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. Innovat Ion* and Change In American Education 

Kensington Revisited: A 15 Year -Follow-Up* of 
? . An Innovative School and Its Faculty 

. . " « ■ * 

(Smith,. Dwyer, Klelne, Prunty) 
This research is about innovation* anft> change 'in American education. 

It began, as Kensington Revisited; A 15 year fo,llow-up ( of an innovative 

school and its faculty , Project G78-00 74, supported by the National 

Institute of Education. As in most of our case study research, the 

initial problem was buffeted about by the reality of settings, events, 

and people as captured by our ieveral modes of inquiry— part icipaCt' 

Si \ ■ • 

observation, intensive- open efided interviews, and the collection and 
analysis of multiple documents. The setting was, Kensington, an ele- 
mehtary school built fifteen years ago as a prototypical* innovative 
building with open space, laboratory suites instead of classrooms, a 
perception core ^instead of a libraty and a nerve center for the latest 
in technological education equipment, *£he people were the series of 
administrators, teachers, pupils, and parents who worked in, attended, 
or sent their chiAdVen to the school,, Three principals have come and 
gone, the fourth isNji jhis ^first year. Three cadres of faculty have 
staffed i the school. The events were the activities of those people .as 
Xhey built and transformed the school over the years. This story we 
found, and we constructed, as part of a larger setting, the Milford 
School District which had its own story, actors, and. events 'and which 
provided an important context for Kensington, 



In the course of the search for the major theme about which our 
developing ideas aiig'data could be integrated, "Innovation and Change 
in American Edu&atiqn" , became the guiding thesis. That theme is com- 
posed of a half dozen sub themes, feach of which makes up a. separate vol- 
ume in the report. While we believe the totality of the study has its 
own kind of integrity and that each volume extends the meanings of the 
others, we have written each as a - "stand alone" piece. That is, we be- 
lieve each speaks to an. important domain of Innovation and Change in 
American Education, each draws mos^t heavily upon a particular subset of 
.our data, and each contains important descriptive narratives, substan- 
tive grounded interpretations and generalizations. This foreword, which 

appears in each volume, is intended, in a few sentences, to keep the 

» ■ • ^ * 

totality and each of the pieces in the forefront of the reader's con- v 



sciousness. 
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Volume I Chronicling the Milford School District: An Historical Con- 
text of the Kensington School 

Kensington's fifteen year existence is but one small se^tnent^of 

■ * ■ .■ r 

Milford s sixty-five years of recorded history and one school in) a dis- 
trict with a dozen other schools. The superintendent who built the 

■ • S ^ 

schoolJis just one of five individuals who have held the post. As 'we 
jhave told the story, we have raised generalizations regarding innovation 
and change, and we have presaged themes of policy, of local, state and 

A- i 

national influences on the school, of organizational structure ^and prtf- 
cess; and of curriculum and teaching. The key documents in developing 

• a 

the perspective were the official school board minutes. Newsletters .to 

patrons, newspiaper accounts, " other records, and interviews, formal and ■ 

informal,- supplemented the basic documents. 

' ' ii 



1 • "• > . - 

i Volume II . Milford: The Sdhool District as Contemporary Context 

In a fundamenta^sense, Volume II is a continuation, a final chap- 
ter a^ it were, f to the historf&al context of the^Milford School 

» 

, District, It is a long chapter, however, for the central actors and . 
\. events which immediately and directly shaped the Kensington School are 
\ in place, just 'as fhe^chool is in place. The ebb and flow of the disr 



trict, in its recent history, is brought to a particular focus, one that 

. . . . . S 
will illuminate the events and themes that appear in the development and 

change in the Kensington School over its fifteen year history a^P in its 
current status. The board of education, the supferintendency, the 
central* off ice staff, and their interrelationships lead toward "a 
governance and organizational perspective on innovation 'and change". 
Board minutes remairj the central core of the data with increasing 
amounts of information from public documents (e.g. newspapers), inter- 
views with" central actors, and observation of meetings. 



\ Volume III Innovation and Change at Kensington: Annals of a Community 

and S chool 

: ( ' 

After carefully examining the historical context of the Milfcyrd 

School District, our focus shifts 11 to innovation and change at the Kefi- 

sing ton School. Our search for an explanation of the -profound t changes 
t ... ■- 

that jiave taken place in a once innovative ** school, has pushed us back in 

time and obliged us to consider such 7 wider topics as demography, neigh- 

borhoodj, and political jurisdiction. Volume III begins by tracing 

origins* and development of a community that became part of the Milford 

School District in 1949 and a neighborhood that began sending its child- 

• ren to Kensington School in 1964. With the opening of Kensington, the 

annals -of the community are joined by a history of the school^ As we 
. _ : " #Lii . 

O • ' - •. ? . ■. "J o ' 

ERIC 10 . . ., ' 



develop the stories of Kensington and its neighborhood in tandem, we 

begin to tell of the interdependency of school and community and to * 

% 

further our understanding of innovation and change in schooling in con- 

^\ 

temporary American Society. 



Volume IV Kensington Today: Sailing Stormy Straits, a View of 
^ * Education Policy in Action 

An ethnographic account of the school today with particular refer- 
ence to educational policy in action at the day to day school level is. 
presented here. The major metaphor is a ship sailing through stormy 
straits on a perilous journey during the 1979-80 school year. Staiff and 
-students produce vivid scenes reflecting issues in racial integration, 
special educ^tioij^/discipline, and instruction in the basic subjects. 



Policy analysis seems analogous toN^ie^ f ine art of navigation. 



Volume V Educational Innovators Then and Now 



Crucial to any education enterprise are the people, who staff the 
schools. Smith and Keith characterized the original faculty of Kensing- 
ton as true believers. In this Volume we sketch njfe histories, / 
careers, serials of the original faculty based on extended open-ended 
interviews (2-7 hours), comments by spouses, friends and colleagues, and 
various writings — books, brochures, reports, and dissertations. Pat- 
terns and themes arise in thi form of "secular religion," "you do go ' r 
home. -again," "organizational niches and career opportunities for. educa- 
tionists," l *haintenance of educational ideology, "-"continuity and change 
in personality," and, "d6ctoral education, a disaster for reform oriented 
practitioners." - - * 

\" ■ - • ' ' ' \ .. • 

iv . ' . . • 
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VqlutoeVVT €ase Study Research Methodology : The Intersect of ^ 

Participant Observation, Historical Method, Life History . 
Research, and Follow-Up Sthdfgs 

, Regularly in 'our inquiry /we have, produced "methodological appen- • , 

/» ■ ••. : . • 1 V ' * M> > 6 ■ . '■ * 

tfices" to our .research reports. >,We saw 1 our efforts as clarifying the * 



•V 

craft bf research as we practiced it, ordering its evolving^nature, „and * 



3 



continuously: attempting to integrate it with other ways of knowing! v * 
This essay continues in that tradition. ? Specifically our mode of par- -V 

ticipant observation now has enlarged itself by a substantial historical 

• ■ * 

thrust and* a substantial life histQry or biographical -thrust. In add i- 
* * tion, our research is , an instance of a spefcial methodological stance, a 
w follow-up or return to the setting of an-earlier m^jor slyidy. (e.g., 

M^dXetowh in Transition ) In this -way it takes on a time series quality 
.. witfr repeated observation; In doing the descriptive arid analytical 
pieces, Volume^, I through V, in reading about how others have done 
similar work, in talking with proponents of. the ^rious methods , we have 
* reached for § broadfer Synthesis of • case study researah methods in the 

■ ■ ; : ... . 4 ; V >* " ■ . V v.* ■ ■■ ■ . . ■: < •. ... 

ihtersection o£' these sfcjveral approaches. We see all this as an impor- 
tan t addition to the methodological literature in educational inquiry. 

. In summary, ouif research is a unique blend^ of approaches to the % * 

Y • • ' • ' ■ Y ■ > ■" ' * , **■ ' y / 

problems and issueis of Innovation and change in American Education. 4 It ' 

is grounded in the multiple aspects a single school in a single 

school' di^ttict. As in all case studies the particular events have 

.... y • - c ~ * 

* major meanings for the actors in the setting, but, also, we- believe that 



these events; often capture images and ideas that have relevance for 
other people in other times and places. Recently, Geertz* has* spoken of 
'. these as. "experience-near" and "experience-distant" conceptions. In 



each form we hope' to be providing mirrors for educationists to s$e them- 
selves better, that is more clearly, to be conscious of rephrased prob- 
lems^ arid to" create more viable options and alternatives. Our rnulti 
vdlumed report Is presented with these aspirations in mind,. 



/s s.. 
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Section I 
Problems and Procedures 
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1 . INTRODUCTION 
1.1 Original Problem Statement 

When we first conceptualized the problems under study in the ' Kensington 
Revisited project we phrased our thoughts at several levels of abstractness 
and with several degrees of specificity attd'focus. 1 

Iri its simplest yet most general form this research is a) proposal 
for a fifteen year follow up of a highly innovative school and 
its original faculty, now scattered across the country. Such 
a research objective poses two immediate subproblems. 

1. ' Locating the former, facility and administrators and through 
4 observation and interview obtaining a view of their later 

careers and their views of educational innovation and change. 

2. Returning to the Kensington School and the Milford Dis- 

* trict for a special kind of ethnographic case study, that is, 
a descriptive/analytical account of the current status of the 
9chool plus an historical chronicle and interpretation of the 
process of change in the school over the decade and a half. 



. The two problems are embedded in a unique empirical and method- 
ological context. The first year of the school was intensively 
studied, a long monograph, Anatomy of Educational Innovation , 
(Smith and Keith, 1971) presented the results. Such a bench 
mark seems rare if not unique. The inquiry will be conducted 
by one of the original investigators; each of the other 
investigators involved in the original study has agreed to 
serve as consultants on the proposed project. (Proposal p. 3) 



This monograph,' Educational Innovators: Then and Now , Volume V in the 
series presents our analysis and interpretation of the life histories « 
and perspectives of the original faculty from Kensington and Milford. 
In our proposal the specification focused the problem one step further: 

*For a more detailed description and analysis of "the problem 11 in 
field studies see "Accidents, anomalies, serendipity and making the 
common place problematic: The origin and evolution of the, field study 
problem." (Smith, 1981) ' 



In regard .to the follpw up of the original fa'culty members^^ , 
the first round of questions/foreshadowed problems wotfld 
include: ~ 

1. Where did the facul£y go? What have they done? . What are 
they doing now? / * 

2. What role did the Kensington experience play in their 
lives? How do they see the experience now? 

3. What is their general educational perspective now? What 
is their point of view about educational innovation? 

• '\ ' 

While such questions can' go in several directions, the theme 
that will be returned to continually, is the meaning for 
< * schools—their- structures and processes. (Proposal p. 5) 

We moved to a more abstract level of analysis as we put the problem 
at^the intersect of personality theory and organizational theory: 

A career is a "course of 'a person's life, especially in some 
pursuit. 11 As such it is a long time unit in a theory of per- 
sonality, a serial in Henry Murray's conceptual framework 
(1938, 1951, 1954). The intent of this part of the analysis 
will be to develop a careful chronicle of the educational 
' 4 positions held by each individual, the noneducational posi- 
tions, educational training, other major events (eg.- 1 illness, 
v marriages, divorce, retirement). Woven into this will be more 
subjective reports of decisions, plans, strategies, affect and 
feeling. The thrust will be toward a grounded theory of per- 
sonality and educational careers (Becker, 1970; Thompson, 
1967) . The unique thrust will be the commonality of partici- 
pation in a highly innovative educational experience. Our 
earlier analysis placed heavy emphasis on true belief, as 
Hoffer (1951) had develoagd the idea. Now we can see that in 
the context of another dbzen - fifteen years. Casual contacts 
over the years indicate that some ntembers of the faculty went 
on to other innovative schools, some went on to doctoral 
training programs, others became professors at colleges and 
universities, and at least one has -left professional education 
> altogether. , ^ (Proposal p. 9) 



t^e^eri 



We e^eri raised a simple model to provide a means for arraying and 
beginning to think about the data we would generate: 



Figure 1 is a tentative schematic outline of the possible play 
between data and ideas for capturing these phenomena.. 



As thes-e accounts a^e cumulated over, the individuals who 'have 
been a part of Kettsington, they will be searched - (cpmpated, 
contrasted, clustered) for 'latent patterns and regularities. 
This is in keeping with our earlier work in qualitative 
analysis of data' (Smfth, 1974; Smith and Pohland, 1976). 

♦ (Proposal p. 10) 
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Insert Figure 1. About Here ~ 

■ ♦ • * 

In addition to true belief as an important confceptual issue we made 
mention, in the proposal, of the concepts of "inexperience 11 and "profes-*< 
sional training" which were major items in the original analysis of 
Anatomy of Educational Innovation . 

1.2 Original Statement of Methods 

I 

Methods and procedures intertwine with problems and purposes-. They, 
• * 

too, evolve over time; consequently it seems helpful to indicate from 
the research proposal where we were at the beginning of the project: 



The procedures regarding the follow-up study represent a major 
extension and elaboration of our case, study methods. Several, 
models are available (e.g., Terman and Oden, 1947; Sears, 
1977; Skeels, 1966; Nfesselroade and Reese, 1973). Specifi- 
cally, several problems loom up as large. The first is 
locating the people/ While this will be harder than supposed, 
the investigator has' been in contact with several over the 
years,, several have taken Ph. D. f s and are^in colleges and 
universities, some have kept up with each other. By 
telephone, letter, and inquiries at old addresses attempts 
would be made to track them down. Skeels suggests three > 
essential qualities in this, "flexibility, ingenuity, and 
tenacity" (p. 28). Assuming their interest, willingness, ' and 
informed consent, each would be visited for two to three days 
of conversation, interview, and observation. The format of 
the interview would be a blend of narrative, open-ended 
questions, and focused questions. The content would reflect ^ 
the concepts, problems, and issues listed earlier. Models * 
would be similar to Gross et al.'s (1958) eight hour interview 
of school superintendents, Merton et al. f s (1956) "focused 
interview, and the procedures of oral history (Baum, 1971 and 
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Reactions to the 
Experience (Decisions,' 
Strategy, Affect, etc.) 



Non Educational Positions 



Chronicle of Educational 
Positions 



- Teacher /Administrator 
at Kensington 



Current Positions 
Superintendent 
Principal 
Professor 

1 Teacher 

(elem/sec) 
Retired '* 
Other / 



Training 
Experiences 



Other Major Events 1 



(Pre Kensington) 1964-65 



(Post Kensington) 1979-80 



Figure 1: Schematic representation of educational careers over time 

(ResearchProposalp.il) 



Dexter, 1970). As much as possible of thiTs would be taped for 
later analysis- (e.g.; Easley, 1974; * Smith and Brock— in 
process)^ The observations would' be of the individuals in 
their current? organizational contexts. Their teaching, their 
administering, their current collegial relationships and ttieir 
professional activities would be observed and noted. Further, 
copies of ~ their professional writings would be collected. ^ 
Finally, we would readminister two inventories of attitudes 
and beliefs, tiie Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (Cook et 
ai., 1951) and the Teacher Conceptions of the Educational 
Process (Wehling and Charters, 1969) which were first .given 15 
years before. The rapport a!hd personal relationships of the 
earlier period (e.g., -the many accounts in Anatomy was/is^uch 
that the faculty will be honest and open. The researcher and r 
his role in the past were perceived as careful and honest. 
(Proposal pp. 22-23) 



The data gathering procedures received additional specification by 

linking it to procedures used in a recently completed study of the ' , 

• . f 

science program in the Alte School (Smith, 1978, 1981). / 

^ The 'intensive interviews/observations /dpcumentation thrust of 
% the data collection is an extension of our earlier uses of 

' participant'observation and of the multi method, multi situa- 
: \ tion, multi concept and triangulation rationale. In our re- 
cent case study of the science education program in the Alte 
School District (Smith; 1977), a set of procedures evolved 
which presage the two or three day data collection sessions 
proposed here in Kensington Revisited . Several of the teachers 
and administrators in Alte were "old 0 friends" from earlier 
professional experience in graduate school -classes and joint 
; projects. We" tape recorded long entry interviews with each, 
and later "mid^way" interviews and finally "exit" interviews" 
with some. These ran from one to tliree hours apiece. In the 
course of these conversations /interviews they dug out from 
their files hordes of documents--class schedules, curriculum 
guides, curriculum evaluation reports (by staff and outside 
agencies), committee reports, published papers by themselves 
< and their colleagues, staff bulletins, newsletters, and\so 
^ forth. The stacks of information were literally a foot high 
in some instances. Also, we "tagged along" to faculty meet- 
ings, to PTA meetings and we joined them at infoifmal morning 
pre school coffee clatches and day to day luncWt in "the cafe- 
teria. Finally, we rode buses and walked with/them on field 
trips with the youngsters. The data which ,H*s generated was 
rich in quality and quantity. Much of it was immediately 

2 For a number of reasons we decided to omit these more structured 
instruments. 




relevant to our foreshadowed problems in science education, 
much of it was more a J "spontaneous conviction" on their part, 
'"you might be interested in this", an indicator of their own 
definition" and phrasing df the problems and* what was important 
and relevant. Synthesizing and integrating such data into a 
story or narrative on. the one hand and , an analytical/ 
.• theoretical interpretation on the other was an exciting and- 
/ \ creative task, ' 

In Kensington Revisited ^ our hope would be to extend the .tech- 
niques over a several day period, Procedurably it. seems a . 
logical extension. Motivationally we've found most individuals 
fascinated and stimulated b£ th£ opportunity to think serious^- 
ly and talk freely about the depth, breadth, and nuances of 
/their educational point of . views. (Proposal p. 23) 

' *C_^ ' ■ - 

We preaei^ted several paragraphs on the "intellectual procedures" in 
data analysis, as we carryvout the field, methods- These included such 
items asr. 11 foreshadowed problems", "immersion in concrete perceptual 
images", and "conscious searching." Those items, and a number of 
others, have been organized into a longer essay, "An evolving logic of 
participant observation, educational ethnography and other case studies" 
(Smith, 1979). Our more recent thoughts appear in. Volume VI, Methodo- 
logical Issues, of the present study. 




2. THE INITIAL PERSPECTIVE ON THE FACULTY 

Scattered through the 'account of Kensington's first year, as 
^ presented *in Anatomy of Educational^ Innovation j are interpretations of 
the faculty as a group* A brief review of several key aspects gives a 
perspective on the faculty and thereby, provides a substantive context 

1 1 ■ * 

for the presentation of the results of the present study. True belief, 
inexperience, creativity and intelligence, and humor clarify the 
perspective. 

2.1 True Belief 



In the original account, wherein we tried to conceptualize' the/ 
origins and development of an innovative educational organization we 
-appealed strongly to Hoffer f s (1951) concept of true belief. -After some' 
comments on~< the T group strategy for building an institutional core ^ 
which involves a homogeneity of outlook and sentiments we continued: 



But people come to organizations with existing sentiments. If 
o'ur data from Kensington can be generalized, we would ^suggest 
that the sentiments brought to a highly innovative organiza- 
. tion are a special, different, and idiosyncratic kind and, as 
such, are an important aspect of the anatomy of such an 
organization. As we were a part of the Kensington experience 
and as we tried to analyze it, the emotional quality loomed 
large. From the first day of the summer workshop the 
observers noted the quality of excitement, enthusiasm, and 
high aspiration. (1971, pp. 99rl00) 



Later, we concluded: 



Hoffer* (1951) ties together several aspects of sentiment in an 
organization as he describes facets of the True Believer , the 
man of fanatical faith who is ready to sacrifice his life for 
a holy cause: 
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For men to plunge headlong into &n undertaking of vast 
change, they must be intensely discontented yet not 
destitute, and they must have the feeling that by the 
possession of some potent doctrine* infallible leader or 
some new technique, they have access to a sourceL of 
irresistible power. They must also have an extravagant 
conception of the prospects and potentialities of the . w < 
future, finally,, they must be wholly ignorant of the 
difficulties involved in their vS^t undertaking. 
Experience is a handicap (p. 20). 



In the judgment of our case, his accouhfe imderemphasizes th^ ' 
; positive attraction of healthy people trying to make^a better 
world. True belieVers come foi^ many reasons." . Some t seem to 
have a relatively simple faith in working toward educational 
ideals that they hold sincerely and uncomplicatedly . Others 
perceive, quite clearly and consciously, the possibilities of 
combining their faith and their' careers. Others seem to be, 
searching for identity and a positive self-concept, as Klapp * 
suggests. Although Kensington had those who were "intensely 
discontented" and "those who crave to be rid of an unwanted 
self," the majority weie finding' a freedom and an opportunity 
to create that is usual\Ly not' available in the. public schools 
— either from administrative fiat or from informal faculty 
1. "understandings." In addition, innovative organizations will 
have serious continuity problems becaus.e the staff will go ,on 
new quests. This departure is due, in part, to their high 
, visibility and to being "bought" ^r competed for,* combined 
with the commitment to advance the^tenets of the movement.. 
The grail is elusive; the ques£ is eternal. As; shown earlier, 
Hoffer's analysis of potent doctrine, infallible leader*, new 
techniques, extravagant conceptions of the future, ignorance 
of the difficulties, and the role of inexperience have a 
.telling validity. He who would engage in large scale 
innovative programs must be cognizant of the role of true 3 
belief that is endemic to the process. (1971, pp. 115-116) 



2.2 Humor 

) 

Humor interacted unusually with true belief and a related concept, 
crusaders. We noted then: 



AlthQugh much of our data have supported the observations of 
Klapp (1969), they do not confirm his concerns with humor and 
detachment. In delineating some of the characteristics of 
crusaders, he describes the crusader as taking himself 
seriously, lacking humor and ironic detachment toward his 
role, and being so utterly committed that he lacks role 
distance. At the close of the year, a coloring-book that 
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lampooned the attempts of the staff , to^make parts of the 
program work was developed • - It was' a compendium of huijior.^ * 
throughout the/ypar. In this way humor,- much as jargon, as- we 
indicated previously, is a part of* those characteristics the* 
». * crusaders have which outsiders do no£. readily see nor 

appreciated " (1971, p. 12). 

At^another point we commented: 

•- t * 

Fitom the ,fir^t days in tne August workshop through the dinner-/ 
party reminiscing in June, a thread of humor ran through the 
Kensington experience. At times, the humor was full of a 
youthful ahd uninhibited joy; at other times it contained th£ 
\ bite of bitterness and disappointment. This l?art of the 

story might have been entitled "The Adademic Career of 1 Fully 
Functioning Freddy, 111 the staff's good-humored early label for 
the intended productof Kensington's educational milieu. The 
most vivid illustration of humor occurred at a faculty party 
in ekrly April. One of the by-products" of this was a 
Kensington Coloring Book, a commentary on the year that was 
prepared by several of the creative staff. The analysis of 
.the forms and functions of humor within school organizations 
seems a most necessary task. We have reproduced, as Figures 1 2 
and 3, two pages, the first and last, from the coloring book. 
Thefy capture'well the flavor. of the* humor. In between tfr$ 
first and- last pages were references such as "This is Basic 
Skills. Color them pijimerless, 11 and "These are husbands and 
wives. Color them neglected." The content of ttfe musical 

y-v ° . 1 

parodies speaks for itself. I:' 1 ) 



Insert Figures 2 .and 3 About Here 



' 2.3/ Inexperience 

At several points in our analysis we .made reference to inexperience, 

its antecedents ^nd consequences. At one point we interrelated it with 

■ ■ t 

naivete and true belief: * ^ 

The man on. the street, the practical man, and* the man of 
affairs, all seem to utilize a concept such as ''experience" as 
they think about their organizations. Social scientists (for 
example, March and Simon, 1958; Blau and Scott, 1962), tend to 
mike less use of it and have not engaged in intensive 



"TKe □ is' Ktosinjt^ School 



Figure 2: The first page of the Coloring Book 
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WE'VE GROWN ACCflSTOMED????? • 

We've grown accustomed' to your ways . { * 

You make out work-day nevar end, 
We're used to meetings night and noon 
And visitors through June, 
c Reporters, 

Photographers, 

And silent observers . ... •* 

We've grown accustomed to your shape, 
v We're going in circles more and more, 
By covered walkways we must go • 
Through wind and rain and snow, 

To work, 

To play, 

To eat each day . . . 

i ' f 

We've grown accustomed to no curriculum, 
But only skill and trait objectives, 
With worksheets we must try ' 
To fill the gap made by ' t 

No text , • ■ * 

Or guides, , 

But World Books well supplied ... 

They're second nature to us now, # - 

Like breathing out and breathing in, , 
We were supremely Independent and content before 'we >came t 
Surely we could always be that way, but just the- 
We've grown accustomed to the teams, 
The groups that yell and scream ... 
Accustomed to the scheme. 



THIS SCHOOL IS YOUR SCHOOL 



This school is your school, 

This school. is my school, 

From the tableless art room, 

To the flaglesa flagpole, 

From the fishleas fishpond, 

To the grassless playground, 

This school la' made for fools like me. 

As I was teaching* 

In the clockless clasaroom, * 

I saw below me * 

The food stained carpet, 

And in the corners 

Lay coats and garbage. 

This room belongs to you and me. 

Now this reminds ua 

Of that great workshop 

Which prepared us for* . .Ho-Ho-Ho-Ho ! 

The year is endlhg 

And we are wondering 

If this fool was made fpr Kensington! 



Figure 3:. The final page of the Coloring Book 
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'theoretical reduction of the concept; In the Kensington 
stopy, it looped large. .Recall oqr. brief introduction to the 
staff.* Of the 21 original members, ' seven had not taught. One 
of the 14 who had taught was removed before school began and ■ 
replaced by an' inexperienced .substitute. Nine additional 
staff members.,* five aides, and four student teachers had h^d r 
minimal or no work experience 'in; the public schools. ... . 



The interrelationships among enthiSiasm, training*, and know- 
ledge arose dramatically as; substantive issues in pedagogy 
appeared during the workshop: ' \ ( *-y<^J ■" 

• * , # * ■ .'■ . "■' 

Another phenomenon, that has struck me is° that everyone^, in 
this workshop is devoting time^nd attention to . * /■ 
professional matters in a way that I,^peysorially, have 
never seen in our undergraduate eleij&itary education ^ 
students or by a school faculty. In v thls 'sense, the . 
motivation is really intense and strong, and the people 
are willing to devote considerable energy with' £he task 
at hand. -There are some interesting aspects- about th£s* 
because this is done within , the limitations "of their 
ability and their training. I cringe with the raet ion of 
how much more these people ought to ^kno\tf about reading, 
how much more they ought to know about so^bal studies • 
methods, and how inadequate most of their training has 
been as they talk about it, and how crucial it'might be 
fqpc Vhat they are doing.. Without question, the teacher 
education profession, at least as I know it, is really , 
confused. Yet, the drama of this -kind of involvement is 
quite exciting, (8/21) . y • \ • * 

^ Analytically, several aspects seem crucial. In part, ±he 
administrative authorities had deliberately planned the , *■ 
organization in this manner. They did not want "old solutions 
to educational problems. In their own words, they believed 
that it would be easier to train inexperienced^ personnel in 
new approaches than to retrain experienced persons. Ex- 
perience, in this usage, seems to be a broad personality 
variable , including schema dimensions such as awareness of 
problems and classical solutions to problems. Additionally, 
we argue, it contains trait and skill dimensions in executing 
these Solutions 'and a high probability of success in this^ 
execution. For instance, if a child or clads is having ' ^ 
difficulty . in understanding a concept in science or social, 
studies, classical solutions would suggest that the teacher >■ 
present a relevant illustration, exercise, or book passdge ta 
be read. Besides knowing the specific~illustration, content/ 
or title, the experienced teacher would know that it was "sure 
fire," that it had a high probability of reaching the goal,/ 
because she had sorted, these through with previous trial and 
error. ■ She would have a residual set of solutions. The in- 
experienced teacher probably would, have a. less wide Repertory, 
although this seems 1 linked closely with a more : general 



creativity dimension, considerably less high-probability 
solutions, and probably less confidence in her tactics. Inso- 
far as confidence produces trues of a self-fulfilling prophecy 
sort — both pupil compliance and pupil confidence of success — 
"it becomes ^exceedingly important. 

As we have indicated, a further aspett of teacher motivation 
and commitment, beyond specific confidence, is the high 
enthusiasm for the cause, the ideology, which we found in a 
greater degree in the inexperienced as opposed to the 
experienced teachers. V i' 



2.4 Creativity and Intelligence 

In ihnuxnerable incidents and events the quality of mind of the 
Kensington faculty revealed. itself . The intelligence and creativity in, 
the; various' instances of the formal > doctrine, institutional plans., in 
materials ■ construction, and in such off hand items as the faculty color- 
ing.book appeared through out. A clumsy paragraph in Anatomy summarized 
it this way: ' 



The staf^ seemed very able intellectually. Thtee of the group 
had all their doctoral course work finished and needed only a 
/dissertation. All of these three had taught at the college 
/level; one additional staff member held a part-time, Saturday 
'morning*^ a Principles and Methods of Teaching 

coy&s'e. ■ Most. bf. the staf f ,had M. A. f s (some through an M.A.T. 
iritferiiship program) . The quality of the intellectual life and 
^discussions a^aong the staff in committee and faculty meetings 
• we 'found impressive relative to our contacts with other 
elementary schobls . k (1971, p. 56) 



.It was, a most* -unusual elementary school faculty. 

2.5 Summary 

We fiave! chosen to highlight four important clusters of character- 
istics of the original faculty as we perceived^hem^fif teen years^ago. 
The modal image was youth and inexperience; humor and creativity and 



intelligence; and enthusiasm, commitment, and true belief. They were 
men and women on a crusade, so we thought then* Now we have returned to 
them after fifteen years. Before we detail their life histories and 
cluster items into patterns and configurations we need to indicate how 

\ 

our procedural intentions were modified. Hence a brief methodological 
statement is in order. 
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3. METHODOLOGY: BRIEFLY CONSIDERED 
3.1' Restating the Problem 

As can be inferred from our opening comments we had phrased. our 
problem around careers and life experiences subsequent to the first year 
of Kensington. From the first interview, partly out of our unstructured 
approach, partly out of seeing old 'friends from years ago, and partly 
from a never ending and unbounded kind of curiosity, we talked of many 
more events. The early liAfes of our subjects /colleagues /friends flowed 
easily and naturally. We were into life histories immediately and the 
phrasing of our problem shaded off into broader and deeper channels. 

• ' r 

While a systematic assessment of the wide range of methodologies 
used in this series of studies will be undertaken later, in Volume VI, 
an operational statement of our procedures will be provided in this 
chapter. Briefly put, we undertook the development of life histories of> 
participants based on two to seven hour taped interviews sometimes 
conducted by one of us, sometimes by the other but usually conducted by 
both authors present in the interview. Further, we had career resumes 
from some of the individuals who had recently changed jobs. Finally, a 
few of our* faculty members had written and published on topics relevant 
to Kensington; we tried to gather and read a good bit of this. 

„ 3.2 The Life History Vehicle 

We share the concerns and trepidations expressed by Robert White in 
his classic study, Lives in Progress regarding the frail vessels in 



which research data must be gathered. Each method, * regardless of its 



position on the quantitative or qualitative, the structured or unstruc- 
tured, the controlled or naturalistic continua has its peculiar assets 
and liabilities. White expressed his concern as follows: 

...it will be clear that the study of another person is a 
difficult undertaking which cannot be handled in a cut-and- 
dried fashion. Perhaps the very first thing to consider is 
the other person's motivation for taking part in ^uch a study. 
Unless his interest is enlisted to a rather unusual extent he 
is not likely to be disposed toward whole-hearted 
participation and candid "self-disclosure* Even when coopera- 
tion is perfect, a furthef difficulty arises from the very 
{ nature of the material. No interviews or available tests, no 

existing methods of observation, can possibly be considered 
complete or definitive. Furthermore, all methods yield infor- 
mation^of a sort that leaves much to be judged and interpreted 
by the examiners. In this way the frailties of the examiners 
enter the study and constitute, a liability in reaching valid 
conclusions. It clearly behooves us to reflect, a little on 
what is involved in trying to understand other people. 

y V (White, 1952, pp. 92-93) 



Balanced against those cautions is the compelling power and rich- 
ness of life histories for our purposes. Our aim was similar to that of 
Goodson as he described the method and rationale of his recent study: 



The research method employed was to begin by collecting the 
life histories of the major participants in the promotion of 
this new subject. The. patterns of decision, the changes of 
direction and the stated rationales given by these promoters 
of the subject were echoed in the evolutionary profile of the 
subject which was later constructed. In a real sense the life 
histories of these key personnel constituted the life history 
of the subject in question. (Our Italics) 

(Goodson, 1980, p.17) 

In addition to the fascination "and richness of life histories for 
their own sake, we were drawn to them as ideal for our purpose of ex- 
ploratory processes which occurred' between the time of the original 
study and the current life space of our teachers and staff. In effect, 
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we had entered the lives of twenty-one professional educators at a point 
in time when they were beginning an exciting venture of developing 
Kensington and then we returned fifteen years later to again collect 
data in an intensive one or two day interview. These two studies were 
similar to selecting two frames from a full length movie for inspection 
and making comparisons and contrasts between them. Of utmost importance 
for our study was the inference of processes prior to and since the 
original Kensington. For example, we were puzzled by the origins of 
educational ideology which culminated in the decision to respond to the 
exciting and frustrating venture of building a new and different school. 
What varied routes did our educators take as they were being socialized 
on the farms and in the hamlets of this country? Similarly, what had 
occurred during the fifteen year interim to influence the maintenance 

and/or modification of these same educational perspectives? Becker 

J* 

(1966) argued persuasively for the life history in the follpwing words: 



We can, for instance, give people a questionnaire at two 
^periods in their life and infer an underlying process «of 
change from the differences in their answers. But our 
interpretation has significance only if our imagery of the 
underlying process is accurate. And this accuracy of 
imagery — this congruence of theoretically posited process with 

- what we could observe if we took the necessary time and 

trouble — can be partially achieved by the use of life history 
documents. For the life history, if it is well done, will 
give us the details of that process whose cjxa^acter we would 
otherwise only be able to speculate about, the\»focess to 
which our. data must ultimately be referred if they are to have 

^ theoretical and not just an operational and predictive 
significance, (p. XIV) 

The emphasis in, our research on an organic "wholeness is deliberate 
and particularly useful when examining illusive threads of earlier so-* 
cialization processes which have all but disappeared from consciousness. 



Subjects would attempt to recall reasons for educational beliefs and 
would frequently digress into a story about their first day of school or 
life on the farm or about a pet they raised and light would be shed, 
albeit obliquely, on the topic at hand. Goodson shared our concern in 
the following words: 

In understanding something so intensely personal as teaching 
it is ariticaV that we know about the person the teacher is:f 
our paucity of knowledge in this area is a manifest indictment 
tv, of the range of our sociological imagination. The life \ 

historian pursues the job from his own perspective, a, V ) 
perspective which emphasizes the value of the person 1 s "own/ 
story. 11 By tracing this person's life over time it becoi^s 
? ^ possible to view the changed and underlying forces which 
influece that person at work, to estimate the part which 
teaching plays within the overall life of the teacher. 

. (1980, p. 13) 

We would particularly stress the use of life history sketches for 
unravelling threads as intricate as motive structures and personal value 
systems. For instance, to ask participants to state reasons for under- 
taking the original task of building Kensington after 15 years have 
passed is to invite superficial and self-serving answers. The answers 
themselves are current word molds but the original castings may have 
long since submerged from sight or recall. However, those current molds 
are more likely to be interpretable within a life history which dredges 
up childhood dreams and disappointments. A participant may recall 
joining the faculty because at that point in her life she was somewhat * 
bored and sought a new challenge while playing down any latent zeal to 
foster social reform. This same participant might weaVe a fascinating 
* story of a childhood spent righting wrongs, mending birds 1 wings and 
serving as a resident story teller for young children which suggests a 
more active motive structure other than alleviation of boredom. 
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Our commitment to the use of life history material is clearly 
strong and enthusiastic and not born put of a lack of a "better 11 method 
for data collection. It grew out of our initial yet evolving conception 
of our problem. ^ 

3.3 Finding the People* 

In our original proposal we rather blithely described our task 
to "...locate, observe, and interview the two dozen key administrators 
and teachers who originated the school." By rather circuitous routes 
this search mission was accomplished and we smiled as we recalled/ 1 
Skeels 1 (1966, p. 28) advice concerning "flexibility, ingenuity, and 
tenacity" as qualities to assist in the search. Upon reflection those 
are characteristics deemed useful and we would underscore tenacity as 
perhaps the greatest virtue. ^ 

Our search could be described as a series of post holes drilled 
into our social and professional networks with the pursuit of leads from 
each drilling until we reached a dead end. We then repeated the 
drilling in a new location. The first and easiest step was to locate 
the several people who had resided in the immediate vicinity and could 
be located through the telephone directory. This step was easily 
accomplished but our hopes for an intricate network' of Christmas card 
lists or other forms of addr&ss links were quickly dashed. We found, 
rather surprisingly, that very few links existed among the participants. 

' ' ' N 

In this initial foray two couples and two individuals have remained in 
close contact with one .another but be'yond these pairs the routes from 
Kensington were varied and disparate. 
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In addition to these individuals still in the area, another group 
of participants was known to us as a result of professional contacts 
since Kensington and hence, easily reached. This group, all male, 
included the former principal, superintendent, and curriculum director 
who have maintained- professional association contacts. In general, 
their whereabouts were known to the researchers even though few personal 
contacts had lieen maintained during the fifteen year interval. One of 
the teachers was located through a chance event growing out of a national 
conference. A former participant of Kensington noted the university on a 
name Jag of a colleague of the senior author and inquired about him. 
This led to an exchange of letters and his eventual^Mrticipation in the 
study. Again, rather surprisingly, there was practically no interchange 
between and. among members of this, group during the fifteen year period. 

Our next venture led us to a graduate school Which had be&n known 
to be the next stop for two of our participants. One individual was 
immediately located but the other alluded us because of name changes. 
We were struck by the impact of name changes upon professional 
identities. Beyond making life difficult for researcher* the larger * 
issue of women "disappearing 11 due to marriage and the distinct 
possibility of being under represented in research pools of this nature 
was a challenge which jwe chose to meet head-on. We were determined to 
find everyone in spite of this difficulty and we eventually succeeded in 
all but one case. , 9 , \ * ■ ■ .' ^ 

We attempted to trace individuals forward in time from their last 
known address after leaving Kensington but apparently too many moves had 
been made by our highly mobile staff to achieve results by this method. 
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Failing in our efforts to move forward in time we went back to original 
records and phoned parents of participants who were listed in the 
cumulative folders stored -in a back room of the Milford District 
offices. This ploy yielded several current addresses and phone numbers 
and in addition located the one individual who had current addresses of 
five participants as a result of Christmas card exchanges. The 
"unlocking 11 of this group then provided us with enough new post holes to 
complete our search. 
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Two rather* isolated efforts are worth of mention in that they might 
be overlooked. One individual was particularly difficult to locate 
until a call was made to the church in the individuals home town which 
had been listed in the original records. Even though no living 
relatives of the individual were still in the area we were pleasantly 
surprised to learn that the individual in question had married, returned 
home and was an active member of the church. Secretaries again 
demonstrated their value as repositories of information. A second 
effort involved pursuing other listings in a small town with the same 
last name as the participant* on the chance that an uncle or cousin might 
assist us in our search and this yielded our "missing" person. 

Ultimately we reached all but two: one Individual, Jean Emerson, 
had died recently. The other individual 1 s, Jack Davis 1 , whereabouts 
remain unknown. p . 

3.31 Involvement of Participants j ■>..-■■••■■• 

After locating a particular individual a telephone contact was 
established and following a general exchange of information regarding 



current whereabouts, family and job issues, the purpose of the study was 
explained and individuals were asked if a proposal could be sent and a 
second call would follow to determine the individual's willingness to 
participate in a taped two to seven hour interview on a broad range of 
issues related to Kensington as well as experiences prior to as well -as 
following Kensington. With very few exceptions the responses of the 
participants were overwhelmingly positive. Individuals were often eager 
to re-establish contact and discuss the "good old days 11 as several 
phrased the experience. 

We stress the eagerness of the individuals 1 participation bepaus^ 
of the subtle interplay between' our methodology and the purposes of our 
study. Robert White was faced with a similar problem in Lives in 
Progress and the following comment seemed to say exactly what we had in 
mind: - ■ 



It is sometimes felt that the interview method puts the 
examiner at the mercy of whatever fictions the subject chooses 
to set forth. When we ask someone to tell us what he ' 
considers to be the characteristic and essential features of 
his life, we certainly give him an opening to regale us with 
falsified pictures, selected events, and highly colored" 
interpretations. Even when he intends to tell nothing but the 
truth, we cannot expect himVto cancel his unwitting defenses 
or set aside his cherished illusions. Under favorable circum- 
stances, however; this very real defect in the interview 
method can be greatly diminished. Much' depends on the sub- , 
ject f s motives and the relationship he establishes with the 
examing staff. Some people do not really like to h^ve their 
personalities studied. They feel defensive and would prefer 
to study the examiners while keeping secret their own true 
qualities. Others participate willingly so long as they can * 
fathom the purpose of the procedures but become resentful if 
they suspect v the examiners of trying to learn something which 
they themselves do not know. The subjects described in this 
book were relatively free from these forms of resistance. The 
process of being studied was congenial to them, satisfying 
important needs and thus evoking their fullest cooperation. 
The pattern of favorable motives was quite different in each 
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case, as we shall see in later chapters, but it was always 
such as to dispose the subjects toward judicious candor in * 
discussing themselves. (White, 1952, pp. 93-94) 



So, also, was it with our subjects, colleagues, friends. 

3.32 .Sequencing the Barticipants 

While many times the selection of people to interview at a particu- 
lar time was simple based on expedience or geographical proximity,/ 
several factors guided our overall strategy. First, we began with 
people who could give us the greatest scope and coverage of issues which 
might be pursued in greater depth with later individuals. We sought 
people at each teaching level in the early stage of interviewing to 
assure coverage. Second, we chose to interview individuals in key 
roles, (e.g., Principal and Superintendent) during the middle phase to 
allow us to probe issues raised by early interviews but also to enable » 
us .additional interviews to follow leads provided- by our; key partici- 
pants. We were struck by the criticality of key individuals and 
realized again our indebtedness to the participants for the willing V 
involvement in the study. While each person added greatly we were made 
aware that without the Principal 1 s willingness to sharfe his /insights and 
observations we would'' have had; a difficult time completing the study at 
all and even if we would have completed it there would have been huge 
holes left by, key individuals absences, y : ; ' ' : : 

; ^ k 3*r4.. ; Interviewing v v 

- ■' v. . . 

3.41 Dual- Interviewing v 

Most of our interviews were conducted with the participant and both 

researchers present. Initially we selected this technique because we 



both wanted to be present for-' the early interviews as we ; were shaping 
our guiding questions an<f didn't want to miss the early content emerging 
from the interviews. We fully intended to then split the remaining 
individuals and conduct the interviews with just one of us present. As . 
frequently occurs, serendipity smiled and we saw definite advantages in 
our approach. First, the role of interviewer and observer can be 
interchanged allowing one researcher to "back off, 11 pay attention to 

more subtle cues indicating tension, .threat or other mechanisms and then 

* • - •. 

choosing^ to. pursue\hose leads or redirect if that is moreV appropriate. 

■ r , 

Second, the observing one of the pair 'can chart out a . line of question- 
ing more leisurely arid pursue that route to give the other interviewer a 
chance to relax and "re-load." Third, tfte observer } can go back over > 
notes and pick up leads for further elaboration' which is more difficult 
to do when in the actual line of questioning. Fourth, different inter- 
viewers develop lines of questioning which are highly; efficient and each 
can develop a speciality with the "two-platoon" system'<^^ 
Fifth, interviewers can cover for one another's mist^kes^ejj^i§^ective- 




ly. At times, an interviewer phrases a question poorly; *ija^t^.:^l3ier 



edits 6r elaborates the question. Again, there :dre times when brie 
-interviewer is simple having a bad day and the other carie^ a greater 
sjtiare of the load. The obvious necessity for two people to be attuned 
to one another's strength^ 1 and weaknesses is '^rpre.requisite for this 
technique. Sixth, the difference in personality mateh-upis allows a \ 
greater rapport with some" participants than others. '.-Sensing this allows 
the better match-ups to be 'Utilized to a greater ^ektentv. ; ; : \' : 
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The obvious advantages of this method carry potential liabilities 
as well. Perhaps the most important caution is the need to be, sensitive 
to the participant's response. The dual interview could be a very 
demanding "and exhausting experience both because of the fresh supply of 
questions but also! because the contrasting styles of the interviewees 
could become tension' producing. . The ethical responsibi'litie's 'of any- 
interviewer are doubly important when the additional pressure of a 
second interviewer fs' added. Alsd, if one is not careful, the. two 
' 'i^prylewers can spend time tfalkin|; to one another and do|i((|Rate the 



discussion .unnecessarily. 



■ ^ 

3.42 Interview Patterns 



While variations existed, the usual interview lasted 'from three to 
six hours an'd^was done in two -or three Sessions, ^pically we began in 



the afternoon, taped for 



two or three hours, broke for (finder 1 , returned 



for an hour or so after tiinner and then returned for a cQuple of houj: 
wrap up the following morning. Usually the dinner houriwas spent with 
the spouse included, and, ah attempt was made to provide participants with 



.fife-*-" 



inftxtmatibjj about Kensington today' arid the happenings cff ^ther 
participants. Occasionally, the spouse joined in the taMWg at the 
beginning or end of the session but unless they were integi^ly involved 
i^kensihgton ithey ^played a/ very low-key role in the^lfil^^ews. But 
they did\broadW?the life ^cyhtext of the discuss^^^nd ^directly 
validated and emphasized or de-emphasized partici^Sq^ttfems in the 
•stories. - : ' 
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3,43 Content * of Interview 



A gradual outline for the interviews emerged frqm Qur . first./ ., 
sequence. We began with- a -simple request to. either tell us ab'oLut^their 
life before Keu-pington or to . chronicle ; the 

Kensington, Usually the latter route was' chosen and the fi^st taping 
was spect /tracing the personal and/or professional odysse^vof each 

person. Having brought us up to date the usual ploy w§s' fco"ask about 

• ■ * ° * 

how the'- individual became involved in Kensington and to then trace back- 
ward* in t^me^ ; their early ho^e^socialization and school experienced ; : " ; . 

^ While references and -contmehts about Kensington woijld occur at kay ' 
timet the final session would usually deal explicitly with perceptions of 
the experience then as well,. as post-hoc reflections. We never used an 
interview guide or a t set line' of squest ions. We. preferred' -the free flow 
of discussions following the ;broad -outline described above, 

3,5 Summary- Observations and Interpretations 

Reform and. af tep : the interview the' researchers taped lengthy. in^ M 
"pres'sions of peopie and events." We oftfen had hours driving back to ; : ^ 
motels a^d ; airp or t s/ and; kl mo k t always filled" tfcbse hours with tape;d^ -v ; v 
comments. We particularly worked hard* to^record our first impressions 
after the evening's interviews were compJLetell, The, comments weire wide 
ranging and often highly speculative comments which yielded most of the 
themes which eventually emerged from the study,; Typically, one 

researcher would venture an opinion, observation or interpretation, * / r 

' ■»'•• , ' • ■ '. 

document ; it with one or • more- pieces of data frotf the^ recent interview 

and then yield^ihe microphone to the other researcher who would •* 



usually provide additional documentation if in agreement* or counter 



evidehce if he , disagreed and then h? would offer opinion, observations 
«or interpretation^ of his own. Thus we wound down from the* excitement 
of our interviews'. ' . 

^ In the free flowing exhange which characterized Summary Observation 

.*"'* .•" * ' ■ 

and Interpretations, the ^exchange of bias, opinion, and evaluative , 
statements was inevitable. Again, Robert White (1952) was forced to 
deal with a similar issue and we felt compatible with this reasoning "as 
he came to grips with the often highly emotional responses elicited by 
particular participants. In his study the strong and contrasting , 
feelings regarding Hartley Hale needed to be handler} /y and were described 
in the following passage:. 

The fiival P£4; nt to "consider with regarcf to method is the 
judgiiig and interpreting actiyity-performed by the examiners. 
It is impossible to study- anothe^person without making 
v'r: evaluations, arid it is hard to Iceep these, evaluations from 

bein^ seriously distorted by one's personal reactions to the 
> subject.* Hartley Hal&, for example, is p. man. who evokes 
* * strorig,\f feelings in the people who become acquainted with him. 
These feelings, in tu*cn call forth definite preferences as to 
what the case material should reveal. Some people are 
impressed by his success. and admire his rapid climb on the 
ladder of professional status. Some are particularly taken by 
v his vigorous self-confidence and .capacity for independent ancl 
mdst^rful action. Some tend to einptjasize his service and 
f-dedication in the field of medicine. For people thus 
f disposed it is natural to hope that the reconstructed story 
; ; -will be one of triumphs over ,>adv£rsity , a living proof that 
circumstances can be conquered by will power. 

pther peopX^ rfeact with- envy to a life that has achieved the 
~ outward marks of success. They prefer to feel that Hale had 
an^easy time of it. ... ■* ' 

OtHe$s dislike him f or> his attitude toward clumsy subordinates 
and t&ward his long-stiff erjLng wife, feeling that he deserves - 
the cOtoe>ippance of an unhappy future.... 



The study of personality -is one of the most difficult branches 
of knowledge in which jtd achieve a judicious' outlook, free" 
from invasion by personal preferences and personal feelings 
.about the subject 'flatter. Even when the more obvious kinds of- 
prejudiced thinking are overcome, there is still the danger of 
projecting one's unconscious problems and unwitting attitudes 
into judgment,,.^ . .% . ^ ~ f/' 

There are only two ways In v^ich .this difficulty can be^ . 
reduced to - relatively han^ss /|?rp^ Orie of these is 

to neutralize the distortions by havihg several different 
;^rJker^V'collaborate in making the interpretations. Especially 
^^■■^■^^^fesfe Workers are of somewhat different backgrounds and 
'^■^•('vftr^it^ng, they can, to a considerable extent, cancel each 
'v* : * other's personal rigidities of judgment. The second way is 

that pf progressively teaching the examiners to overcome. their 
rigidities and to achieve greater judiciousness through 
increased familiarity with their own personalities. Such 
education occurs quite naturally in the course of team studies 
of personality, as in fact it "does for many people simply" 
through the experiences of everyday life. S ,: V% 

. -(WhiteV 19^52, pp. 99-101) 



On other occasions we have attempted to speak to some of the same 
issues (Smith and Pohland, 1974, 1975; Smith, 1979). 

;v3.6 Reporting Results: Options, and Dilemmas 

One of the -current debates with the life history mpyeifcent lies in 
the relative emphasis on descriptive versus theoretic^ formulations ia 
the reporting of results. If is not a pseudo_p_robI'emi Prestigious con- 
temporary authorities take vigorous and .oppositional stands on the 
issue. Almost to the point of caricature, Coles and Coles (1980) vilify 
the' .theorists : u . v; ' 



We have not been trying to extract statements from American 
citizens in order to construct self-important theories. Our 
nation's cultural landscape — yes, from u sea to shining sea 11 — 
is already "cluttered, if not badly contaminated, by a large 
and constantly increasing mass of "findings 11 : the "-data" of 
various social science research projects. Everyone's 
"attitudes" about everything have beeri,.,, 'continue to be, 
"surveyed." We have been declared a bundle of reflexes, 
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organisms that respond to "drives," a tangle of hidden and 
not-so-hidden psychopathology. We have heard our poor called 
culturally deprived" and "culturally disadvantages," our 
ordinary working people described" as "one-dimensional," as in 
~ possession of a "false consciousness, 11 and dozens of other 
.'-nbt-so-f riendly labels, by critics who are more sparing with 
• ^ themselves and their own kind. The last: thing we want to do 
-/ k * 8 come U P with a few more pushy, overwrought, wordy 

generalizations about America's people, and specifically, its 
^> women, who have been getting a good deal of attention lately — 

not always discerning or appropriate. (pp. 1-2) 

•I 

After a reference to one of their subjects, who quoted her grandmother's 
comment, "You'll find all kinds among all kinds," their concern seems a 
fea!r of stereotypes rand overly simplified generalizations, for the Coles 
then comment: 



No doubt? th6re are valuable ways of pulling together life's 
variousness into compact, suggestiVe statements.' The point la 
to move from the particular person to the broader arc of 
humanity without violating the kind of truth that daughter of 
a slave knew in her bones. One old-fashioned and still rather 
lively, penetrating, and Illuminating way of doing so is 
through the medium of a life-history (not to be confused with 
a case-history). Biographers know that through a person's 
story they can shed s light on the stories of others, too. And 
novelists know that even a person imagined can do likewise — " 
make the "real" seem closer at hand and more sharply, focused:' 
a paradox, and one of many in a world full of small as well as 
large ambiguities, ironies, Inconsistencies, incongruities. 
Any psycholdgical theory, any sociological scheme of inter- 
pretation had better do justice 'to all that — to the complexity 
of human affairs — if it is to pass the muster of a knowing 
daughter of a slave, and of her granddaughter. Amid all the 
structuring of life into "periods," "stages" of human develop- 
ment, with psychosocial variables and sociocultural factors, 
there is toom for plain biographical presentation, with a 
\ vivid moment or two — stories of humor, of regret and sadness, 

of -aspirations retained or dashed, of fears banished or never 
let go.' 

We have tried to shape what we have seen and heard into a kind 
* of story — a life presented, with all the subdued tension a^d 
drama, the dignity, and inevitably the moments of fear and 
sadness, that characterize most lives. (pp. 3-4) 

>So the argument is made for biography, for life history, for narrative. 



But creeping in, is the intimation that maybe it's the wrong kind 

* - ,./■.. 

of theory that is under attack. The concepts used provocatively,- to 
contrast with "periods" and "stages," are: 
( 

, . c .vivid moment... 
humor* • • - 
regret and sadness. . . 
aspirations retained or <?&shed... 
fears banished^ or never let go... 
subdued tension and dramat . . 

dignity. . . (P'. 4) 

When arranged this way, their account is almost poetic. When each item 
is taken on, one by one, as a social science concept, , with antecedents 
and consequences, in the beat positivistic style (Zetterberg, 1965) a 
very difficult agenda is created. What does a theoretical social 
* scientists make ot "regret and sadness," of "fears banished or never let 
. so," of "subdued tension and drama"? 

In contrast, Rosabeth Moss Kanter (1977) talks of Men and Women of 
the Corporation . The* accounts of managers, secretaries, and wives come 
alive as she accents structures of opportunities, broadening, the distri- 
bution pf power and helping .balance numbers of men and women. As we 

thought again of Laijra, Masie, Sue, Marie, and Eileen, from the Coles 1 

* * ' • 

account, their stories . took on additional meaning when viewed from a ' 

f 

perspective containing these theoretical concepts. 

It is not only the psychologists and psychiatrists who fighf this 
way over the study of individuals, but also practitioners of every other 
social science discipline; History, the heartland of the particular, 
has its theoretical, and sometimes quantitative, types* who worry about 
forces, factors, and dimensions (White, 1963; Stone," 1981).* Educational 
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evaluation, while dominated by the experimentalists and theorists do 
have their responsive, narrative types (Hamilton, et al, 1977) • Anthro- 
pologists differ as well {Lewis, 1 1970 versus Geertz, 1973). Sociologists 
are among the most vehement. and vjaried. Philosophers, too, have their 
preferred styles, e.g. Hempel (1965) and Scriven (1959). 

Our own approach, over the years has been to give close to equal ' 
time to both narrative and theorizing, sometimes a little more of one 
and sometimes the other. And sometimes trying to blend and integrate 
stories and ideas *in different ways. One of the best resolutions has 
been what Hexter (1971) called, "processive history," an alternative 
different from narrative history or analytical history. Processive 
history involves knowing outcomes and building meaning and drama' into 
the account using what he calls macro and micto 4 rhetorical principles. 
Stone (1981) speaks of "stories guided ;by a pregnant principle. 11 

, A third interpretative point is that there can be vety dtill,^ boring 
narrative accounts from which one learns nothing^ and wishes time had not 
been wasted. Equally often theoretical accounts appear that are obvious 
rather than penetrating and whose generalizations do not teach one 
anything of significance. Rather, the trick seetns to be in being 
clever, to t see and to communicate in an interesting and exciting manner^ 
items that readers find important and worth learning. And that is very 
hard to do. 



3.7 Conclusions 

The life history material developed in this study was subjected to 
multiple reviewers at different points in the process. First, with two 
interviewers the likelihood of one person's bias and perspective ^ 
influencing tfre outcome is substantially reduced. Second, members of 

the team questioned and probed regarding the data base for 

* • - '* 

generalizations derived from the tapes,. Thijrd, data have arisen from 
other times, places and sources. The most dramatic illustration 
•concerns the superintendent. The Milford District records include 
school board minutes and community newsletters. Some district "fans 11 

A. £,V. . 

"■' '.*• * 

have collected newspaper accounts from other times and places. Fourth, 
at different points in their lives some of our participants lives have 
-crossed. As each presented small — and occasionally large — items of this 
sp^rt- .we could cross check stories; 1 Finally, the materials used were 
'shared with the participles prior to publication to gain their 
perspective on the fidelity of our accounts. -While these checks dp not 
eliminate the possiblity of erroneous interpretations at least the 
frequency of their occurrence has been substantially reduced. 
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1. INTRODUCTION : 1 THEMES AND PATTERNS 



After considerable struggle we settled finally on several broad 

§ I 

themes to interpret^ our life histories. The first is "educational 
careers: people and positions over time. 11 This tends to be a more 
outside, behavioral view of what has happened to our innovators over the 

• • • .' / 

last fifteen years/ While^4^ was a theme with which we started, it soon 
became more complicated than a matter of fact look at the careers of 
educational innovators. Our group broke nicely into the cluster of 
three administrators , all men, the male teachers, and the female 
teachers. The latter split easily into younger and older. While all 
this, is simple, and hardly a cut beyond common sense, it seemed very 
critical for our data. It enabled us to say a good bit about our people 

and what and why they have done what they have done professionally. 

- ■ ■} • - . ■ 

y ■*: :> * . 

V- NV/-. w,; ,/ f 

The 'second^he^e i'#arfcally a* further analysis and interpretation of 
th.e$cat'ee£; theme. We have ^iiiXed it "Issues in Careers 11 and extended 
the discussion with refferince tjp?V^t%tnking Teaching as a Woman's 
Career," "Reformers as ^miiitt an old issue M Ph. D. 

Programs ; • ^> it and For^jpz 




. The third themes of belief systems," has had a 

more tumultuous time in t its construal and development. It began with 
our early observations in 1964-65 of the staff as a group, of true 

sjfe treat in considerable detail that intellectual struggle in our 
methodological piece, Educational innovation: a life histonf perspec- 
tive presented at the St. Hilda's Conference, September 1983, and 
published in Volume VI. ^ 
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believers, men and women of fanatical faith in a cause. In the current 
analysis we had difficulties deciding whether the accent was on "true 11 
or on "belief 11 or on "the person 11 which seem to be the components of 
true believer. Two preliminary generalizations, close to our data 
arose. First we were surprised at the religious backgrounds of the 
individuals in our '"group and we began to think and talk about? 
J Educational reform as secular religion, 11 This was doubly surprising in 
that we used a number of religious or quasi religious concepts — true 
belief, commitnfent, crusader, pursuit of the grail, in our earlier 
account Anatomy of "Educational Innovation , Secondly, we were surprised 
by the fact .that these innovative, avantgarde, change the world types 

"do go hom^jk^aln." The issue was not even on our minds initially, 

> . 

Geographically, intellectually, and attitudinally they returned to their 
origins, reverted to more basic values in greater numbers and to a 
larger degree than we would have guessed even if we had thought about, it 
at all. That suggested the possibility of very basic personality 
dispositions at work. 

These items plus other clusters of data and other low level 
abstractions led us gradually to formulate the broader more abstract 
"natural history of belief systems." This theme breaks into 1) some 
introductory remarks on current beliefs; 2) the complexity of belief 
systems, in this instance, educational, reform as secular relig;ion; 
3) the origins, development and- transformation of belief systems; and 4) 
the yovf-do-rgo-home-- again theme. Finally, we raise conclusions and 
implications about belief systems, about educational innovation, and 
about the relation between the two. 



In short, this very unusual group of educators is seen from the 
outside perspective of their careers, positions over time. The inside 
perspective accents the conception of belief systems. We try for a look 
at the natural history of its structure and content. We think that such 
views provide a major correction to current views of educational innova- 

< ■ < ■ ■ ' JL ■'*■'.: 

tion. 

Within the case study format, the atypicality of our group from 
teachers-in-general, but. perhaps not so atypical of educational innova- 
tors, and the small size of the group make our results , conjectures , 
hunches, and hypotheses in the best' sense of the generation of grounded 
theory (Glaser and Strauss, 1967). Our hope is that our surprises will 
lead to other inquiry and. reflection on the veridicality of our view of 
innovators, on the potency of our discriminations, and on the , 
generalizability of our ideas. In effect, we hope our results will be 
tested against others personal experiences, cases, data, and theory. . 

( ' . • • 

• v , - .* . 



- ■■) 
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2. EDUCATIONAL CAREERS;'. ° . •. 
PEOPLE AND POSITIONS OVER TIME V; • "> 

In a sense a care€?r is a relatively simple ^henbniSBnon — lots of 
people have them. In another sense it's an 1 interesting two sided 
conceptual coin. An occupation can be seen from the outside as a series 

of steps or positions that individuals may move through over a life time 

i- - - 

as Logan Wilson, did for The Academic Man (1942) and Howard Becker .did 
for the Chicago Public School Teacher (1951). 2 The usual anaiytiiaiv 
pattern has been to view careers in terms of hierarchically ordered*/ 
vertical, or ranked positions; The ^"successful" individual advances "up 
the ladder/ 1 so to speak. Becker argued persuasively that the career 
options open to the Chicago Public School Treacher were captured best as 
horizontal mobility, career at the 'same level but to positions 
characterized as having better working conditions. Part of our concern 
will lie in the structure of the occupational world open to educational 
innovators. f 



^rom the inside a.car^r can be view as one part of ah individual's 
open ended search for an identity. As such, values, beliefs, motives, 

and abilities ^ltertwine. With perceptions of the world, often construed 

* V X*: * . : '.y ' 4< - ■ . .. ' 
as opportunifip^gActions become hypotheses 'or trials which are tested, 

confirmed o*r Jdisconfirmed. With these new perceptions, an individual is 



Business executive careers have been examined by Warner and Abegglen 
(1955), research scientists t by Roe (1953), call girls (Greenwald. (1958), 
and mental patients by Goffman (1961;). The list seems endless, and 
illustrates the importance and wide applicability of the conception. 



led to altered " conceptions tarid reconstruals. Shortly, the analyst finds 
oneself in the fa|cinating problems in personality development and 
change. As weJiaVe indicated, when the individuals are educational 
innovators the views of careers become doubly, fascinating. 

A further perdpectiv6 arbise: especially as we thought more carefully 
about the women in our group of teachers. l£ one assumes that social 
reality is not a "natural phenomenon," which evolves according to 
natural la*s independently of the. a interests, perspectives,, choices , and 
actions of individuals and^groups, then the social WtrUcture^ 
positions can be seen as "man made" and malleable. At such a point, the 
set of issues surr^imdinV. the improvement , of* American s&ciety, as 

» ' r • . 

typified by the women's movement, becomes relevant to our discussion. 
From The Feminine Mystique (1963), as Betty Friedan labeled the problem 
of no nai^ tb.her more recent The Second Stage (1981) we. find a set of 
issues, a social -ageiida,/ which, in a very startling way, our -data on our 
female teachers permit *a reconsideratipn. At Kensiifrgton teaching was 



not "a woman's occupation", although it is more gen€jralif so in America. 
^ Our female teachers % after they left Kensington, treated the "woman's 

occupation" they found in diverse and creative ways. We believe some of 
their actions c are worthy of. broader .consideration. 

. v ■ . v ■ - '■ ''-J. a • ' ' - 

In short, careers seem an impor tan tul ever into understanding one 
aspect of the phenomenon of educational innovation and change. As we 

■'■'-'V ■ ' . ' 

began to order our data, we broke our group into a first pattern: the 
three male administrators, the seven male teachers, the three older 

•'" females, and the seven younger* females/ Those common sense divisions 

• ■;: . ; .. Z 1 ■' .• v. < 

had a telling effect |$i 6jpitog..a number of ideas... 

• • . v. "... . 
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>-^^V-v' : :U' ; : "l^'- rtThe T* 1 ***; Innovative Administrators Y- 7' /'VV'*^ ;;.-.* 

• ^ respectively §tiperintehdent f 

r^sistarit. Superintendent, and Principal, the three adndnist ra.to'r^ of fl the^ 
Milford School District and the Kensington Elementary School whd planned 
and developed the Kensington School ^as an educational innovation, 
\ /Rather than raise .the careers of* each in great detail we will focus on ' "° 

- ; - ■ - ■ 1 _ „ * ■ ' •■«*( ■ •, , 

Superintendent Steven Spanman as the administrator prototype. Brief 
items from'Cbhen and Shelby will -accent issues 4 and. introduce diversity. .* 

" In Figure 1; we v h^ of . information : highest , 

ri degrees , positions at ifrlf otd/Kensihigtoi\, maj or ' position .since 1964^65, ^ 
'current position (1979-80) , arid future possibilities;. 



* Insert figure 1 About Here . 



2, Steven Spanman: Superintendent - V , '.>..,.. . .> 

../ .. Iii everyone 1 s eyes, Steven Spanman lias "been a 4 man on; the move. It's 
tempting to say that rapidity of movement is tfce most salient dim^nsifrn • 
" of Spanman f s career.' Without question it is obvious, visible, and, dra- 
"matic, but a<f indeed are several other aspects w;hich we will describes 
Figure 2 portrays in a glaiice how rapid that movement was. . Born in a ' ' - " 
small southwestern town he graduated from high school" as he 1 turned •17, 
entered a Baptist College for a year Amoved to a. branch of .the Stated* 
University, and v was /graduated at 20. ,By 24, he completed two ^ years of 
ndlit^iry " service-, 1 an M. A., in 'Educational Administration, and another & 
year of , teaching. In the next five yearMr^/ had finished two stints as a . 
principal, flashed* an Ed;.H. , arid -became assistant superintendent .' j.ri;.;aV 
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' Name .' 

Steven Spanman 



1 o 



Jerl Cohen 



'.if 



Eugene Shelby 



_ Milford/ , 
' Kensington . 
'! Degrees Position 1 



BA, 

MA 

Ed.D 



BA,., 
MA,?' 
Ph.D 



BA 
MA 
Ph.D 



, Superintendent- 



Curriculum. 
Director/ ; 
Assistant: 
Superintendent 



Principal ;,. 



Major ..• 
Position 
Since • ■ [ 
Milford./ • Current • . 
' Kensington Position 

Big City • Profeesot of 
Superintendent Education ' 



: Pf6fessor of Dean of 
Education - School of 
Education 



Elementary 
Principal 



Elementary 
Principal 



* 1 

Future 

Possibility 

, ' ' ' 

Educational 
Consultant 
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Figure I: Career Positions of^ Milford/Kens%ton Administrators? 



city school district. At 32 he arrived in Milijprd. The fourth year of 
that tenure he was on leave of absence. A couple years of Foundation 
activity and at 38, tie became superintendent of a major city school sys- 
tem. After a decade of that he^oved to ^.University Professorship^at 
Southwestern State University. Both of these later appointments 
involved a return to the state in which ha -was bora and raised. 




Insert Figure 2 Afeout Here 



Along the way several themes appeared which clarified the rapid 
career rise. Related, presumably antecedent to, rapid upward mobility 
are high energy and high activity levels : 

Obs: Did you go. ri&ht on to State University Branch then out 
of high school? * . ^v 4 ■ - fl 

SS: Well ,now, when I graduated high school, I went. to the 
Baptist College*, junior colle^, one year, on a football 
$ scholarship. u The reason is the coach from our little 

conference down there went up there as head coach. And he 
wanted me to come up there. And then the second year I Amoved 
down to the State University Branch, which was a new school 
just started, and I went down there on a football scholarship. 
I played football arid basketball. 

.Obs: All the way through college? 

SS: Well, yeah, I graduated in 30 months. 

Obs: From the junior college? 

T>; SS: Yeah, I really didn't have my. senior year. I graduated, 

* I walked across the stage when I was 19, but I guess I was 20 
in June. , 

• 9 • . 

Playing two major sports on an athletic scholarship and finishing 
college in less than three years, just before he "was • twenty, demands a 

number of talents,' one of which is energy. , - 

• . *^ 
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Career Item 



Professor of Educational Administration and 
beginning of a national consulting firm 

Superintendent of Schools — large city district 

Director 'of Private Foundation 

Assistant Director of Private Foundation 

Leave of absence to Private Foundation 

Superintendent of Gilford 

Became^Assistant Superintendent of a city district 

Retwrned^to' Elementary Principalship, finished Ed.D. 

•Began Ed.D. at Prestigious Private University 

Elementary Principal 

Finished M.A. ', returned to teaching 

, Discharged^ began M.A. in Educational Administration 
1, at State University 

Military Serviqe, 

T ' * 1 ■ ' * • 

' ,Graduated r taught high school 

Transferred to Southwestern State University 

High school graduation, began higher education in 

Baptist College * 

' - > ■ 

1930' Born in Small Town, Southwestern, U.S.A. 
Figure 2: Synopsis of Spanman's rapid vertically mobile career 
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A second theme appears. in the form of ambition, sponsorship, 



prestigious schools of education, and the network of education adminis- 
tration in the United States. By attending Eastern University for his 
Ed.D. Spanman broke into a small prestigious community of educational 
administration. That group recruits* trains, and places able, young 
professionals. Further, the group members consult with boards in 

St 

various ways. The network is broadly located across the country. It 
has its own norms and beliefs about education, administration, arid 
careers. A brief comment from the interviewee suggests 1 some of these 
elements and their interrelationships : 

3 ' 
SS: ...they were hired by the Milford Board to select * to 

screen the superintendent applicants. They came to -me and 

asked me if I would be interested in being considered. In 

their conversations with me they said it would be a good job 

for somebody for two to three years,. * 

Obs: They phrased it that way to you? 

SJ: Yeah, it was a — I was 32 when I went there. They said it 
would be good for my portfolio. Having been an Eastern 
University graduate, as you know, you go somewhere three years 
and you move, you go there three years, and every three years 
you move. They said that the School~Board had taken the key 
away from the Superintendent. And probably given that kind of 
a setting # you would be chopped up. That is usually what 
happens to a superintendent when he succeeds somebody who has 
been around 27 years. McBride had been there for 27 years, 
had grown up with it, and they explained that ( the old timers 
and the newcomers, and all of that bit. Well, the Board, the 
newcomers had taken over the Board at that point. They said 
while there would be a lot of give and take, that that would 
be a good assignment for me, and that I ought to go there for 
two to. three years, and be ready to move. Well, I did, I went 
there for two to three years, 'and sure enough I was ready to 
mov^ . (TI, 1980) 

3 

They refers to the well known superintendents who were hired at the 
recommendation of an NEA investigator to help clean up a very difficult 
situation, in Milford in which the prior Superintendent, Mr. McBride, had 
been fired but would not leave, after the first year of a three year 
contract. Volumes I and II, Chronicling the Milford District , presents 
the story in detail. 
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Our point here is relatively simple, but profoundly important. To 
understand the innovation which was Kensington, or^e must understand 
Spanman the Superintendent. To understand him one must understand one 
of his key reference groups, the select network or community of 
educational administration which he had joined recently. Figure 3 
suggests this strand of events. 

* 

Insert Figure 3 About Here 



Later in the interview we talked a bit more; about tfiis network: 

Obs: How do you look at the ten years in. Southwe$^era ..City, 
that is, I guess, the longest span you have vhaiahywhere^ 
. ,! career wise? . % y' 1 ) .' •« ■ - v> %^ . ^ 

SS: That was the design of course. You go, the \^ yoti d$* 
it, you go three years, three years, three years, you mak6 ; :'-\!.'f; 
about four moves in this business and you are where you are - 
going to be. And, the goal of course is urban education, 
urban superintendency , and Southwestern City I guess still is 
the best city school system in the country, and was the. best 
superintendency. A good school system. ^ 

Obs: Now you mapped that out three, three, three, ten, 
whatever; as if you had a little three by five card tucked 
away somewhere? " , 

SS: No, I didn't, one of my mentors at Eastern University 
did. 

- Obs: But was it that conscious of a pattern for you from 
Small City to Milford? You were thinking along these lines 
very consistently. ( 

SS: Yeah, I had, you see, when I finished my doctorate[at 
Eastern University, I came back to Little Town, and wrojte the 
dissertation, my project, and so Professor Jones, who was 
superintendent of schools in Midwest Big City, and then at , 
Washington and then at Private Foundation, was my mentor 
there. He and Dr'; Donaldson then sort of were, they were my 
sponsors, made sure that I had visibility and they provided ;x 
the leads. When I finished my dissertation in Little Town tlje 
Board offered me the assistant superintendency of personnel, 
which was a very desirable job. I had been there, you know, 
in Little Town, we vere settled, we had a home therg. My wife 
wanted to stay there, and I was interviewing at New Jersey^and 
Long Island. I turned down a jbb in Massachusetts. And I was 
29 when I went to Southeastern City. Twenty-four or 25 when I 
went into principalship. I called Dr. Donaldson at Eastern 



University, and I said, look, they just offfered me this 
assistant superintendency in Little Town, and he did not let 
me finish the sentence. He, you know, told me to get out of 
Little Town, which was the best, or I would still be there 
probably. 

* 

Obs: It would have turned you inio a local? 

. SS: Yeah, I would become an insider, and probably would be 
superintendent now, in Little Town. 

Obs: Talk a little about that network of which Eastern 
University and Washington, D. C. are obviously part of an 
access of some kind. The Donaldsons and the... 

SS: At th^t time, Jones and Donaldson. It is Vvofesafc^^f^ 
Wilson now;' Thompson at Western and his predecessor, ' and 
whoever it was at Midwestern, pretty much controlled the big 
cities. They placed half of the big city superintendents, and 
right now ( Wilson is taking their place. He was superintendent 
in New York and has retired this last year from the 
University. He is a head hunter I and he works, £pr instance, 
I worked with him in selecftiirig the. Small City sujperintendent, 
. and since then he has; b^n; jDn - thfev pn ^ni1 £ V /™<* •■ :■• 

was on the Southwestern City arid four other selection^ ^'-fy^'Q^ 
committees acrQss the country. That is the way it wdrlc^. : '' /:; /- 

Obs: Macky (one'of Milford 1 s selection committee members) had 

> been part of that sort of thing earlier? 

SS: Macky was an insider, and the superintendent of school in 
the'Midwest. He moved from there to superintendent of schools 
in a large eastern city. He had been president of A,A,S.A, 
He was £ part of the r good ole boy network. You have a closed- 

> system iii the state, and a sort of closed system nationally, ■', 
;;and some people stay in the state and some don^U:.- , 

Vi ' . •• . • .. ' x / • 

^Qb^s: And the national network is essentially those four or 
;§fiye prestigious universities? 

;SS:^Yeah, it is, that is the name of the game. 

"... a . 

J^^si:^ And you got a vision of Southwestern University becoming 
,;;^^.o£ vthe prime parts of that now? 

* : Oh 9 ' t It is possible, but they might, they do a good bit. 
•^flSeyguy. I am succeeding has named half of the superintendents 

^o^t:he : ;.state. 

^bVsiV 'So he in effect, controls the state. 

( ^ite' controls the state network, and it is possible that I 
; {^g^^ you know, move into that area, and have some influence 
fe. but side the state. 
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But careers, however rapidly moving, never are fcontent free. 

Beliefs and" ideas arise at different times in one's life and coalesce in 

unusual ways. The content of the innovation that was to be Kensington ^ 

seemed shaped in interesting ways as belief systems often are. Con- 

* "/ ,** ^ 

sider, for example, several brief comments by Spanman: 



Obs: Were you and your brothers- the first really educated, 
college educated, members of the family? 

SS: Yeah, my. dad I guess went through sixth grade, and my 
mother -maybe eighth grade... 

Obs: ..How did it happen that you all, I hesitate to yse the • • 
word, escaped, or plunged into this other particular kind of 

,;' , ^rime M ? . ( \% ^ • ' 

SS: I f m not aure. If I knew jbhen what I know now, I £rofc£bly 
would have stayed on the farm/ Well, you know, the fam^ls.fa 
good place. I wish my ki'ds, I wish I could rear my kids' •qrUa 

, "farm, because I developed some values there that "are tough : : to 
teach my kids. But it v . wot mainly my mother who served as sort 
of a model for us . Interestingly I didn't miss a day of 'J. 

/ school in the f iri3t.>f ive years. Education was pretty - } 

important to; my /parents. ••^.•' v- . «:•*'•' v ? A/. ; , 

- Obs: Even . though they had not had;,:. 

' SS: Yeah, and we wer& reared in thie depression,-; and you know, 

we all had those, kinds of problems,. Education was the way 
; out, off the farm. ' \ \ / 



Ostensibly, the discussion shifted to religion, but education, 
social \j3lpes, and some of the "Mechanisms' 1 holding them together came 

up: |v . 



q Obs: Was religion an important part of the family? 

SS: A very important part. It was a typical southern family, 
you know. 

Obs: Baptist. . .? 

SS: Religion, yeah, is there another denomination? (laughter) 
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Obs: Methodist? 



SS: See, religion was the center of the social life : in the 
community. * You had the Baptist church on/ one side, and the 
Methodist on the other, and so "forth. . That was it. 

Obs: That was an intermarriage in those days. 

SjS: Yeah, and all of our social life' centered around the 
Church, more than the school for instance, yeah. We have the' 
Church and the school is the same. The superintendent; was a 
Baptist, he was a Deacon, and... 

Obs: Teachers probably taught the Sunday School? 

/SS: They were sort of there together, that is right. They; 
were there, and I could not get .by with anything- because thVl 
Church , the home , 7 and ;the school sort oi formed a triangle; ; \ : 
and therfe was pretty close connnunications;. My cousin taugtifc 
at school, -so , the first,: ;her first stop after school would be 
to go by-^4 vtsit with my mother. Well-, ; by the time I: got 
home on the bus it was all out. 

Obs: What kind of student were ybu? ^^W\ » 

SS: A very mischievous, I was a discipline problem, but... 

Obs: But always bright enough to stay ahead of the game? 

SS: Yeah, I graduated like, there were 17 in the graduating 
class, and I think I was third or fourth or something like 
that. \ I guess two girls and a boy, but I took every course 
that was of fered including shorthand, but I did not take home 
making, that 'is right . \ 

Obs: That was the curriculum? - y 

SS: That was it.- 



Obs: Finished high school at 15 or 16? 

SS: Yeah, finished high school at 16 I guess. 

Obs: So you could not have been all bad as a student in that 
sense. 

-*r ■ * %** ' ' 

SS: Well, yeah, but I just, you know, I got paddled once, I 
was terrible in my days in junior high* and I got expelled in 
high school. Sor&^o£ like Ralph Tyler ^as talking to us last 
week, you know Ralph Tyler? 9 * 4 * : 



Obs: Yeah 



SS: In 1921, in high school, he got expelled because he put 
skunk oil in the steam, heater, (laughter) And they had to 
close the school down. They could not stand to be in there. 

Obs: They were picky about things like that. 

SS: Oh my! > 

Obs: Now, your educational point of view, perspective- 
probably would be 180 or so degrees from your own experience 
as a student. ^What sort of shaped that? I f m just fascinated 
by how it effects all of us as far as what we believe About 
teaching, learning, and how children's experiences ought to be 
shaped. What do you think contributed ta your interest in ..J- ... 
let's say, Milford, and the shape of Kensington? -Cr 

SS: I don't know.' You know, when I went to, got out of *- \ 
college with my bachelor's degree, I was a dogmatic and rigid 
yind all of those things. I went, I taught high school in a ^ 
nearby tpwn my first year. '{ p 

^Obs: Here in Southwestern State? '>.••_'./. v |* ■■; 

SS: Here in Southwestern Stat:e, and I said, I had a largely 
Mexican-American population, down along the river. ; I taught 
Algebra I for instance, and ,1 said', so help me, God if they 
make 69 they get an F, and if they make 70 the^ get a C, you 
know? i 

' . . . ' I . ^ i 

Obs: Seems fair!?! ' - ■ 

SS: It seemed fair to me, and I said, by glory, I am here to 
teach Algebra I, and I started on page one at the beginning of 
the year, and I ripped off two "or. three pages a day, and by 
the end of the year I had covered my textbook. And if they : 
learned fine, and if they didn't, I guess what I'm saying* is 
that in my undergraduate work, everything I had re-enforced my 
bias. about how the world was ordered* I was taught by middle 
c^t.ss teachers in a middle class school for middle class kids 
I guess, using a middle class curriculum. Go out and put 
forth in that kind of a setting. Now, I taught that way, but 
it was not that way after I got back from. Korea. I got' back 
from service for two years, came, to the Southwestern State 
University, and majored in elementary administration for my 
Masters, I went out to see the Laboratory School here, land 
that is where I began to see, well, maybe that is not* the way 
it is stacked up. 

Obs:. Was that connected with the University? 

SS: , Yeah v my first, that was my first experience with 
individual differences. • 
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Ob&: Their, there wasn't anything, about your first year of 
. teaching th^t sort *of, j 
model- back homd that j 
could be.S^fferent?^- 



J ^ teaching th^t sort *of. jolted, you, it was more the seeing of a 
■ ' model- back homd that provided you. .with a- view that the world 



any 

rybpdy 1 s 

consistent with mine, and we all lived happily together; 



S§: Yeah^here. Wasn't ariy^olt the first year. There vas a 
small conmuhity/ahd everybody's norms were somewhat 



'! ; t ,.Qbs: You paddled as many as the average teacher was supposed 
V :- r tb padflle.. / ^ 

SS: .^ No, well yes, in effect t did. I did <$ot have to paddle 
sthough. I just walked into the room, arid then somehow nobody^ 
had a problem with disciplines (laughter) In fact, the 
principal would have me step*. . 



Jc 



J 1 
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Obs: Walk into other-rooms? ^; r 

r " " - - t * » . 

SS: Step across the hall.- We had a new teacher, biolpgy 
.teacher next door, who had a problem with discipline, and I, 
would walk. across the room, and this was every now and then, 
and keep them settled down. 

Obs: You didn't get paid extra for just looking mean fn the 
halls th6n? You mentioned earlier that, there were some 
virtues ©revalues, that was the word, that you, that-existed 

on growing up on a farm. v 

■ i * ■*.'*■ ■ ■ . • . ' 

SS: No, they , taught us some work ethic. That is pretty good. 
Obs: Pure and simple. 

$S: Pure and simply. You can't quibble with that; • 



Obs: No, I have the same disease. % ^ 



SS: Yeah, I guess I'm like most people during that time, and 
in the Bible belt, the protestant work ethic. 

• ( ' . . .. . . > 

Obs:. But that is the way you conceptualized it to yourself? 
You mentioned a kind of triangular-cornered, church, home, and 
school, as an education... 



coileagueNfrom Milford commented: "He never asked you to do any- 
thing he wouldn't do. He was here earJLy.in the morning and never left 
before 5:30." ■ . . * 



The- small, town "poor but decent 11 family setting interrelated with 

.church and school flowed into an acceptance of the work ethnic. Armed 

\ ■ ' ' ' .■ .•• \ ; ' • . ?' ' f J' ' 'V. • fc .'• ••*.. * ; \ f . • . 

service experience overseas in Kolrea and a large diverse State Uhiver- 

sity. seemed to broaden- the. horizons ,i?n a number of ways. r . 

Our earlier account of Spanman at the Kensington School (Smith and* 
Keith, 1971) and our ; later description and analysi&'of the Contemporary 
Context of Kensington (Volume Jl) Indib^tes Spanman f s strong interest- 
and commitment to technalogic^ ^solutions to educational problems 
emanating from American business entferp^iie.^ 

and cathexis on overhead projectors and educational television now haa 

■ ' ' ' "■••.:';/* v'v; " • ' * : > v : : . ; ... ■ ■ ' 

shifted to computers. In addition to the strong technological flavor of 
the -following paragraphs,, the equally strong £eiief in radical solutions 
to educational problems coupled, with- the commitment to help the poorer 
children of our society, is highly reminiscent of Spanman 1 s earlier 
stance in Milford., This theme is develop^ later under 

the heading, "Origins and. maintenance; of educational ideology": 

© - ■ •• '*'.*,*•.••• * ■ • ■ * ■ . ■ * ■ ■ • 

SS: Yeah, you see, unfortunately- the computer will teach far 
better,, some than even the best teacher, and because IV will 
be individualized then there won* t bp any way to hold back the! 
able student, and because the: middle class .influence will have 
access to it and some of the loVer class families will not, 
_ that means that society will have to mount^a massive effort to 
, ' have equality. 



Obs: These available in the churches, in the community 
centers, etc.? ' 

SS: You will issue one just like you issue a telephone, but " 
if the parents are not there, then what do you do? Well, you 
have to have parent surrogates. Every child has* the right to 
have an adult advocate.* So what we will do Is make sure that 
every kid has an adult advocate' who does this. ■ 

Obs: That's a tough one. 



SS: That's a tough one because that will increase the 
discrepancy ( ratfher ..than decrease it , and the, schools haye been 
very effective in reducing the discrepancies,', but wjjeti you 
take- the wraps off . . . ■ • 

Obs r It really- makes education, which had" been one of the v 
last socialist holdouts, respond to free enterprise? 

S6: It. is going to personalize It for the firs^t time, arid it*:, 
is going to decentralize it. No longer will 600 kids, have' to 
come to fa Eugene Shelby School to" get the basic skills.. There* 
will be several" op ti6ns that they have. . 

Obs: Do you see competency,* I may be plowing old ground,' do 
you see competency based on o£her a*ceas of, that kind as '« 
measures, ways of measuring learning that .may also . help break - 
the hold schools /have?. Th^t now, you hot only, have a : . \ 
technology, but you have a Vehicle^ that4,p$6ple can/adjieve 
ends and- point, to! the school or tl\e state, whoever it ^s, that 
is certifying the state? ' ^ ] . ^ *\ v ; 

S3: Yeah, it is an oyer simplification, «but 'for th'e first , ■» 
; time, see, we will be.Vble to join accountability* ai\d «■* . r 
^execution'. Put' $3.00 in here, and you get $4. 00 but 'down 
here, jand :We will be' able to measure effects iri about half of 
what ^e ar^ teaching. We Won't be ible, to hoodwink our^ublic 
' anymore. \ ■ * 1 ' ' '* ' ■ •'• ■ ' ' • '. 

£j0bs: So the usual measures, of quality ^having to do -with'., . 
number of hours and numbers of days and ijumber of* credits will 
tend to disappear?. * : \ 

SS: '. Yeah, -see, 'that is iwhat we have done' in ;ef feet-. We have 
a 500'd handle on the inputs. We can talk to yqji for days 
about costs per p u]D il ; . lib r ary books per p.ypil. The v whole 
bit:.- Cost* per* square;. foot^ 

as to" what these** inputs produce in tertris : of output. L So .for 
the first time ttpw we w£Ll be ' taking, some output measures.- 
relating them Jtp input&V aiid determining which- treatmeEtt>is 
most ef fectiye^/m08t; '^6st effective... Xeah 1 , .• it Is going to 
make a big ahasgev. %Iiy*fact, that ^ is ° one of 'the things that we 
are worfeili^w^ t>ave % cjcSntradt to puts 

; their ; : objectives on th6:coiAputer, : develop; ' 
K * ; ct it eid^^^^^rice d tests' tb> each of >those objectives.] The 
" kidst:^ pfe^tested to ..determine vhat their ; ; . . 

£lti$ttu4^ is. TKe computer then will print out" 

^ three *ot ;£ovir prescript ioris ; for the 't^acher^ that could be. used 
; iit treating the child, on objective- 301 of your ppst. test, andf 
it print}? out where the ch'ild is, what, "he has r . missed or > what 
he^asn f t, and it sends i on the note 'to the parents" saying your 
nchild has mastered these but not the others; . it is managing 
the proves s . Managing . fcurricult^V , , , 



Obs: Which* is in a^sense what the.IPI peopl^ in math for 
instance, wanted to do but didn't have the technology really 
to... . . " . * 

^SS: Didn f t have the technology, that is right, and as- a 
result, overburdened the teacher. Now, 'for the first time, we 
have got something that w£ll*help the teacher. It takes that 
paper work away. from the teacher* That is fcjhe big computer,'* 
the main frame, but then the key is once 'the prescription is 
printed out for this, in other* words, the prescription for 
syllabication or some other ward attack skill* there wojild be 
five, ways that teachers in this district h^ve found are 
effective in teaching syllabication. One of those five may 
well be the micro. One may be the text book^ etc. . It will 
also do an inventory of all 'the materials that $re available 
to the school arid the school' system. \ 

Obs: j I have been wanting to relool^ at Illich's notion' of 
resource network and. so on, you know, he spoke about the 
computer capabilities. " I don 1 1 know If anyone has *gone back 
to look at that again with the real capability of a micro. 
But that seems to have tremendous possibilities to be able to 
match up resources networks that existed. in a school. You 4 
were mentioning modes of learning, community kinds of . . - 
resources. .... 

Obs: Is the group you are working with, are they accessing 
libraries so that you can get printouts of books and materials 
and that kind of thing at this point? Because some years ago, 
some guy named Piatt who was writing about the possibility of 
eventually of .storing everyirig that is in the .Library of 
Congress on a disk. - 

SS: We -don't have that capacity now. We w,ill have it. You 
know, and just like the. lawyer now is able to access all of 
the cases on left handed people who were fired on the 29th of 
May. Instead of doing all of that library research:, you just 
push a button and there it is. It prints out, and that would 
be available to us much more cost effectively than it has 
been. The key to the micto is the cost. We have all dreamed 
about CAI, but it°has only been available to very few; Platq^ 
costs, Plato, that is the big one, costs about $12.00 a'v' ' 
student hour. Pat Suppe's mini* - computers cost about^$2.00 a 
student hour. We are generating ptograms now- that cost 300 a 
student hour, cost about $2.00 a student hour per'tgacher. If 
is more cost* effective than a teacher, and as tjve cost, <rf 
inflationary costs go up 15% «a year, the cost of^micro is 
going down. In 1990 it will be three times as productiv^/as 
what you see in there,'* at half the cost. Simply, the way 
things are going we are going to become a mere balanced 
industry between labor and capital. Labor intensified 
industries are not going to survive; and unless educators 
perceive this then we are in trouble. So yau will have a 



J. . ■ - * . . 4 



Kensingtdli irype of school with tt^ree.or four m&ster teachers, 
with > f our ofc, five regular teachers, with a bunch oif^echnology 
and aids. ■'" * ^ * ^" ' A 



^bs : So . in a: sense that part \)f the Kogpington dream, the ^ 
nerve center , which was a part of that schpol, which'Jat that 
' time was tape recorders and art and some w£ In a sense* the , 
idea was 15 or 20 years ahead 'of its time, and^l^rtly lacked 
'the key computer component . * ' 

> JSS : That is right. It is wired, and that schoolfis designed 
to accommodate the micro aijri the- rietwork5»cablfc. See, at Jthat 
school, you would have walls that are adjustable ai^d at will 
j and at, once, you^iave got cables, runnets, the wfcole things 

It would accommodate the micro, -/a;*?" ' 

Obs: Still, now, after 1*> or ?20 years. . J\ *" 

' ' ' V ■ 

SS: Yeah. * - . ' " 4 

The absorptions in the future,, in new 6 ideas* in the^ossibiliti^s^of 
echnological breakthrpughs, remain* with Spaaman. Spellirijg out visions, 
aking myths, remains a large part of creativity and charisma/ They * 



ave hot desetted' hiig,.* Now it's the possibilities itt^compttiters. ^ These 

oncems are important not onl^ as 'issues 'in beliefs aboufc educational 9 

ft * ' ', • : ■« ■ 

oals and educational means. In the context of the career. analysis we r 



Lre making, it is one more instance of Spanman placing himself at the g 
'cutting eduge, 11 "in the forefront 11 of *fchp educational action* j ^ 



In concluding, several key elements stand out. Spanman island has 



>een, oa bright, high achieving, high energy kind 'of man. His taletff and 
mergy took him to prestigious Eastern University ,^,where he fotuvd the 
lationai "network" of educational administrators. Spanman 1 s comment© 
ire important here and thjey integrate with bur mote district centered 
larrative in Volumes I arid II. on the historical and contemporaneous* 
context o£ the Milford District. Conflict in the Milford District in 
L961-62 was $o severe, that the Board tried to fire Superintendent 
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McBride. 'In a series ^.of actions by*the local C.T.A. , the N*E. A. 
.Professional' Affairs unit sent two investigators to Milford. One of 
their recommendations was to have several prestigious outside superin- « 
tendents interview and screen candidates for a short list, Xkie of these' 
men was Dr. Macky mentioned by Spanman in the interview. 

. The centrality of strong Bibie Belt conservative Baptist religion 
appeared early in his life and has stayed in prpminencg. Later, we will 
have more extended comments on/"educatipnal reform as secularized 
religion." The potency of this early .religious experience is one of the 
most surprising findings of the study. 5 

Interestingly also, and not elaborated enough in pur interview, are 
his brief comments about the Laborato t ry School at Southwestern Uiiiver- 
sity. ^Here was his first 'image of "individual differences", one of the 
intellectual* cornerstones of the new elementary education. Later, at 
Eastern University* and with national consultants, it would be ration- 

ft • V . ■ * • 

alized, deepened, and articulated. But the point here, and a very 
^tentative one, is the need to rethink trie nature and role of University 
Lab or Demonstration Schools in what ^ seems \*to be a generally negative * 

view of their importance.* If we heard ^Spanman correctly, this one was 

, ' « ' * s ' ■ - 

# . « *: ■ 

6ne of * those critical incidents in his career. Additionally, Spanman 1 s 

emphasis upon the Laboratory experience^cojiffcled with his 'graduate work 

as a ma "influence challenges the usual negativism associated with 

** . **.■«. 

jjjiniversiW based advanced cou£s£ work *as change agents. Spanman, by his 
own admission, did not have his previous conceptions of education ' 
challenged by Either 'his p re-service training o£ his initial year of < 
teach^hg. As^we shall s£e in a similar case with Shelby, both men had 
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their educational "re-birth 11 during a second teaching experience rather 



than during the so-called "critical 11 first ye&r of teaching. The nature 
of the teaching experience rather than its sequence appears to be the 
important variable 



These aspects of Spanman's career are summarized in Figure 4. 



Insert Figure 4 About Here 



From our other data, essentially Superintendent agendas arid school board 
minutes, we elaborated in Volume II on the dimensions of proactive, 
cosmopolitan,* imaginative educator and practical reasoner. None of 
.these adjectives conflict with the data presented here. In addition we 
spoke of Spanman's fascination with technology — then it was educational 
television arid overhead projectors. Now he's into micro computers. 
Underlying these is an early 20th Century faith in technology solving 

K . T. 

basic problems of education and American society. Boorstin (1973), if 
he had described educators in his account of "the go-getters", might 
well Have been talking about a latter day Steven Spanman: [ 

*/■■'• • 
The years after the Civil War when the continent was only 
partly explored were the halcyon days of the Go-Getters. Tliey 
went in search 'of 7 what others had never imagined was there to 
get. The Go-Getters made something out of nothing, they 
* brought %ieat out of the desert, Jfound oil in the rocks, and Q 

brought light to millions. ,Thew discovered new resources, an<J 
where there seemed none to be discovered, they invented" new 
^ways of profiting from others who were trying to invent and to 
discover. . .All over the continent — on the 'desert, under the 
soil, in the rocks, in the hearts of cities— appeared 
surprising new opportunities. (pp. 3-4) 



1. High energy 



2. High activity level 



3. Ambition 



4. Sponsorship 



5. Prestigious university 



6. Images of alternative 
education 
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Figure 4: Aspects of Spanman's Vertically" MobiJ.e' J Career *> 



2.12 Jerl Cohen: Milford's Curriculum Director 

1^ thought to. present similar details bn ieach of the 

.- /. three administrators. As we wrestled with the .dilemma of organization 
heire and elsewhere we . resolved- the conflict with a brief summiary 

and 'a - figure, gug^estihg aspects of their career lilies, 
r'; ? -^re?'d*tail[ed accounts^ of Shelby and Cohen Will be in other sections 
illustjrairig other main ; themes, wi£h th^ career data supplementing and 
' \4nifi'Cliii^jg % thy^sfeugsipii' ; uft'det'- f qfc^ • : : v ; . . 



, J^rl Cohen, Curriculum director and Assistant Superintendent at J 
Miifbrd f or two y e^.r s ', • * f> e rh ap s more than attyj other tftiember Of the group ^ 



^ of teachers 1 ^d adiinisttators, f its the picture of a typi^Lly f very . 
successf^y aca£ ^is c^eer had v a *. / \- 

Vr inkle pTj ^ ^eejn^cr itic^lly ^^ll^^ ^^hig "rol£ an 

educatibnial ^^yai^p, :Jhe tradllibhat^a^ an A {3. * M.S. , and Ph. D 
jh(at 29 yea^J$) with coii^pmi t ant .V.^x^er ience x o f threie years £s-' a teacher 
and on^^lar ^s a principal A in §irtaii tPwn sqhopls tod one year as $ v 
Dir^^Sj^^ a suburban . 

^B0^^^^^vpct .before cdi^ng!;-tb Curriculum. , By 4 

with .; -v 0 ^ y 

J|ric^^ tjp was a youn^ ^ 

in a hurry, once he had begun, after 1 a lay ove N r of afcouple of years > 




'0. 



Ptweeri high, school, and. collegfev "■■ : : v v K ■ ? w * 



He lef t: M^ord,/ leave of 
absence, for ^^fellowhip' in Wa^hiii^W several 
/• years at one of thevmajpr Resea^ working on 



prpbleajs.; of curricuium, dpen educa^Lon^, ; -hjid educational innovation. 



ERIC 



That experience, and the related publications, qualified him for an^ 
Associate Professorship in Education at Eastern State University, Three 
;years later he returned to the midwest for a professorship and depart- 
ment chairmanship in a College of Education. After a half dozen years, 
he assumed his present position as Dean of a School of Education in a 
State University. 

It's difficult .to know where to. begin, even for a brief commentary. 
Perhaps it f s best to indicate that pur (the researchers) paths have 
-crossed more with Jerl Cohen's than anyone else from Milford/Kensington. 
We have mutual professional friends in the innovation community or sub- 
group of A.E.R.A. and related professional organizations • We have 
talked qualitative research methodology, graduate student research, and 
issues growing out of Complexities and Anatomy . We have traded prehj# 
publication manuscripts.-. So the 'Interview was between old, knowledge- * 
able, professional colleagues. ."Researcher and subject" would not be a 
comfortable label for either . o^^^i ^a^hough interviewer and interviewee 
might be. The open ended quality of the style and the setting produced 
65 single spaced pages of his intelligence, wit , cynicism, devastating 
stories of the educationally rich and famous, and insightful analyses of 
contemporary education, of reform and innovation in curriculum and 
school organization, and of American Society. 

Cohen's career sequence raised a number 'of .interpretive items, 
initially anomalies that became patterns as .they , are repeated throughout 
our data. First, he was one of the people who traveled from , coast to 
coast on fellowships, major innovation projects, and good university 
positions, yet he returned home. ^His ddanship is in the city where he' 



grew up and at the Institution where he did his undergraduate stud^, and 
where he began his twenty year odyssey or pilgrimage* That choice of 
words, odyssey as a long wandering of- series 1 of travels, reminiscent of 
Odysseus wanderings on his homeward journey from Troy, or pilgrimage, a 
long weary journey, as a devout sefeker to a shrine, is not clear. Per- 
haps it is both. 



Second, there is the observation ■ that Jerl Cohen is part of a net- 
work or a sub community of educational innovators and reformers who are a 
in contact with one another. He heard about the post Kensington Fellow- 
ship from Dr. Leslie Roberts, one of the year long consultants to the 
Kensington School. During the year he worked with people he had known 
from earlier projects through a nationally known and active educator who 
had been a professor of his, during his graduate studies. The group 

reads like a Who's Who in this part of American Education* Later he 

' ■ - e . ' ■ • • • - * 

joined that Research and Development setting for four years. . Then he 

had two university stints before becoming dean. 

" » . ■ . v * . 

■ 'X' ' : ' •• ■ . ■ . 

Third, other than to indicate he stayed with the intellectual 

issues, this is not. the place to entertain the long convoluted analyses 

he made off the top of his head about the array of beliefs about ihe new 

elementary education. A brief, excerpt of his comments, partly tongue-in 

-cheek and partly serious, capture the quality of his reflections: 

Out of that conference, came the concept df team teaching, but 
team teaching was never... . there was never a conference called 01 
team teaching. It was called on how to improve teaching. % Out 
of that conference came the concept of team teaching and Larry 
Trump wrote that awful book, although it may.. hay€bJ?een defen-. 
sible for the tinfe. The idea was thirty percent of ^the time we 
be in large groups, a 1)bl Lancaster. .. twenty percent of the time 



we'd be in small groups, and thirty percent of the time* we'd 
be in some other kind of groups, you know. So team teaching 
is a method of improving teachers* . Now when we. got it in 1965 
there or there abouts, in Milford, we were seeing it as a 
method of school organization primarily, not as a method for ' 
improving teaching. But what it did was contribute to the 
chaos of Kensington. If it, hadn't been fo*\ that damn ' 
innovation, the teachers would have at least been in ^self- a 
contained classrooms and the chaos would have been reduced 
significantly in the school. Certainly 7 in Sieptemb^r, October, 
November, and December the chaofc would have been controllable. ; 
Now, all of the advantages that we had for, team teaching were 
not valid. I have come all the way f^om believing in team 
teaching to, at this day, I believe in the self-contained 
classroom and the reason I believe in the selfrcont ainid ., 
classroom, we used to. go from*., .the reason I i believe in it is ; 
because it has the best method of school organization for the 
individualization of instruction.. And consider the ' . 
individualization of instruction to be the moiBt importaiSt con- 
cept that we are dealing with in any "level, of education. ^ The 
self-contained classroom allows a teacher to be witfr a manage- 
able group of kids for a thousand hours. During that period 
of time, she can at least get to know something about them,° 
their . names, their /boy , friends, girl friends, brothers, 
sisters, mothers, fathers, and something about* their ability 
in mathematics, the three R f s, and social ability. 

Now what they had at Kensington was this menagerie of people 
thrown together and x all of us supported it. I supported it, 
but I would never have supported a self-contained classroom, 
under any circumstance. In fact, it was a late Concession, 
you'll recall. . . late in the year. . .where, they 'allowed the one 

: l4jdy to. go into a self-contained classroom and that was 
largely because she 4 wanted a self-contained classroom but then 

. they later conceded that the kids kind of wanted -a self- 
contained classroonf too, remember that concession that was- 
made? ■ „ -■ - 

All I would argue for now is teams of two teachers, I wouldn't 
really/argue for the self-contained classroom. I'd argue for 
teams 'of two teachers working together in a multi-age group. 
You have a team of two teachers so you could indeed have an 
inter-change of ideas and the planning and you'd have mult i- . 
age grouping to break "down the graded structure because non- 
gradedness and individualization. instructibn are concepts that 
are, to my knowledge, have withstood the tejst of time, what- 
•* ever they mean. Now see, paradoxically, team teaching .had to 
have—was only once defined and that was by Shaplin and Olds 
and it' was not much of a definition at all. The only defini- 
tiort that's worth a damn was one proposed by Bob Anderson when 
he was' at Harvard and that has about seven criteria of tearn^ 
teaching. All of, which essentially say, and I've forgotten 
the seven criteria although . I could dredge them up, all of : 



which say—all £even of them say we plan together. So team 
teaching is not an organizational structure at all. It's 
just~it f s planning" less ions together, talking about kids and 
all that. 

Now I did a study .on teaind teaching Tater when I was at the 
University. In that study 'I found that .they — all they 
did--all the teams did was to talk about where to place Kids 
rather than talking about kids. And there's a big difference. 
Instead of talking about Sally and the problems Sally is hav- 
. ing , which is what should be taking place, at elementary 
•v schools, staff meetings should be places when you talk about 

Sally and Harold ahd that kind of thing, instead in teams they 
talk about where to put people with Sally's problems together 
and so tpam .teaching has, of ^course,' died, ^fou.know, pretty v 
much. And it's died because it's. not manageable. (TI, 1979) 

While Sparimaiv "reformed" the public schools through direct action 
as an educational : pqliAo&n and administrator, Cohen stayed with the 
issues as an intellectual ^problem for over a defcadev He wrote several 
books and research monographs and a couple dozen related journal 
articles. In addition he consulted on Title III Projects and gave 
sj>eechjes to various educational groups. University teaching and event- 
Jualxy innovative administration became his career. The A blend of true 
belief i occupation, arid ascerbic wit is caugtit- in one set Of remarks in. 



his continued strugglie with liberal , causes even while returning to the 

■ " • 11 ' ' : ' : ■ ' ' ' t . ' ■ ' ■ '""} 

friendly confines of the home community: ■ ■' . 



JC: We still have' what is- referred to here as Nigger 
town. . .was when T was there and still is, amazing! iThe grade 
point average (for Blacks) is 1.87 according to th^Vice 
Chancellor and they j ust instituted a poli&y-.' that * 
opposed. > . . I think T - was tlje only opposing vote. ±i 
Central City. . .which would ^increase the standards jj 
University from no standards to something like- if ^PEHAve'i a 
1.5 for three semesters you're not allowed to enroll anlxi. I 
Wuld like cto see anything done that would increase the 'j&upber 
of Black population on campus and I thought the word wou$aT get 
.out that we all of a sudden had standards arid to confirm that 
my suspicions were true... that it was a poor policy . ..the 
local, newspaper pame. out .in favor of it so that' was 
irreconcilable proof that it's a poor idea;.. , , . , 




* \: Obs: You were the only one voting against that increase in 
. standards? . . 

JC: I argued f or two hqiirs. in the ; <te.aas 1 council meeting and, 
. V the arguments I heard were the same ones I ! ye heard for 25 

years. ; .which had almost no merit at all. . the strange paradox 
is;* and this is one of my latest deals, is that the. . . if stu- 
dents .fail in class it's as much... it 1 s the fault. of the 
system 1 . . .not the fault of .the student and so paradoxically 
here we 1 re talking about high> standards. . . there was ho 
discussion of the fact that the reason the students were doing 
pporl^ is because we give them a C-professor, whicti i's about ' 
what we have.;. we give them a textbook by a... someone. ... the 
reading level is two or three years advanced front theirs. . . 
which seeps to be of no concern to any professor'/, .we hkve no 
programmed instruction. . .we have them all take, the same test : 
...we don't have differentiated tests, .'..we. don 1 1 have \ 
' differentiated, rates. . . then you say tie'.re going to have high, 
standards. .well,, why shouldn't there be some discussion of 
the' weakness of the system to supply adequate resources. 

• ' 7 ■'<* -.(Ti, 1979) 

; The vividness and passion expressed are «a clear indication of his. - 

continued, cbimnitment to reform in the education of poor and minority 

students. - \ " ' - -\ . -V 

4 ■ ■ ^ . • *• ■ .." 

-2.13 EugeAe Shelby : Kensington ' s Principal . .*?=,- 

On the surface, Shelby \s career is less dramatic; than Sp ariman 1 s or 

Cohen's. Yet, in. .some very significant aspects, that •' wqJ^L bfc. a miscon- 

strual. . Eugene wag/^^fcrue believer and a man of v social action: . : 

. '-'./^mmm: ■■■■ : ■ : -. v " • 

ES : Okay,,>i think thatvWas described in -your v bbok as search- 
ing for the holy .grail. ..(laughter) ' ' " *~: 

Obs: Alright, yes. • v • • •. ' 

Obs: Do* you recallj^that term? .. /■ \ 



5 A 



As we reread our interviews, w,e, hay^ been struck with the importance 
of Rob Walker's observation "Case study research is* an intervention,: and 
often an uncontrolled intervention, in the lives of others. 11 (1983, p. 
156) Shelby's several references to the search' for. the holy grail 
indicated that one of our "insights 11 had been telling and long lasting. 



Obs r . Yeah, _U do .(laughter) 

% ^ ES: And I have nfct reviewed that for a 1 long, long time 

: either, but I remember that becfctjse I think it is true. I 
"have spent several more periods rif my life searching for the 
holy grail',, until I finally gave tip, 

' ' -.. • * ^ . •• ' v, • " r--<: ' / v;v ; 

-Shelby .^Left Kensington, mid-;semester in the Spring of 1966y at the 
invitation of a close friend* of Steven Spanman 1 s. It was an unusual / 
time: tc^ leave. - It was a return , to his home state where he had grown up, v 
done his undergraduate and graduate work. t It was also to an unusual 
position, as Director of PS 2100, a School of the Future. 

Perhaps even mo x:e critically than a futurist school it also in- 

> • ■ • ■ . • . . • . • . _ •. . 

volyed Eugene in another to und of ' the most difficult kind of innovation;' 
institution balding. / The elements were these':*' 

;* 1) the school was a part -of a larger Hispanic/American /Center 

\ V 2) it had multiple sources of funding including Title III 
* 7 * monies of the recently passed E.S.E.A. \ ' ■ '"^i^^ 
s fc 3) \ it was just beginning, Eugene was the fi^rst person hire^^^ 
; » by the oyerall- director . ., ' . * - '^lpv§j; 

4) , the : local city public schools was the; fiscal agent* 
^ . fr . f 5)* . a number of local and state political figures were in- 
V $ yolved _ ; . V * . 

T 6) eventually it would have its own legally constituted board 
* / of* directors 

$ : i*"..-/ • "."V..- v ■ ... ■■ ; " ■ v 

ilducatots," involved in starting Research and Development Centers arid 

J : " " i* 0 >V ' . ■■ ■■ ' 

legfonal Educational Laboratories will recognize the issues and the 

^difficulties. J:* ' ' - ■>'■ 
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Eugene's ftritr^^ 

. fe» ft; • - : , ■ . • 

' ■*>■:' -f-r \ ■■" / .. ' : •'* v • - ■ ■ 

>. As th6 t idea progressed, they came up with th^ idea of creat- 

^^ng more than just a v school and toming with the whole center 

» fy^-the^, called it Hispanic-Amer ican Educational Center^— which 

■'" /i/ould take over all of the facilities that could be» used, by 

them^r. and wduld have f -a number of major components. It b was 



- really a grandiose 3Qheme and I &±ak : it grew 'from ah initial ■ 

conception of about four components to : maybe everi eight* or. 
; ten • *Qne component was, to } be a Regional Laboratory , one ... 
Component was. : to be a Cultural Center, Hispanic- American f ^ 
Cultural Center, patterned after "the Ea^t-West Center ill \- 
/. ' Hawaii, know the mayor and some, of our Board nfembersv went c 
,/ - to Hawaii to ./visit that* .One cottiponterit^ was - P 0 S 2 1 00 , .The 

School of the^ Futute, and another .component was to be an Ad- 
ministrative Services component, the State at the. same timfe c 
had passed legislation to create .'a .numbdt of regional 
education service centers .„ ;•• ' v ' : ' r .• .' . ; ;; # ... 

Latter he continued in almost clasic understatement of the kind^-of ;* 
ems one faces <in*buildirig* innovative institutions,: r„, J' ; 1^* ■ 

■.:; , ' v :' .>;■■■•• :. ( . ;., " >, !■ , : >-v-< v •-• . 

• % v Anyway i .the main task w^s .to get continued: funding;; See , that 
was I guess | a one: year graht, so then we had to develop a' 

• ■ proposal -for | you know, th^. second and third year- funding and 
;':--^th§ stratezy fory doing that so that:* it: embraced this totals 

umbrellas It: was lef t .as a school of future., project, but 
each component 4 of this whold center then, had tQ be related . 
V . to the School of "Future in some way, and sh. I guess most- .of 
V. our time at* first was spent just tryirig to get the proposal 0 
to g#t funding for the. second year . -And also, trying to find 
some kind of . a suitable legal basics/for' the center that would 
v , . qualify us to obtain- funding. We felt that we might .'be' able 
to get both, private funding as .Well as .publib-' funding. W e H> 
that .was no \pnall. matter . Because there was not jnuch preced- 
ent for something like, that /tcy have atiy kind. of tax^fj^ingf. 
Ultimately whlat happetjAd is „that it ju^t appeared -morl and 
\ \ •more that the only vifime ap'p r ^ become the 

* Regional Educational y^wlce- Center . The state ^Legislature 
had; cheated a number or these. * In most capes, they- did con- 

-,' vert ^an. existing Title' rf I prbjectv which, if . you will recall 
Title Ili, -was , f or innovative programs and supplementary -e'du- 
V catioh^cehtersv There wefe\ a few, of • these ..in places -around 
■ tie. State.;" £ r think they created ^^^^ 
. ters, not just from nothing, burin most 'c&ses they tobkr 
.'-existing; Title II-I .projects,^ and. redirecteck them. 
- thinlc. I was the first Jto recognise that, in a way ; there' * 
"» would fiev£r be a School bf-thfe Future as such, because when, 
you becoihe - a Regional Educational Service Center you are not 
*» ; there to put your ' ma j or effort .into funding a .Show place ■/ 
school. You are there tp give. service? And the government , 
: or the charter as ">yb'u; will, the lg^^ y£fe^ ?ter f or the organi- 
zafion has dete^mifid its . f unck^K ttpfe grea t " extent . I 
remember that there ^ were. some ^ardM0^fes, ^'6me low spots, When- 
we were, arguing, ^tju Icn.ow, in what direction are we going- to 
go, and I remember the director at times would give .speeches 



to thlttuperintendents in which he would say, "Now wtiat can 
you do for the center?" Hey, what a minute, the question 
should be, "What can we do for them." 



In the course of shifting political winds, whims of funding 
agencies, and the "Tjormal" battles of people with strong but varying 
interests, the .enfcijfe, idea was transformed, . including Eugene's role 




as Director 01 



They did have a School of the Future as one of their plans, 
but they opted not to go,* with that, but to. go with a 
structure that they felt was flexible, actually two struc- 
tures. They felt like it would be flexible enough th&t^tt 
could be* converted. But anyway, the kind of funding * that v 
we' w^re able to^even begin to. anticipate would not even 
have paid the utility bill for all of this. So it also" 
becasae very obvious that'we would never inherit those facil- 
ities. It became the Regional Educational Center, and our 
titles then changed, fey the way, by title changed from.. 
Dir^tor of the School of the Future to Director, ofr the - £ 
St^iool of the Future Services, or somethings like that.* And 
I would tell people that, hey,.- ? we are o not going to have a , 
School of the Future, but one of our functions is to help 
t , ■ the school district's that we serve look "at various innovative 
practices, and help them to become the schools of * the future, 
v This was instead 'of having a School ^of the Future. 
** '. ' * ?» 

Career progress is a mix, or tangle, of multiple influences. In 

Shelby's case, . a^ "simple" move' across the. state contained these aspects"; 



j was there I guess about two and one half years or/three. Two 
and one half I< guess. And then I was approached--ybu know that 
I had finished all but my dissertation at the University — The 
^Regional Educational Center, located in the same city was 'jfifist 
getting started. The executive director., had been employed, 
and through my "major prof essor, he heard of me and came down and 
asked me if I wou^d be assistant director of the Center, wl?ich 
woul<J thery givemean opportunity to work on my dissertation* 
I was ready for a change, because things were, really not work- 
ing out^too weLl^^nd so I was about the third person that they 
. employed in the Center here, t So in away, I helped to establish 
'f the center there, theii ^/came to help establish the one hert^ 
V I suspect that my first boss was pretty glad to see me leave. 



I was not being very productive, you know, I didn!t feel 
good. Just looking >back on my own feelings, and I think / 
this^as fairly significant, I' felt like I was a voice of/ 
nationality in that organization, and felt that I probably 
\$ did a lot of what had to be done, so in a sense I felt 

success, but in toother sense I felt failure. Failure in 
^;thatt? ; :it was, not what I wanted to do, and failure that things 
9 did not work out'" the way I wanted, them to~. I did not fin4 
^ the holy^ grail there (laughter). And so* I was- to come her e, 
and my^role'here was going to be pretty much working with 
selected school principals in a comprehensive school im- 
provement program, to, ttere again, help them find the holy 
grail. Now, you know very Well the dedication that I have 
to vfi&t I have called an alternative model to education or 
>' to, you kltow, creating new models , not just incremental 

school improvement, but, you know, massiv'e restructuring 
of the school?^ £nd, that sounded awfully appealing to me, 
' ' * , and so I came*Hip here.. I think I cam^, I think I topk the . 

job in the spring maybfe, but I have forgotten whether . I * 
canve in April or what, but anyway, June was when I really 
^started on the job. I had a^.kind of intensive workshop for 
„ about ten or twenty principals, and the whole focus was going to 
really be on working with some* selected schools here. 



Shelby- s quest for th^holy grail continued. Along the way, in 

the pursuit, he raised questions which we believe remain fundamental 

in the organizational analysis of innovation: * • * 

i& * • *> 

ES: But I reafly thought that the idea, okay, I, still think 
x . that my ideas about schools have a lot of merit. I thought, 
okay, I have been through it, and instead of, you knqw, my 
trying to be principal of just one school to do something, 
it would really be a lot more productive and have a lot more 
benefit if -I could indeed work with several schools and have ; 
them do some things. I was pretty optimistic about "it.! Here 
again, searching for the* hold grail. It was Really a dis- < 
appointing thing for me. First thfere is the question of can 
a .public school district really allow ,a school tc^ be differ- 
ent. That was one of the issues in Milford. \It was an issue 
- with the School o^ the, Future, you know, while we had the 
idea. And there was an issue here. You know,, ^t he super in-: , 
tendent6 would say, ff Hey, this is a good Tl idea.\ Yeah we would 
1 "like to get some of our principals in "your summer workshop, 
antf we would like to do some things, help them to be more 
innovative, and get some good programs going. 11 1 And /et there 
was not the real support. And if we let them'db something 
'different', what is that going to do to the other schools? 
That was an issu^. We were not very selective in the people 
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that got into the program. ' I?t^no„t sure that we communicat.ed 
very well to them what it was.foi, \ And I wasn* t very good, as I 
was trying to be a one man show,, which was a real mistake. I did 
a lot of sermonizing, looking baelc on it, I think, but we had some 
things gqing for us too . I did v K£ve some good people' there. You 

- know, I planned things out pijettyj^li. But, I remember on one 

,s occasion—and I think this kind 6t describes what^i: : was up against 

*. one of the activities that I involve^ these principals in waq, 

erne of the things- that we needed to do is,.;tp^b£ pretty clear 
"about what it is we are trying to do., You^^pw^ . just have 
some objectives. If you want a schoQl,^o|pp^bmething, you 
4 ' '■ ■ have to be clear about what you want it t%',^U 'I said schools 
have been so means-oriented that' we have not ipja&ly zeroed in on 
what it is we are trying to accomplish^ " Until]^; do that , we are 
not going to do it very well . So I had them engage in an exercise to 
articulate their objectives. I remember one of the participants 
finally came up with the objective so that at the end of the year 
„ all-the kids on each grade level would be at the same achievement 
. level. I was really disappointed. 

Obs: * That did not fit too well with your goals? 

ES: We want to narrow the range of individual differences? 
It just really depressed me, 

Eugene finished his story of his post Kensington experiences with 
an account of his return to a principalship: 

- ^S: Anyway, I told you I kept asking the question, '"What is it that 
I really want to do?" And the answer for a long time was "nothing , " 
Arid finally it was , "I want to get back into the school and be a 
principal." , . 

Obs: Would it be prof i table; At this, point to go back and pick up 
how you got into the field qf £d$^ajtion? That kind of thing? 

ES: So. Let. nfe tell you about one last period, and that is 
here at my present scliool^So let^ me go ahead and Mo that. 

Obs : Sure. 

ES: Well, I told you I s/pfed myself what I wanted to. do, and 
I said. I wanted to be a principal. So I was back to pursuing 
the hold grail, and it^was a very interesting kind of thing. 
This school was one year old; they had many problems.. They 
had a petition to get rid ofe the principal. The director of 
elementary education to^i me when I was employed t f or thia 
school that he had never had ^a school with problems like that. 
He said he had to go out per£bnally and do fire, fighting, I 

•' ^. • » ' 



came out here, and indeed it was a— menagerie is not the 
right word — it was a real challenge. I was say that. It \\ 
seemed like it was just froth with interpersonal conflict. 

Obs: In just , one year? Because the School was just one year old. . 

ES: Well, the coitimunity was a new community also. Everyone 
was fighting every one else. 

Obs: Where did the teachers, were they drawn from previous > 
locations, or were they rather' new to each other? 

ES: They were new to each other. I don't blame all the v 
problems on the previous principal at all. I think he made 
a lot of mistakes, but I think he was'put into an impossible 
situation. I don't' think they did any -kind of planning* for 
this school, other than to get the building built, ^and I . 
think they employed him at the last minute. And I think 
they took teachers from other schools and in some ea&eS there 
was some dumping of bad teachers. *■ „ " % 

Obs: Like principals getting rid of the bad teachers** 

. ft ' .* ' 4 " ■ 

ES: Yeah, and he didn't have any time to work with. them. 
From the word go the school was over-crowded and he wa^ * 
having to fight those battles. Becau^ it «was vaLewed as a 
small school he was principal of this schoo^L and another, 
school, so, you know, he was divided there. The school was 
not adequately staffed at all. And tftie fact is0 that this. * 
had been a rural area which had started booming a ^burban 
area. And there was some conflict tj^tweeri' t heboid tfiherS*'' 
and tow comers I\ guess. But essentially it was people who - 
did not know each other. And teachers that did not* knoy 
each other. And more and more I am finding that h|ying^ 
people who' don't know each other fireates a ^.ot of mistrust. 
Maybe there was a time in our society when you weftre innocent 
until proven quilty, but I think that is gone. I think that 
now, you know, if parents don't know the teacher, it is 
amazing to me how many times the parents may believe some- ■ • 
thing just preposterous about a teacher if they don't know 
the person. If they know the person they would know that it* 
was not true, but just getting communication going is the 
main thing. I spent most of my time that first year handling 
crises. And I worked long, long hours. I suspect that I 
averaged. 12 hour days.. On a few occasions — well,, the seconcl 
year I was out here, right before school opened up I came out 
Sunday ^morning and school was going to open on Monday morning. 
Teachers had reported to work two to three days before that 
and we had registration. I came out Sunday morning jfnd 
stayed here until Monday morning at 6:00,' went home "and took 
a shower, and ate breakfast. and came back and then the school 
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opened. There were several times that I worked all night 
long. There are times that I would come at midnight and 
stay until the next day at 5:00 or 6,: 00. 

Obs: Doing what kinds of things? ' t \ 

* - 

ES: Well, the time I just told about . was trying to straightfei) 
out, all the registration stuff , but othet. times it was just 
trying to get some of my desk work done because I knew that 
.during the day it was going 66 $e one problem after another 
"that I had to deal with. I also had the motivation to do all_ 
of f , thfs too. But thing& started straightening out well. The, 
here again, you know, the grand design— did* we ever gall it 
tjiat at Kensington? 

Obs: No, we had not. put that label* alternative of grandeur on 
things. v ' ,Vv 



ES: Okay, well with the Schoof of the Future, we ca^.ed it 
•the "grand design," I believe. So anyway the assistant super- 
intendent here said he thought IGE was a good progi^n£*. I had 
never heard of IGE. But he described' it to me, and A I ^aid, 
"HA, -the grand design." To a gpeat extent, the concepts of it 
were at least congruent with my views and I thought well, that 
is the way it goes. So they were, going, to seclect X number of 
. city strfiools to go into IGE, and part of that was getting the 
faculty to vote on it and to agree to itr, and so that is the 
wa/ we did. it here. We decided 'that we" would go into that*.. 
Ann we did. That decision was made late in my.f^st year. We 
hadSoarent meetings to get them involved with it j'" all the 
stuff\to get people turned on* about it; By that ..summer there 
were school board meetings on it. I remember th$, Assistant^ 
superintendent .explaining it to the^school bpard^but they, 
didn't peem to understand it. And 6y that time it was 
vious that one of the board members was at war with the ^ 
intendent, and at war with, attacking thfe open space schoa»f ' 
attacking anything, and it kind of reminded me a little bifi&pf 
Milfor,d.> I don't know how much you kept; up with all- the v;x ; • 
politics, in that district; but you-may recall that- there w^fe 
one board member who became at odds with Spanmari, and just 
over a period of • tinie built up the oppo-sition to the point of., 
changing that situation. Well, it almost reminded me of the 
same thing. 6 * * (TI, 1979) 




'< Tfiiart pQ^itiLcal story is one of the^njajor issues in Volume II of our 
; Kensington ^Revisit;ed pf oj ect . % * 



t / ■ The Board, the Superintendent,:, and tfie 'Central Office continued in 
fepnflict-^in general; and over ;I,GE,. Individually Guided Education. : An 



itMependjRit. evaluation" was begun'by the Board. Shelby finished his 



atoryi 




^, But' anyway, ..t^Hat, gave^ pQwder ; f oi; . the cannons, to do away witti 
:'iiGEr so, ttie'edjcr came put that we would no longer be IGE./ 
,;6chopis, "and tn.afc -we? Would rio lbriger use .that -labely I guess 
; that .happened >thV eriSl; of the sgcqnd. year . This, was the second 
|^&ar \6f" th^ 'prpgt^m^ would be .my ; third year . " But tfe '/'■ 



1 did " not bother rae> you know-, drop- . 
b6ther me so much* but just the feeling 





tftat cer thinly , de^'tr oyjed. the Hawthpttie • ef feet of it . ' I guess 
I also hay e c pine /'to feel; that , by aiid ; -large, people :are : not ; 
. ready f ai^t^ 'T really : 

'believe ltt%' " Which ttake-js wonder;' more about the Kensitigtoti ■*,, 
s^af f , by the "way. Tq ,me . we didn^ t know how to .do. it . VWe 
m^de a lotjj&f mistakes," but there, w^s' a commitment there i And 
I ^v^Sln* fpE a lot of that comitment I did not . find . 
jhe/things, you know* you wpiild jyst relax and find r 
' tth&y ar^pretty simple, but p eop le make -it. very complex and 
/ ' lnip £ s ^ib $^ . and' say; "No we can 1 1 dp that.. 11 This is getting. * 
^intV a^ot^^^iagiie,, but I feel like - it is a conceptual prob- 
^^Lem-^hat ,]ve^^' locked but selves into.-r-like the whole bit 
aboii* gracie 5fv£ls, gradedriess. I'm still amazed sometimes 
'£.£: the simpii'stifeVv^Lew people* have of that. Sometimes teachers 
ahd, frequently par^nt^ arid school districts — anyway, we grad- 
ually moved 'away from. IGE . . I Lguess what I mean to say is that 
. finally gave up , and ttiis /isFfrom. pursuing the hold grail, 
^ontent ^myself to jq^t : run a good school—whatever that 
raea«B^. , * f ' 





• ^ The play of be£ie*f systems, not only never quite goes aw^but it 
iiaBfegral to a -larger professional self-conception: 



Obs : I guess the — I wanted to pick up — you talked several 
times about the holy grail, now, x how it shifted,? and you said 
you finally gave up on it. ^ 
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■• %V ... ^ovl might ^ ^ay;l soxftM bksic changes in the whole fabric of, 

' J :,> ' * /the. way •;st^^oL'^ : \Qpetiat^J Now, I really believed that and I 
: still belieVe feftat^j I^^fVat is my holy grail. 



ES«: Maybe r 

'•V ab's; Well, go *ahe'adV M.^iiiV^^^J^d ; >ver- time , : :or is' it as 
: v .^imple as saying T ^ " [< 

:. ES:» -Well, ,1 'read an &&0$&$xi a& j aUtnal— this is after \ 
. ■■ ''\ Kensington-- I think v it 'was y|i%le $ t?as [ working here and trying 
. • to 'help' ;, ^r incip^l^Of i^d ' tite:||||ly £g?all too. But this article , 
vwas 6ri\ change, it Was ^.Iki^ig aliQjj^back . when they were using . 

oil l^'p^v.that sbm^&hfcV^^^ better wick, somebody im-? 

. pkoved the fuel , so it.;^ of that. But it was 

/ Vstlll a. y^ry^d they invented the iijcandesr-; 

V kind of lamp; I guess 

•v.what^hat^ think there, is a term, incre- 

i -!pientalvcharigft,V as '^pte'i4d-WVv4^n tum change or, the big leap or: . 
■; whatever. 1^ lie^lly ' 1>j^- igv^d |? ; and I still do, that this is need 
f or-- wel4- , ; a^: : .T ; ^olu , t:^bii r , opposed to evolution another way 



1' 'yjjj&ii.'^ but at... 

\si; ? v.f .-.;fiS: • But^ ,at^.^h^|l^^t^e I recognize that there is such a 

* ^thing as crea^Un&^b^tt^ wicks and better fuels, and that you 
;-'q^n hav4^^^^^^i^01 schools that are good or some, you 
/"•knoy,^ |^ others, and that maybe the .best we 

||p *' 6^n .Ho^v^o r is t^§>: incremental improvements. 

(j^s^o ; lBiB-^i:iis^-^b , W". : ^"e as a sort of a realistic 'appraisal 
ra^her/than ^/chan&e in... 

ES^'i^jn l^ri^i^gvhow to be satisfied, with' 'it I suppose. 
\Obfe^m half Ib^f ? 



E5: Yeah% arxd j^ist. feel that , you know, you are -accomplish- 
ing something even when you just run a good school. / 

knd ^h^^does^the future hold? Shelby, in good Jiumor,. commented 



„once npre: 



|j> • m ■ ^ .But the crazy thing is that I don't even ruri this school any- 
" "jg 11 - >.mbre, the assistant principal does; Of course, I had, a lot to 
V:\ do with getting her. But when L come to work, I f m usually 
f .Alate-i I never get here early— I stay here pretty late most of 
the" time, but. after just really striving to get this school 
off the ground, it is really strange to see. It leaves me 
feeling almost uneasy, you kifow, but... 

r . 



Ob$: It runs itself in effect? 

ES: Ifeah, and the paperwork that I don f t get done, doesn't 
seem to hurt anything, so (laughter) , well, \ will leave it 
long enough and- — you see all those papers stacked up over 
there that I f m supposed to deal with? By this sammer, when » . 
I finally get to go through them, it is amazing, how many of 
them can go right in there without faking any difference at 
, all. " ■:. ' ..." * ■'■ 

Obs: The tape would indicate that he is painting to the & 
wastebasket provided by public school funds (laughter). 

\ 

? ES: I have become very active in professional organizations. 
I f m the current incoming president of the City- Administrators 
Association, and have spent probably more time o-n that during 
•"■the past year. Well, I started to say more time on that than 
I have in the school, but that is not quite ttue either. 
Although it probably absorbs more of my interest than the 
school does . ^ 

2.14 Tentative Conclusions 

A number of conclusions staled out from these brief accounts of our 
three administrators. Perhaps the most jgnportant item, in a* profession 
now so full of M doom' and' glo9m ,f , is the truly exciting, rewarding, and 
satisfying careers open to at least a few teachers who have opportunity, 
talent, creativity, energy. As our summary -chart indicates, the inter- 
play of academic life in the University and rough and tumble adminis- 
trative action represents an enviable blend ;Ln an educational lif e - 
career. These. men are in their early fifties now. Plenty of time 
exists for the itch strike again. Spanman talks of a prestigious 
national consulting organization, $helby is spending considerable time 
in districf ^.politics, *nd Cohen is barely into his Deanship. Whether . 
any or all ; of the three actually do enter into another round of highly ^ 
innovative leadership remains to be seen. Consistent with our analysis^ 



we would argue the answer *will be, determined by the unique, blend of 
individual, situational, and life history events which surround each^> 
of the actors . . , 



A related gen;eralization concerns the mix of action and intellec- 
tual life.' Both Spanman and Cohen have written a number of essays and 

• f / ■ ■ . ... ' ' •' 

each has authored or coauthored a book £r two. Much: of the writing 
has been "off their experience 11 rather than more formal educational 
research that comes from experiments, surveys; or historicaiS'knalyses 
as done in the academy . * For better or worse, and we will return to 
the issue of for better or worse shortly, these men are doing, reflect- 
ing, writing (and some might argue propagandizing , and then redoing 
the. cycle. The interplay among common sense, abtfion, experience, re- 
flection, and later, altered common sense and action, we believe, at 
root, is raisiri^^ajor epistemological questions. ^ 

A ttfird^generalization qualifies Becker 1 s position on horizontal 

versus vertical mobility in educational careers. Innovators, males, * 

and or administrators of high ability have strong vertical career lines 
. f 

They, seem more like business managers and professionals .'in other occupa 
tibns. Warner * and Abegglen's (1955) Big business! leaders . .in America 
seem cut from the same cloth. They are'.S^ on the move, ^go getters" 
to reuse Boors tin's label (1973). A •;•./••••;:• if 

"Sponsorship 11 is a concept from Warner an£ . Abegglen. It has been 
important for these individuals. Within a corporation; Kanter (;I977) • 



For instance, Smith (1981)' has developed in part from Kensington: 
Revisite^ a proposal for a new piece of research, M The knowledge of 
common sense, and science in educational theory, research, and practice. 



speaks of "alliances 11 as brie of the routes to power. This seems a - 
similar to what we are calling "collegial networks" , except her term 
reflects her focus on a single corporation, Ifrdsco. An older and 
broader concept is network, club, old school ties. A number of. infor- 
mal subsystqj^ exisJt in professional education. Sp^nman particularly, 

but Cohen and Shelby also, moved through linkages within the educa- 

■ ■ * ■ 8 

tional innovation community. The educational administration network 

is legion. Spanman T s comments give particular and important meaning 

to its reality. The extension and integration of the sponsorship 

phenomenon to the group or network phenomenon seems a major advance 

over the earlier conceptualization 

Finally, the three administrators remain as true believers. The 
broad belief system which we called "the new elementary education", 
commitments to individualized education, equality, and full .development 
of - individual potential remains with each of our administrators. . The 
persuasiveness and staying power of belief systems is a major t . 
addition to current discussions of educational innovation and reform. 
The current data enhance two generalizations made earlier. First, \ 



. . . commitment was to the movement fen: the new elementary. , 
education, and Kensington was an important but temporary 
training ground, a sjtep for many of the staff as they 
^searehed to create careers as professional innovators. 
Commitment was to issues and ideas as w$ll as 6 tb anything 
as place-bound as the generatipri of social structure of a 
beginning, fiddg$.ing organization. The ideas were .portable, 
applicable elsewhere, and the educational world was waiting. 

(Smith arid Keith, .1971, p. 117) 



Q - f 

The book Anatomy of an Educational Innovation put Smith partly into 
that community also and inquiries about a job, invitations to conferences 
consulting, colloquife presentations, and so, forth/ In this context he 
continued his accluaintance with Kensington people and their colleagues. . 



And second, 



^ He who would engage in large-scale innovative programs must 
be cognizant of the role of true belief that is endemic to 
: the process. (Smith and Keith, 1971, p. 116) 



2.2 Kensington's Male Teachers 
This will be a short section. To do it justice would repeat a 

...... : . ' ' * '■ • ' ' 

number of items with substantial similarity to the administrative gro,up 
and would lessen oir account of several subthemes we develop in later 
sections. The' career struggles, however, have been vivid and real. 
True belief has' remained. In a sense, perhaps because the group i^ * 
about ten years younger than the administrative group, their careers 
have a "less finished 11 quality. A significant move or two seems to 

remain for -Several. 

■ •.. " . •• . y 
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2.21 A Brief Account . % , ¥ ' 

'The basic career data are presented in Figure 5. Seven men com- 
prise the group of. Kensington's male teajhers. The heterogeneity of 

* 0 

the group's career lines may be its most distinguishing characteristic. 
The six men interviewed were all in educational roles but the diversity 
was so great that no two men held the same position. As seen in 
Figure 5, they are an educational director, in. a hospital, a high school 
teacher, an educational management consultant, an associate dean, a 
professor, .and an elementary principal. Hardly the stuff of wliich firm 
generalizations are made! Yet a. more careful analysis of the data 
yields several interesting commonalities : 1) four of the six have 
either completed Ph. D: T s or the course work required for Ph. D.'s; 2) 
all have completed Master's Degrees; 3) each has remained close to or 



in an educational setting which is surprising given. the attrition rates 
for" young males; 4) the positions, while, superf iciallyja^pearing tradi- 
tional, have a unique twist which connects with Kensington. But the 
process of their careers, their career histories, is where the fascina- 
tion lies. These histories involve ever widening arid deepening views 
of explanatory themes in the nature of the individuals who engage in 
educational innovation and reform. 
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, .... Insert Figure 5 about here 



In a sentence or ' two, - Dan Hun has spent a number of years as part 

• • | ■* ■ 

time graduate student and part-time university employee. -The hazards 
of a Ph. D. 1 program seem reified in^his career as he f s pursued cur- 
riculum theory and innovation. Bill Kirkham. has spent, most of his 

• * v • ' t * » " * ■ : " • • ' ,' 

career in public and private agencies 'fighting civil right's 'rat-ties by 
helping community action groups integrate their schools* ctfifrches 4 ,' and 
businesses. Only recently did he return* to 0 the town in which' he : grew 
up to . teach high school social studies. David Nichols worked in'.p6*|jr 



soifcnel in several .'businesses and in a Regional* Educational Laboratory • 
before striking orufi on his own as a management trainer and consultant;. 

- ■ r .: ' ' • ■■ i;'-::-^ . ,;-v'- 

John Taylor finished^ Ph< D « \in physical education 'and^nuDved; into /. * 

. ^4' . V>. . ' Y Vvf '., ; ' 

higher education- *'58fe was first a teacher then an administrator an \ 
associate dean, *of; a large School tit Education.' s Curi?ent;ly fae is, await - 
ing the publication of a P. E. book which embodies ideas central to his 

conceptions frOm Kensington. Alec Thurman taught f|>r - a year; qr two, 

■ .' ' - ' '■. : . : : '' : 'f ^ • : 

;.■ 'i • - <" ' i - ■*■■•,. . '* ' •• 

joined Shelby, iti^ Soutftwest State, took ari Educaticmal.'Jsxcholog^ Ph./.D. 
and returned to a State.,College in the northern part -of the country A :\ 
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Figure 5i . Career Poaiiions of Kensington's" Male Teachers 



. near where he grew up. Currently <he teaches ^n. individualized program 

;'■ ■' :\ ^ <i : h : ■:' * • ' . < 

which, at root, is compar&blfe in f 6rm to the math program' he. feaugKt at - 

* y ■-. * ' -■ -v. ■vV.^ " * *■'• '■'./•■•'.. '• • 

Kensington. Tom Mack, has ^been an elementary' and secondary principal in 

several districts (including " Milf orci for .a -year) . In one older school 

. ••■ •• • / . ■ — ■ ■ • - . 

he tore out walls, developed' a. materials "center , and; instituted a team 
teaching, program. Currently he is, principal of a tri -racial open^ jjlen 4 
school yhiep begins^ program for. Some of 

the children and ends With a late --^ixerrio^rr Tangu3ke and enrichment pro- 

' ; --,-v- v\' £^JJ"' / •;, •:. ,. , . ... 

gram for others. Most of. the key vcqpcepTioha- from Kensington are in 
place there. Jack Dav.is was the bhly^fiaculty" memb&r ; ^we were Unable ta 

find - . »''.. : :."\ v- .. -i. 

. * -1 ' ' v.. w v ■ ....... ■ • ; % 

2.22 One More y Lif e History "... , " , ^ ? - / \ . ; _ 

Currently, considerable de^ the 
staffing patterns of schopls., merit pay A^and teachers V careers. Our 
teacher?, especially the* males, ' push us te^raise a fundamental issue 
regarding f -thef system und^er/consideration : .•■'! As we look at our group 
of male innovative teachers, one,;ofc th^gfB^j^ strikirig^a^ec^s is' thdt 



"the system" is >larger t^ public school 



system, with >its teachers, principals, and?central office administrators. 

, {• .■, , ■ * . \ 1 * » • 

Many of 4 the ^^ulty , found -niches in higher education'. An^ . even % here r v " 

. t . t ' : ■ * . ; " . v./'c • . •' • * < ^ ; . ' • ..' • 

they differeritlkted themselves, in several ways — -some remained i,n teach- 
ing and* some became Deans . Ampng # those who remained in teaching they 
split on the -mostly rese,arch,arfd writing. and mostly classrobm dimension. 
But the idi^^ncrati^c combinations deemed the rule .* 



3 T V 



so . .. ...A' r- . 



It's fitting,, perhaps, to exemplify our point here by. playing otft . 
briefly the career of Kensington's physical education teacher,' John; 
Taylor. His thoughtful reflections raise some of his career surprises 
and elaborate in detail our more 'general point about the l, systems". 
under ^consideration) Immediately after his training as a, secondary a 

P . . E. teacher he joined the Milford District as an €^^etitary specialist 

.* *• 

in P. E. This was several years before Kensington: r 



r 



John Taylor: * I wks there two years, the first yeanl serl|kd^ 
both schopls. There were f ive or six hundred kids eac $%U 
school, and I went" tp one, school so many days a week, and trBgr 
other school the other days. And I discovered aftet several 
months i something that just shook me,' and that is that one ,of 
the primary purposes for my being there was to provide break 
time for the classroom teacher." And after all this serious 
professio'nal training I had undergone, this caused me a nifan- 
ber of serious problems to think about 1 in my own. destiny. 
What am I doing? What did r' spend all this time^4-n prepara- 
tion for? 



< 



OBS: What led~you to those. kinds of inferences? 

JT: Well, when I asked the question why can't f -have more 
time, when I work with intermediate grade children than 
primary grade children?- Since J^had learned about the atten- 
tion span on younger children, and how, I might design classes. 
Things just(did riot fit. And, the response was primarily that, 
well, that would cause a problem, -as some teachers had more 
planning time than othei; teachers, and those kinds of indica- ^ 
tors became very obvious to me, and I really did not like that.,, 
At the same time, my preparation was primarily as a secqntfary 
school physical educator, as was almost everyone's ap tffiat 
time, with perhaps one _£purse in elementary methods or games 
course for young children^, and that is essentially what I had. 
So I was really teaching as a secondary teacher, and doing 
things that I had seen othA secondary teachers do, and in 
which I had experience, and again I began questioning whether 
or not this is what I should be doing with these kids, and 
this is what I really .spent five years In training to prepare 
for. At the end of the first year I was so disenchanted that 
I was ready to leave the district, and said,I was going to 
leave unless I could have work on the conditions where I could 
do something of value with the kids, and Milford said okay, 
what would I like to do? So I said I would like to go to one 
school, and I would like to be able to vary the class schedule. 
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,Ahd I chose one and worked with the principal, and we were 
able to work out a class schedule so that I did have longer 
periods of time with the * intermediate grade children, and 
shorter periods of time with the primary grade children. 
We did that, by the 'way in which we worked the music %chedule • 
in, as well as the physical education schedule. ^But? I still 
felt primarily tljat most of the teachers weren't <really too . 
concerned, as to wh^t I*. was, doing, but at least I*had an 
opportunity to work with kids in ways I felt would be more ''"'.";< 
p.rodyctive. 'And that is when I decided to go back to grad- 
uate school. And wnen I left/ I* guess Stevan Spanman was 
coming in. ^ . 

OBS: 'You had a year break 'in service then? . 

(/ • . ; • _,.* • 

JT: That is right. T went to State 'University. Bef Ore- 1 
. m lef t, is when I think it vas Spanfoan that said, "Why doa't 
you come back here and do your dissertation while you are 
working in the school?" They were beginning £o talk about 
the school. And I said that sounded 'like a neat idea.' I 
had some correspondence , that I knew, ' I guess I had signed 
the contract to go back^to Kensington while I was still at 
State University. I started -hearing about non-graded schools, 
and going to the library to try to see- what people*- were doing s 
in physical education programs in non-graded schools. % I could 
not find anything in the literature at all. And that's. 
then I came back. I missed the first month. 

OBS: Of the workshop? - . - 

JT: Of the workshop, because I was still in school, so I got 
in maybe at the very end of that. I think it was a month long 
workshop. 

- The interplay of graduate schcjtol in teacher x careers is critical for 
vertical mobllity^in the latger system. For the smaller system, the 
Kensington Elementary School in thife instance, it's another stdry: 

■ •; • . " • ' ; : ■ . " ' . • * ; 

JT: Some discussion in the air, kri&wn already*. But Ir -stiff' "not 
sure if the educational program had been w^ll conceptionalized 
at that time. If they were ^ still workinfi/on -the specifications 
for the building, and in talking to the tteachers about what 
they' thought they ought to be doing, \ I nave a vague recollec- 
tion that there were some discissions gojlng on. at that particu- 
■ lar point and time. 

OBS: In the District? ' * v...' 
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^JT:. In the District. ' You know, what would you do, how do 
you think you ought to be teaching, and /then the people were 
listening' with an idea to design the building* to facilitate f. 
the kinds of things we wanted to do as teachers. < 

OBS: So given your previous two years, and the disappoint- / 
ment in some extent and the opportunity to do the degree, / 
your attraction to Kensington was sort of a chance to, in < 
terms of . curriculum and physical education, to kind of stretch 
your winjfs a bit , and have a go at trying to create something 
at the elementary level. . t7 i .. a • / 

JT: I was not sure if it was really that orMiot, I thinly it 
was nice to know thatr^there was a job waiting for me wtiey I 
finished my course work and all, and that if I did in fact 
want to do % a dissertation utilizing children 'Ski thd School 
^District, that would be encouraged, and probably supported. 

OBS: So you Weren't that caught up in the dream of the... 
concept? 

JT: I don't remember being caught up in that dream. Prob- 
ably there was a lot more of thai taking place the year I was 
gone. Obviously, they had to start construction and^a lot of 
other things that started taking place after I was away. 

OBS: Ypu mentioned when you first came in before we turned 
on the recorder, that you had to scrap ypur dissertation 
materials. Were those data that you had gathered In the 
School, or was that on another problem? - 

JT: No, it was on the other problem. 

OBS: So that you never really utilized the District and the 
school that way? , 

JT: No, no. I had an idea of one dissertation topic that I 
formulated while I was* 1 still at State University. When I got 
to Kensington there wasn't much time to think about new ideas 
.and any creative way, other than, gosh, what are we going to 
do with these kids in these three different locations? . 



We don't know the data and theory, if they exist, on Ph, D. dis- 
sertations—false starts, faculty support, complications, creativity, 
doing something significant, gating it as an exercise, and so on: 



OBS: You. did that, well, when did you gather your data, the 
following year when you went to State University? j, 
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JT: Yes, I was really interested in hotf the school districts 
were viewing elementary school physical education, and how 
they w^re organizing themselves , to develop the programs that 
were emerging through all these 27 separate, independent 
school ^districts in close proximity to each other, but wide 
discrepancies in the way in which they were designing their 
programs. I was purious about finding about who was making 
decisions in those districts, and. how they were making those 
decisions. That wajs^ the study that I wanted to dp, but I 
never got to do that. „ . • 

OBS: What was the fatal flaw in the* material that the one 

guy objected to? \ 

** * v " * '.' ,*'..■ • 

- ; ' JT: I don't know that there- was really any, I just really*, 
don't know. / 

, : ) 

OBS: That is a/horror story ttien? / «v ' '.. 

JT: Oh, it really, it was. I was never so sick in any one, 
point in my life. 

i 

OBS: But you could nbt salvage that? \ 

JT: No, .one lady ori the committee thought I could make it 
turn into 'a philosophical study, something else, but I said 
that is not what % I am interested in doings 

OBS: But you had gathered data-on the 27 districts? 

.JT: . No, I had not gathered data, on the 27^ districts. I knew 
how I was going to gather it, anji how I was going to treat the 
data, and I had done the literature search. , 

» * ■ Si ' ■ » 

OBS: Oh, so it had gotten chopped down befpre -you had .gotten . 
out actually into collecting, but you had done.all the pre- 
* f liminary thinking?* m : \ 

JT: Right. * * 

The dissertation, when finally chosen, moved quite quickly: 

JT: It was very quick though, 
OBS: Two to three years? 

JT: Yeah, but I mean to start all pver again while, you "ar^on 
a new job? — . - 



OBS:' Yeah, but that is what-,1 meant, "on ,a 'new job, to start 
>, from scratch on a dissertation. What problem % did you finally 

! JT: I did a study "on the dffecti of instruction and practice 

'on . throwing ability with, primary grade children. Sd I djQL 
in /fact, end up working with primary ..grade children in' a \ 
public • school situation again. But I had to *go* through the 
1 ■ ' * whole process of getting approval from th£ local school dis- 
% • ' tricfes. ' ' , *' ■ ' s ^ 1 * | " 

Besides finishing the Ph. :D. 'dissertation John had all the program 
demands of a r young university faculty member . Some* of the creativity, /•■; 
enthusiasm, and energy visible at Kensington appeared here as well: «' 



OBS: Have you pursued those kinds of problems at all since - Sf! 
then? So you had your P-. claim research-wise and that ftas 
it? Other kinds of research while you were hei:e v or when . 
you get caught by the^dmiijist^ation? , And ttjaf^Scind 6f thing? 

JT: I got caught up 'in 'thi's job five years ago, and' prior to 
that I served as Chairman of Profegsior^al-P;. E department f or 
three years, knd so eight out of the fourteen ,years that I 
have been here I have been doing some kind of adminiStratlaff. 
The- first year I was here there was— it wis interesting be- <t 
cause as I mentioned earlier, there were three of us/ Vpo of 
us in the department and two of us were .brand new. There was 
one lady with a vision of what a teacher education program* 
ought to look like, and when I — I remember the day she picked 
me up from the airport and she drove wildly through^ the Stire.el^s 
of the town to get me out here — she is a dear lady, /I love her, 
but she is an awful driver. (laughter) 




But I talked to one colleague about how I taiJght basketball, 
even though we had no baskets at Kensington Elementary School", 
and how we did have game analysis, and how the kids Understand 
that, you know; While it is true, in the final analysis, you 
have to get the bair through the hoop to get the points, that 
if you really want to be good ypu have to do what you spend 
most of your time doing, and that on knee bends, and dribbling 
and passing and all these other things, so toe had a lot of 
sfej.ll drills, and, % they were built into games that ; the kids 
enjoyed, but provided a lot of repetition and practice. And, / 
you know, we had some other kinds of goals that we used rather, 
than the ten foot basketball goals,, which would not fit in tlte^ 
shelter any^y, and I think by the time we got here and* she-, 
heard me talk about those kinds of things, ^/sheo knew she wanted 
to hire me. When I came down here in September, then this 
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other fellow came down.. We all talked' at>t>ut disenchajrfmen^ 
' with teacher education, particularly in- physical 'education, 
and we put our heads together and said this is the kind^b^ 
pfc^gram we are going to design.- I 

OBS : : Was the Woman & lady P. E. type or wasr she a more gen- 
eral elementary eciuc^tion type? 2 ^ ^ 

JTr She was in physica3\ education. So we set abo,ut rede- 
-signing, our teacher.^ education program, which I think was very 
sound at that time, and is still sound proof "yet today. We 
said things like 11 Just $ taking all these courses we know don* 1 1 ' 
have all the impact, 11 and we all took exerci££ physio.logy, 
and Tiow 'tdKuse that information when* we teach physical educa- 
tion. Nqbody really utilizes tl^t information..* Not tha't ifi^'* 
. ia not good information, but some of it Is /irrelevant to what 
. physical educators do, and' what is relevant is not taught in 
a -way js^ake people see that it is relevant. So we had 1 an 
itaage of* taking a lot of the scientific ba$£s, injphysical ^ 
education, and repackaging. For ejxample, a potirse called 
Human Kiijfetic§. That "is, a combination of exercise, .physi- > 
ology r anatomy, and 'motor learnings. : Wh^t -we said was that 
we were going' to work with kids x and we are going to get our 
students working with real kids, in publi^ schools right 
away, and*as .we studied young kids we ^re- going to get people 
who tea^t*) 1 ^ human kinetics to talk a^ut the motor learning 
;".4nd the physical characteristics, and whatever else we need 
to talk about at that point and time. So while we didn't 
scrap all the subject matter from the scientific courses we 
, 4id repackage that into a course called ^Humari Kinetics that 
(would run the whole junior year and .then ye had one called 
nlied Human "Kiftetics .thaj: Ve ran the whole,, senior year, 
i we threw, o« all tfhe methods courses »nd everything else, 
andAwe^ put* those^into! what we called a seminar in field ex- \ 
perience or seminar internship, and that would run the whole 
two years. The last Jtwo year*s of the program. *) 

,OBS: - So it did run pjarallel/then? 

JT: Right, at the same time. . The faculty would have to be 
wiiling *to -\godif y th^ir courses^ to make sure everything wds 
coming together at the right time,. And we redesigned the „ 
courses that way, anci then we set about trying to recruit, 
people who would teach it that way- for. us, arid we were able 
to do thcit, and* we biiiilt tha> program that way. We had a 
self assessment program, to help kids understand their own 
values, and how they ! feel about the world o*f teaching kids, 
as well as doing their own physical performance task and try-^ 
ing to effect some Changes on those kinds of perameters. And 
that is basically the kind of thing we had. So we had a field 
days program for two years.. , " 

OBS: Both elementary alnd secondary? 

' • ' • ■ 8 6 



JT: It was a K-12 program, and I worked in the- elemehtary 
:part so I had a group of students that I ^rked^witli £or three 
quarters, the same group of students, and I would ^pen<d three . 
to fetor days >a Week at the same elementary school with, those 
kids. And you know, we got more spohisticated * to^where be 
'■> would, have different levels of performance^, that we could ex- 
pect from our teachers. Every quarter they would statt« off 
doing things with one or two kids, ~^nd then small groups, and 
then the whole class, and the kinds of planning tasks Ghey had. 
/became more sophisticated « and 'finally they were just teaching 
all those classes. V *. * v * . * 

; \ ' < ,d ' 

OBS: Yeah \ * * . 

JT: We had thfe Human Kinetics course and a laboratory portion 
too, s$ that we could study things about kinesiology. And 
/th^n we woulii go "into the gym and we 'would actually pracfic 
\ those and experience those* things and design lessons that ^e 
might use* with young kids and ; then go around to the schools 
and try them.. We got to the point where (that program was 
growing so rabidly, we decided that we did not want'to^ take v 
everybody. So we became the .first undergraduate selective \ 
admissions progtaqjh o'n |our campus. 

OBS: Generally, not just in education? C / - / 

JT: Totally . on- the calnpus. . / 

OBS: . On the campus? ^ 

1 JT: Now there are other selective divisions programs, bkxt we 
were the first one and had to take all the flak. We dic^o^ 
Some, research on the way in which we were^ admitting bur (stfu- 
cient's and modified that, but essentially.We require every Stu- 
dent 'to spend a full day on campus for orientation and selec- 
tion process. We only admit students once* a year in that pro- 
gram. • \ V , 

OBS: Still?_ . . #i 

JT: Still. ' n> ^ 

OBS: You've J got that much demand for you? 

JT: w We cut back *the number we admitted one year because we 
wanted to do more on graduate, education and we had the same 
size faculty ^and that was one of the nice . things about having 
a controlled enrollment. You could make that decision con- 
sciously to shift your resources. But we found, you know, we 
found thfe impact of grade point averages, and some other 
standardized tests we were giving, and we had an interview 
procedure. that we WQrked on, and tried to refine, and we corre 
lated a lot of those items with their performance scores i{i the pro- 
gram. . . • \ * . 

< ^87 - * . 
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« DBS: So, you had reasonable criteria as well? 

JT: * Right. It has been defensible. We have been able to 
keep it all this time. I think part of the reason I f m in ... 
t the job *I f in in now is because people, every Dean that has 

been hero, has spoken of the physical education program in our 
college as one of the college 1 s best programs. ■ 

OBS: So 'it has', been a cummulating effect. , 

■ JT: Right, and o\ar faculty were fairly articulate and verbal. 
They were interested in broader educational problems. Thfey 

* served on college-wide committees, and they served on univ^rsit^- 
wide commottees, and Inthink generally, /if you asked the 

■■ * . faculty in the collegia to name "the top programs- in the college 

• of education undergraduate teacher Education programs, it 
would be mentioned as frequently as any other one. 

t * 

At the time of the interview John and two colleagues from the 
>hysical education department were just finishing o a text on methods^ of 
leaching physical education. He was full of tlie excitement ,pf the over- 

ill venture, and the immediate task of reading page proofs on the book. 

> ' ■ ., $ . 

To round out the picture, we would note that even when promoted to 

Associate Dean for Programs he v has continued to, teach, a graduate course 

. » 
Ln Curriculum and Methods of Physical Education. In addition he has 

Deen very active in national physical education organizations, particu- 
larly those sections involving- teacher education which he chaired* for a 
:ouple of years. 

Also at the time of the interview, the School' pf Education had hired 
i new Dean and administrative changes were in the wind. John commented: 



JT: So we have a different kind of structure in the Dean's 
office and it is hard for me to even know wjiat my job is any- 
more but I do it and I continue to feel good about some of the 

* things that I do. I get a good feeling from people who con- 
tinue to tell me that they are glad that I Am in this office, 

'and I am not really sure why they are glad that I am here, 
but. ...... (laughter) 
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OBS: But it has become more of a .general associate deanship 
and not the specific focus that it has had? 

JT: Yes, I am suxe it will change a liitle bit more as we 1 do 
some more thfng^/ but our current dean j^ust has a different 
operations" style./ All of us have had to learn „to accQmodate 
him, end kind o*f xive him a different, kind of support than we 
were used to giving, giving to the prior dean. If it was a 
program matter everybody* knew fhey would come to me, with 
program issues, and essentially I was the dean for program,, 
you know, T would be the final one to sign 'off a new course . 
in, program. I still do that or those things, because nobody 
id we stiould change that. t 



C c ^OBS: It is less cleanly delegated now? 

' JT: Yeah • 
OBS: The faculty aire a little less sure? 

JT: If somebody is really interested in another program idea 
* they are as likely to go to the dean as they^ are to me rigfct 

now. Or if people — if somebody is interested in some other 
budget issue they might come to me or .they might go to the 
dean, so we have to work out our own ways of communicating 
with ea£h other. 

This part of the interview tetminated with a series of comments that 
capture one more dimension -of the man. *We had been talking about a num- 
1>er. of political issues emanating from the state legislature regarding 
the selection, training, and certification of teachers: 

OBS: It strikes me that your state may well be^n the center 
4 of the brouhaha in the nation in the next year or two.- Is 

there any sense tfiat that).s accurate? 'That lots#>£ things 
are coming down? , 

JT: Absolutely^ ^hat scares you is that it all happens so 
quickly. . * 

OBS: - But it doesn/t s&are you enough not to enjoy it from „ 
the way you smile at it. 

. « * * 

JT: Well, theire are days when I say, you knox^ this is going 
to be one of the last days in this office, I f ongoing back to 
my old department and be a professor, and enjoy more of the 



sunshine. But. 
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OBS: I was goingSto say another hypothesis was on you might 
be that five years as an administrator, eriev learns to monitor 
, , one's behaviqr so as to not emit a lot oPcues that let you 

know how much some of this upsets you. 

v * % ft * 

•< OiNthe pnes who. can't get out. (laughter) 

JT: Well, I run a lot. Running at the end , of the day ^.s a 
« grea£ catharsis for me. * ' 

A . OBS: You run a Couple of miles per day or? • « 

/ • / _ ■ 

JT: I^started wondering how far I 4 was running, and f knew I 
cheated a lot, so I did what any good psychologist would tell 
' me to do, and that is to* chart my running-/ I set up a goal 

of 1,000 miles a year, and I write down in my little book. 
I f m disgustingly honest. I never write anything down unless 
I run and I run 1,000 miles a year. This" is about the sixth 
or seventh year now that I have been running that long,, 

OBS : How many days a week? 

JT: Well, it would average four days a week, five miles at a 
time,- so that's... , 

OBS: fc That's a lot of running! .< 4 

6 ■ - ) , ' 

Each of the stories our male teachers told sfuggests that profes- 
sional education is a larger system than an elejnentary school or school 
district. In John\aylor f s case } the Ph.- D. program was a major ^:ransi 
tion step from the public schools to * the University. The varied possi- 
bilities ill program development, innovative teaching, collegial rela- 
tionships, research and wrftiflg, and finally administration suggest the 
farther reaches of career possibilities. JDhese seem to have demanded 
the best from him and provided multiple satisfactions to him. « % 



2.23 A Provisional Interpretation 

When we. showed Figure 5 to our colleague Professor William Connor 
and aske£ him what he thought, his immediate reaction was, ^ "It looks 

. a 

\ 

like, graduates f roi^ New College in the 1930 f s. ,f The Ph. D. level of 

90 



education for .many and the move out of elementary and secondary teaching 
into diverse positions in administration, in coilege and university 
teaching, and other positions were what caught his eye. Connor put us 
on to a . summary publication, We Asked the Mole' (New College, 1939) and 
w^ recalled Goodwin Watson's chapter in Miles' boqk Innovation in Educa- 
tion * (1964) , both based on the New College Experience, These views from 
; another time and place suggest that we are on to a much more general ( 
phenomenon. - , 



"New College 11 was an innovative teacher education pro'gram from the 
1930 f s. Then, the students froto Columbia College in New York combined 
their urban experience with a rural summer experience in Appalachia, 
wording on a farm and in community activities *w*A3Tso, they combined 
S these national experiences with a summer of international travel^S^g. 
biking through Ireland, England, and the low countries in northern 

Europe. .T3je program was rich in the practical experiences of a pi;o- 

• . . «? 

• r 

gressive education or activity program and the intellectual traditions 

* \ 

of an Ivy League University. " All the students were training to* be 

■**'■■. '''*'.''.''■ . - 

teachers. 

The point we are reaching for, and obvious to our colleague Conndr, 
Is that the idealism, the reform of American society and the liberation 
of individuals through education, has its counterparts in other places 
and at .other times. We, and our Kensingtcfn colleagues as well; have 

been relatively ignorant of these. Connor, in a glance -at our career, 

, . / 

data, put us in touch with another one of these times and places and 
started" k semi free association chain of* reasoning that we have tried 



to capture in Figui^ 6. 
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Insert Figure 6 about here f • - . ' 



the New College students did their summary ' book- much as *fhe Ken-- * . 
sington teachers fifteen years ago did th^ir J !cblor*ing bopfc" (Smith and - 
Keith, 1971, pp. 345-9) • Jhey asked a question, wistfully; almost as 



we had, in out proposal , 



'we asked the mole t 



,WE HAD TO MAKE TrilS BOOK BECAUSE OtiE NIGHT. WHEN WE LET OUR- \ '■■ 

SELVES THINK THAT „NJ2W COLLEGE IS CLOSING,, WE ^WONDEREI^WHAT* V'.- 

.WE WOULlJ Sao NO^ -'NOW THAT WE 'HAVE BEEN MADE WHAT WE A$E BY - :V 

IT. ,„ ' • V * '(p. U \ 



We seemed to be sharing a^fefyid. of. idealira^ They presente>d,a kind 
of manifesto when New, College was closing. ■ We" excerpt, a brief f para- 
graph here to capture what will come to be v one o^ che central explana- 
tory themes— the natural history of true belief—which^ lies behind the 
careers of our innovative faculty: >;.' 

" .' : •' > ! ' ' : >-V-.:: " 

THAT NIGHT WE SAT AND TALKED - ABOUT PHILOSOPHIE.Sx AND PRIN- ' 
* CIPLES. SOMETIMES WE ALMOST FORGOT WHY WE WERE . TALKING AND, 
*'•• . WE- WENT OFF ON PLEASANT TANGENTS - THE GUARDS AT BUCKINGHAM , \. ( 

PALACE AND- THE REASON WHY CHARTRES CATHEDRAL IS. BEAUTIFUL. , '! / : 
AND WE LOOKED AT THESE, PHOTOGRAPHS OF. OURSELVES AND/ REMEM- / 
'BERED EXPERIENCES - SOME OF THEM' GOOD -AND SOME OF THEM /BAD - "j ' 
■ LIKE THE PICTURES. WE IMMODESTLY LIKED OURSELVES THOUGH WE / 

'" KNEW THAT WHAT WE ARE IS NOT THE BEST, BUT KNEW ALSO 'THAT . I 
WHAT, WE MAY. BE CAN BE THE BEST.' AND PERHAPS SUCH AN/ IMMOD- . 
'. i . ' 'eVtY IS NOT TO BE CONDEMNED: " IT. ALLOWS FOR GROWTH. . \ \] 

' . " ' (We Asked The MoleC 1939,p.\/) " 

N Dejavu experiences &eem a relatively unexplored form of generalisa- 
tion.- Proponents of empathic understanding or vers tehen' experiences 
might resonate to the idea (Abel,, 1$48 ) . For ourselves we wbu/d make 1 
several observations: 1) .when Professor Connor^aw the table/ of data 

. ;, .. ■'. * • • 92 . \ > /• 

. 10/ . " 
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Concern for . Other 

Images of the New ' _ — ^ Other Times and ). Traditions of 
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Careers ■ ^ 

Data. Idealism,, Educational 

Reform, Innovation 
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Figure 6; Kensington and New College: 
Free Association of Some Common Ideas 



he made an association with an earlier idealistic reform experience in 
Education; 2) when we read the two New College accounts, one an emotional 
participant summary of the experience and the x>ther a more technical 
account we, too, were struck with the similarities; 3) we speculated* 
that Kensington was a part of a -much longer and .larger, dnd, probably, 
quite episodic tradition, since awareness of prior historical instances 
seems limited, but a tradition -which has more general Utopian and 
ideological roots in American, if not Western Society; 4) for us some 
of our later empefical generalizations "educational reform as secular 
religion" and "you do go home again" have coalesced into the larger 
theme "the natural history of belief systems."- Thkse ideas are not far 
from the New College story and Connor's insight from looking at our 
figure of career and life history data. Shortly, we turn to these at 
considerable length, ^ 

2.3 Kensington's Female Teachers 

2.31 A Brief Summary Account 

Age, like gender, is one of those demographic variables about which 
considerable controversy exists among psycHologists. The long history 
'of research on age and sex differences which initially was driven by 
nature-nurture debates, often with genetic overtones, has moved to more 
complex analyses of "social roles and societal changes through history. 
Our concerns with Kensington's group of innovative teachers adds a few 
more particularistic grains of sand to those later debates. Once again, 
initially, it is career dimensions Which guide our efforts. 

! 
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Our strategy for presenting our results varies a bit here as well. 

Rather than present one or two extended life histories we present very 

brief summary accounts of "the .older female teachers 11 and "the younger m 

* 

female teachers. 11 Then we present our central analytical theme 
"* f reconstruing teaching as a woman's occupation anc£ career , v Sections 
on- "varied positions in teaching", "marriage, families,, and careers" 
follow. We conclude with an attempt to speak to "What's Needed?" , 

• ■■'•/: 
0 ' 

Kensington's Older Female Teachers . > .Kensington's "older female 
teachers" seemed cut- from other cloth than the "younger female teachers," 
and more broadly from the two groups of men, the male teachers and the 
three male administrators. Consequently we will first; sketch put some 
of the interesting career-specific items and then use the data from 
them to anticipate and presage partly by way of contrast a number of our 
later themes. Figure 7 contains a sketch of their careers. 



Insert Figure 7. about here 



The first and most striking f act- is that all three are career ele- 
mentary teachers. They started in the classroom, continued in the 
classroom (although two dropped out for some years to have families) 
and retired as elementary school classroom teachers. Significantly, 
two of the group really link Kensington with. a much older tradition* 
They came from small towns and beg^n teaching with two year normal 
school certificates. Our too frequent , ahistorical perspective often 
makes one ignorant of phenomena such as the recency of the four year 
A.B. degree plus teacher training as a requirement for certification. 



/ 



NAME 



DEGREES 



KENSINGTON 
POSITION 



MAJOR POSITION 
SINCE KENSINGTON 



CURRENT 
POSITION 



Irma Hall 



Car la Young 



I- Year 
Certificate 
BS 

1 Year 
Certificate 
AB 
MA 



ISD 



BSD:, 
Team 2 



-Remained at 
Kensington ' 
Upper Elementary 

Remained 'at 
Milford 

Middle Elementary 



Retired 



Retired 



Wanda Ellison 



AB 



BSD: 
Team 4 



Remained in ... 
Milford 
Kindergarten 



Retired 



Figure 7: Career Positions of Kensington's Older Female Teachers 
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Second, all three remained in Milford, although only one remained 



at Kensington. 1 This may well be a complex of being older, being married, 
having long standing family and community ties. Important also is that 
these three, as a group, were more concerned and upket over Kensington's 
first year than any other cluster of faculty. One commented: • 

Wanda Ellison: I never worked so hard' in my life arid I felt 
that I didn't accomplish as much with the children as the j 
amount of work indicated. 

OBS: It's ^oii're working harder and getting less done in one 
sense. ~~ v . 

WE: Right. Exactly. The later comment that I, heard from 
students who actually attended the school was that it was the 
best year of their lives. • ' , ■ 

OBS: That first year? 

WE: Yes, surprisingly. These were bright students given to 
dramatic and extra art talent who appreciated the opportunity 
to explore and the freedom from the academic daily regimen 
and they loved it. From that extreme to other parents who 
were also teachers at other schools who said it was a wasted 
year in the tim£ of their children's lives. 

OBS: Yeah. Do you have any feeling yourself as to where 
you'd be on that continuing from the best to the worst? 

WE: I thought there was some good in it but I thought it 
didn't work with the type of children, I don't mean that the 
children were not as smart, but I think the children had to 
be extremely bright to profit by a situation like that. Ex- 
tremely bright and motivated at home to seek to improve and 
these children were not. 

OBS: The majority in that sense. 

WE: Yes. 

Third, 'as they recounted episodes in their teaching careers, 
* accomplishments both in their earlier and later careers, they were 
successful teachers by almost any set of standards one might apply. 
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Th£y found teaching to their liking, an important fit* They raised 
families, they returned for more training. "They found a , pleasure in 
nurturing young children. Teaching demanded and pulled from them the 
best of their cr^tive talents. 2 At one time or another they taught 

. *• -v. 4 \ ' ' ° 

4 



most/every grade of elementary school. As one said, "It can get 



boring at oiie level.- Like the new material." 

« * ■ 

Fourth, each commented that they stayed or returned to teaching in 
part for financial reasons. The income, while not* high by standards of 
other professions, e.g. law and medicine, was very ^important in en- 
abling them and their families 'to teve a standard of living substan- 
tially above minimal level. In' nfcticular , the college j^ducation of 
their children and ease in owning their own home were important early, 
items. Buffers for ^family illness were important in one instance. 
Later, community participation, travel, and other activities were 
facilitated. 

As they talked about their retirement— -one worked until she^was 67 
and two retired early, in their early 60 f s--one of the most striking 
aspects is their vigor, energy, and creativity. One or another reads, 
paints, pots, square dances, plays bridge, gardens, takes responsibility 
for church activities and so forth. The creativity item returned again 
and again in the interviews: 



OBS: Yeah, I'm curious about this late development in art. 
Now, you did* some — you must have had some kind of talent be- 
cause you did some of the drawings and that sort of thing in 
those books and stuff... 
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WE:, Oh, well, yes, I took every art course that came along 
when — while I was teaching because it would be useful in 
teaching and giving the children work to do and so I took all 
the elementary teaching art courses that I could find and 
really all of those required courses that you have to take in 
order to receive your increment. We were required to take 
six hours every four years and so those were always ±n art. 

OBS: Oh, so you did those all along? k 

WE: Yes;. 

y 

OBS: But then again, th\t was fairly—when you were well intc 
♦your 40's th&n because yoli didn',t go back to teaching until 
then is what you said. Whkt do you make of thdt—you either 
didn't sh&w that potential early because your paintings are — 
you obviously have a good representational kinds of drawings 
and I'm just amazed that all that's blossomed in the last few 
years * > 

WE: Well, that's why I retired early because I wanted to do 
more with it. I guess I liked it all along. The very first 
inclination that I was artistic popped up in college when I 
had to do drawings of flowers and do cross sections scientif- 
ically. . * S \ 

OBS: Oh, in Biology or Botany? 

.WE: Yes, at that time I 'realized that it was gteat fun. But 
I didn't have any training in it although now I do) I go to 
school and I take art sessions.. 

OBS: Once a week or? • 

WE: Yes, once a week in painting and I go over to school 
about twice a week. I'm in the" advanced pottery and there 
aren't many of us and so we have use of the studio any ^ime 
we want it, day or night. ■ 

OBS: Dp you have your bwri wheel- and a ... ? X 

WE: I > don' t have, my own wheel but I'm going . to get one. So 
far, it*e so convenient and it ' s cheaper and now that I'm, a 
Senior C^izep, they have a half fare** deal which... 

OBS: (laughter); ^ 

WE: " Which is very attractive. I'm serious about the art, I 
really work hard at that. 
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In conclusidn, when we : divide our small group af educational inno- 
vators by gender, arid then split the men by position, those who were 
administrators and those who were teachers and" then split the women by 
age — the older versus the younger teachers — a set of patterns has 
emerged. ' 

The meaning of the patterns, if not some broad evaluations, can 
then be explored along several lines. In recent years, presumably 
heavily , due to the* women 1 s movement (Friedait^_Jr963, 1981), talented 
young women have moved from careers in teaching, nursing, and secre- 
tarial service into lew, ^m^i cine , arid business. Opportunities ;f or V . 
places in professional schQols have increased, as views, of "appropriate 11 
•careers for women have shifted. That seemed part of the naming and - - 
breaking apart of the feminine mystique. From our point of view that 
was and.is an important and desirable change in American, if not world, 

society. 

- i ■ 
? 4 • 

The issue we wish to. explore here is Friedan's (1981) concept of 

r ' / 
the second stage as it relates to teaching what has traditionally been 

a "woman's occupation 11 and especially its meaning for the talented .group 

of innovative teachers who were at Kensington in 1964^65. As Friedan 

« 

has done for "the family as a new feminist frontier" we want to move 

behind the stereotypes of "women's work" and see what teaching has 

done to and^ for our two groups of women— the* older and younger teachers. 

As always, in case studines with small numbers, it's the quality and V 

/ ... 
and power .of the ideas — concepts, hypo theses, theories, and metaphors 

rather than their verified applications to a known percentages of some 

' ■ ' 100 



teaching population. Further,, our reading of Rosabeth Moss Kanter f s 
Men and Women pf the Corporation , (1977) suggest that, "secretaries" 

~ ~ ~~ v ~~ ■ « % 

may be very different from fe^gchers. Nurses and social workers we know 
even less about. *\ , 

For these three women, insofar a£ these generalizations are true, 
teaching was not "women's work 11 in that negative sense of "those who 
can, do, and those who can't, teach." For them,, the occupation of 
teaching did the kinds of things work is supposed to do for all of us, t 
men .and women alike. This is not to argue either that anyone of *the 
three might not have been a successful lawyer, minister , physician or N \. 
business manager or executive. It is to argue, -we believe, that 
teaching should not be shunned as 'an occupation because it has been 
historically "women's work." For some women, such as these three, and 
for some men, it can do all that a satisfying career does for the 
development and meaning in anyone's life. Just as when women now make V 
choices for the kind of family life — -living together, marriage, children- 
they enter those relationships different than twenty or thirty years ago 
so .those entering teaching can do so as an affirmative choice^one 
option among many rather than an only option. m '' 

Kensington's Younger Female. Teachers . If Kensington's older female 
teacher^ were the most settled of the subgroups of staff, Kensington's 
younger female teachers were the least settled. F|>r them the flux of 
late twentieth century social change has been a major item in their 
lives. A glance at Figure 8 reveals that all but one have continued to 
work, mostly in educationally related fields. About half work full 
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time, about half part-time. Most of the positions remain associated 
with direct service with children. Only one, Jean Emerson, had moved 
into administrative work; she died tragically a year bef or& our' study 
began. All of the group have Masters Degreed. 1 Only one of the group, 
Sue Norton, has sefiously pursued Ph.' D. work, she eventually dropped 
out of the program for a variety pf reasons : concerns that education 
was not really her field, parental c&re, and marriage and family. Over 
half the group married and had children. one might expect, these 

were major events in their lives with decided influence upon their 
careers. 



Insert Figure 8 about here 
» =fc : 



The differences in "careers" for the men and women in the group 

raised a 'number of questions for us. The variety of career activities 

- 

was even more surprising and perplexing. As we grappled with the inter- 
view data, the stories the participants told, and juxtaposed these 
materials with our attempt to read widely in the "women's literature" 
we found ourselves developing several interrelated clusters of ideas. 
The most pervasive of these themes we called "Recons truing teaching as 
a woman's occupation and career." At the risk of -promoting a broad 
rationalization rather than a reconceptualization, we believe that 
teaching has been maligned, negatively evaluated with the pejorative 
label "woman's occupation." Second, and almost as a concrete specifi- 

cation of that general point, the teachers in our group overwhelmed, us. 

*> 

with their accounts of what we came to call "varied positions in 
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DEGREES 



KENSINGTON 
POSITION 



MAJOR POSITION 
SINCE KENSINGTON 



CURRENT 
POSITION 



FUTURE 

POSSIBILITIES 



Chris Huq 
Sue Norton 

Meg Adrian 
Clair Nelson 

Kay Abbott 

Liz Etzell . 
Elaine Ross 

Mary Radford 
Jean Emerson 



AB % 
MA 

AB 

MAT 

ABD 

AB 
MA 

AB 
MA 



AB 
MA 



AB 



AB 
MA 



AB 

MA 

AB 
MA 



Basic Skills 
• *Part Time) 

Basic Skills 



Transition- 
Transition 

ISD 

ISD 

Basic Skills 

Basic Skills 
Basic Skills 



Primary Teacher 
Primary Teacher 



Elementary Teacher 
(Innovative School) 

Elementary Teacher 
(Teaming) 



Elementary/ 
Substitute/ 
Volunteering 

Various Positions 



Title I , ' . 
Language Arts 
Specialist , 

Elementary Teacher 



State Department 
of Education 



Primary 
Teacher 

Part Time 

Book Store 

Clerk 
f 

Title I 

Resource Person 

Title I 4 
Remedial Teacher 
(Half Time) 

Occasional 
. Volunteering 



Computer 
Programmer 

Part Time 
Language Arts 
Specialist 

Elementary 
Teacher 



Librarian 



Deceased 



Figure 8: Career Positions of Kensington's Younger Female Teachers 
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'teaching 1 11 . What's usually called "teaching" is, a complex and varied 
-combination of positions and working conditions. For creative, $e- 
soursefuLr self-directed individuals -it/ s a, wonderland of opportunities. 

Several of our group, both men and women, ^by extended discussion 
of the intersection of careers, marriagl, and famil\y life gave us images 
of trade offs, idiosyncratic life styles, and creative resolutions of 
.their lives. Finally, we grapple briefly with these value oriented set 
of issues as we address "What's needed?" 

2.32 Recons truing Teaching as a Woman's Occupation and Career 

Some years ago we raised a perplexity which seemed important in 
educational psychology: + 



Adolescent developmental tasks are sometimes made more diffi- 
cult because the criterion of their successful accomplishment, 
is inadequately established by the. society. For example, \ 
whereas the male learns almost from babyhood that when he is \ 
a man he will hold a jdb in order to support himself and his 
family, with respect to adolescent girls our society has no 
carefully delineated set of norms. What is the purpose of 
education for her? To what extent should her education be 
governed by vocational considerations? Often the female 
adolescent resolves this Issued by preparing for a vocation 
as a contingency v against failure to marry or in the event of 
economic necessity after marriage. Not infrequently a young 
woman chooses to prepare for a teaching career because college 
graduation's expected of her by her family and her peers and 
teaching is a socially acceptable occupation for a^year or two 
prior to marriage. It appears likely th§t~before long we may' 
see the development of a career pattern fin- which the female 
teacher acquires some "basic training" before marriage, leaves 
the field for ten or twelve years in order to. get a family 
well established, and then returns to teaching as. a career 
member of the profession. 

The more basic problems of integrating this career-marriage 
decision into a general philosophy of life which are raised by 
such writers as .Simone de Beauvoir (1953) and Gruenberg and 
Krech (1952) are often given little consideration. In similar 
fashion, exponents of special programs for/ gifted adolescents. 
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have rarely tried to conceptualize the nature of and values 
involved in special education for gifted Womenv 

, (Smith, and Hudgins, 1964, p. 135) 

. # " * 

* Since that time, the women's movement has arrived, remade the fabric of 
American social life, and now according to one of its leaders, Betty 
Friedan (1981), it is ready for "the second stage/' 

As we have indicated, we were studying educational innovation, not 
the women's movement. We talked of individual livfes — before and after 
the year at Kensington. Our teachers, although educational innovators, 
were also liVing examples, of the questions we had as educational 
psychologists and we thought, maybe pr6vi.de some illustrations of the 
form the answers might take. But not until we broke our group along 
lines of gender, then age for the women, and position for the meti did 
patterns become vivid. And then the importance' of the women's agenda 
hit us forcefully. 

In her account, Men and tfomen of the Corporation , Kanter (1977) 7 
describes and analyzes issues of gender in the "Indsco" corporation in 
particular, and in work life more generally. With considerable in- 
sight and skill she integrates her discussion of managers, secretaries 
anci wives around the organizational structural themes of opportunity, 
power, and numerical proportion and balance. By'design, most of the 
discussion remains "within the organization", the problems faced by 
men and women, and especially the latter, which is also our focus in 
this section. For example, the organizational constraints that keep 
women in secretarial" roles anci the alternatives' that might be introduced 



to enhance opportunities, to empower individuals and to -reduce the 
difficulties of tokenism are raised in great detail. As we read tier • 
accoitfu: we were struck however that what she was saying was both' true 
and relevaht, but that it was onlyTpart 6 f- the- story. Along the way 
one- of our interpretive remarks in the margin we^t thi-I jpay: 

She seems , to ignore similar aspects in ''society in-general 
■ \ -aiid in social life and family which heavily consttain free- 
■ddm and action in the organization. 

'•'».:'■. * ' - ' ' . ■ • . ' 

Although our reading of Kanter had been' initiated for other purposes, 
we |ound our perplexities with the female' teachers from Ijensington> 
pushing us to mine her book for insights on the one hand and Suggest 

V 

reinterpretations on the other hand. \ ■ *> 

i" 

' The most fundamental thesis^ in this part of^our analysis has oyer- 

' ■ ' \ * \ ■ ; ; 

tones of Friedan's second stage. ( We believe^ tha^t the stereo type of 
teaching as a women's occupation and career must \>e rethought- Our 



data, conversations with our teachers, kept pushing us in ways we had 



not anticipated. 1 - 

' . \ ; . .* 

Contributing to the /inability * to takfe advantage A)f career oppor- 
tunities was the fundamental value conflict of family wife, and mother 
versus careeif. We state the dilemma initially, and per\haps tradition- 
ally, as either/or to indicate that at the extremes are \two very differ 
ent life styles. Most of the women in our study. elected\ something in 
the middle, a compromise, or an integration. The excitement of our 
data lies in tiow those compromises and integrations worked lout. 



2.33 Varied Positions Within ''Teaching 11 , 

• , ' , '•• I- * • . - *' : -\ :.' ? " * • • ' - .* * f % •'. \ 

-As our ^teachers talked about their careers and the prof essipn&l 

part of; 9 their lives they detailed \ fascinating accounts of varying 
v .'' activities and' positions. The after-the-fact obvious generalization is 
that .teaching is ndt of a piece, at least as practiced by these . individ- 
uals. It is a*ifroad<*label for a number of s^activities or positions 
that interact dramatically with conceptions "of time and setting. In : .. , 
this; section we present heavily in their own words their accounts of 
the ^ork .dimension of their life histories. As they spell out the 
factual Stories/ iti varying degrees- they present themselves more , 
broadly, more specifically, and more subtly. We hope, the accosts 

. V ■ * . '• . ' • ,; . '• % ',■ ■ ■ : 

clarify not only the varied positions within teaching but also the 

meaning of teaching in the lives of innovative reform oriented educa- 

* torsv ■•' 5." • ' 

• • »••' '-" \ ' i 

. . Title I Npw; »Varied Opportunities . Varied^ opportunities seems 
V the 'label whibh captures Meg Adrian Ji s implicit strategy. She is now a 
* » Title I Resource Teacher in an elementary .schboL'iri> a -large city public, 

school system. < She had had a number of yeats experience in a team 
■V r ; '/'teaching;; arrangement. Multiple grade levels, then ,one« grade level > y 
, - but multiple teachers, and changing principals* and colleagues. To the 
\- *• query, "Wjti^ did yoij^ move? 5 she responded': ° ', 

•;':V--:" ' Med Adrian: . Several reasons* . . the biggest/ I think was I 

"v/.-'' 7 needed a'; change % . . -'V,^!- . ; ^ - 



And then more specifically: 

-I had worked in contact with 150 children and I didn't realise 
\..we kept saying^ "We're! tired, we're tired." • o • 
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And in, the reflections of a colleague: 



I did not realize it as much until the next year. It f s very 
interesting, one of the women, who had also worked here, did 
not move that year/ but she did the next.j She said, "Now I 
know what you mean, it f s really such a relief, not working 
with that many people or having that many new contacts." 

She moved to a schoo^ with children, "most of them are from a very 
poor economic situation..." and she moved to a different role, a Title 
7 I teacher with children "who are having reading problems." The tutoral 
and small group teaching involves children who fit neitfier the regular 
classroom nor the test defined special education program. Her^ major 
reaction: 

■ . j 

.it 1 s really been a pleasure, to me, the children I .work 

with seem like they're just doing great. I f m just so pleased 

with* them, ,but I f m giving them things that they can work with. 

I try to just keep pushing them things that are a little bit 

harder. But 1 think that is the big difference, thatjt'm 

giving them tasks at their level. 

Her point was reiterated, and extended slightly, in a later comment 

I. feel that without all the curriculum guides and all the 
things I have to do, I feel free of all that in the program 
I f m ln. } That's what I enjoy. I just can work on what the 
child needs. , 

The trade off of special programs and projects seems to be a 



separation: 




...you lose a Tittle bit of the feeling of being part off the 
school, I think, and working at all grad$ levels with the 
group*.. of teachers and also, even within the 'whole faculty, 
I feei.. . .I } feel just a little bit set off someway, because I 
don]>fIfiave' the same experiences. . .so it's a little bit of a 
different -feeling. 



But Title I programs come in varied shades. Meg's formerj Transition 
Division teammate at Kensington, Claire Nelson, t lives 1500 miles away and 
had recently moved from varied substituting jobs into a half t: 
I remedial teaching position: 

OBS: How do you get your kids? ' - . 

Claire Nelson: We pick them up based on a Needs Ass< 
which the state has developed and using their guide! 
far as cut off scores in the areas of reading and math. 

OBS: What range in age do you work with? 

CN: First, second, and third grades. I did this, because 
we're not wealthy — wealthy!-- we 1 re not poor enbugh to receive 
funding beyoiftKthird grade. We have been able to~we f ve had 
enough children with problems in those ages to merit going 
beyond that. 

OBS: Do you move from building to building? 

CN: No, I'm in "one building, half time. We look at the 
scores in the fall and we're given a cut off point. They 
have, to be a year — reither a year behind in one subject area 
or maybe a half a year behind in both reading and math towards 
teacher recommendation and then we pick them up according as 
to how many hours that they allocated to our building. This 
kind of thing cHanges from year to year so there is some un- 
certainty based on the findings and based on how many children 
.show a need in a given building and again the population 
shift — they shift the number of Title I teachers in a given 
building in a year* I've been in the same building now about 
two years. I was in one building two years and then they got 
cut back and then that building failed to qualify so they got 
cut completely and now I've been in this building two years. 

• OBS: Do you work literally one on one or do you work with 
small groups? 

CN: One on one tutoring. We work very closely with the class- 
room teacher as far as enriching — not enriching so much as 
reinforcing our; work on what they're doing. 

OBS: Do you child every day? 

«CN: Every day for a 20 minute block. Usually 25 or 30 minutes 
but 20 iflinutes is a normal range with a given child. Sometimes 
another Title I teacher and I will pull two children together, 
play games and that so that they have competition among peers 
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rather than all educators and adults. But we! re pretty much - 
game oriented in that the children we are working with are all 
behind, many of them are either immature as first graders in 
many cases, they just haven't caught on to the all day in 
school business or in the case of third graders, they are very 
reluctant to be singled out as needing special help. They 
just don 'ft really like it and it takes a great deal to coax 
them into\it, cajole them, encourage, you know, whatever, you 
take all these different approaches and we've jdone a lot with 
games. < 

OBS: It sounds as though — have you talked with Meg? 

CN: Yeah. - ' 

OBS: It soiihds mueh like her role. 

CN: Except she's working with older children and I think she A 
has groups, does she not? " 

OBS: Yeah, that's why I was pushing the single one on one. 
She tends to work — when I was there for example, she has a 
group of four or five children that she had pulled out of 
what would appear to be a fourth or fifth grade level. 

CN: Now, A she is their reading teacher per se, is she not? Or 
do they also read in their classrooms? 

OBS: Yes, they read in t|ieir classrooms. She's working again 
—it's very similar — whether it "s Title I I'm not sure. 

CN: Yes, it is. v / — 

OBS: It is Title I. She identifies some children or she 
takes recommendations- from teachers and then she'll pull them 
out on — it seems like a little more flexible basis. It may 
be three times a week— four or five kids for maybe 20 minutes 
or a half hour and she worjcs with a lot of games, word games 
and so on. I thought it was totally reading. I don't remem- 
ber her saying anything about mathematics. 

CN: Title I, £s I understand it, just varies from state to 
state, from district to district. As I see it, the money is 
given to a state and they administer it. And that's why the 
differences. Also, our district is different than the neigh- 
boring districts in many respects. We get no additional funds 
from the district. What we get is total Federal money. It's 
divided up among how many teachers there' will be, how many 
hours. When the money runs out the district kicks in enough 
that our model is strictly one" to one certified teachers. 
Some districts use a certified teacher coordinator and aides, 
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actually ^working with children, 'Some districts use a lot of 
district funds too. Some use small groups. So it's very 
highly individualized. We happen to subscribe here to the 
one on one model. 

OBS: So you've been doing that for four years. How do you 
• like that? It's a very different kind of teaching, it is one 
on one, it is almost always working with children with prob~ 
lems. You know, you can argue that some of the beauties of 
it is that it is teaching at its best, A you're really giving 
to kids that need it. On the other hatid you kind of lose the 
excitement of the super quick kids and the group activities. 

CN: But now, again, I'm in an open school. So we're sort of 
sandwiched between first grades and second grades all around 
us, kids are moving. We do have contact with the teachers. 
If we're having a problem right then and there on the spot or 
if a child's having a problem understanding what's being pre- 
sented to him -in his school's group, that teacher can come 
right on over and say, "When you get. Andy, please work with 
him because he just didn't get it today." So I follow up 
right then. 

OBS: , You're in the same larger room? It's not' as if you're 
isolated in a room by yourself. 

CN: Right, we're right in between them, with bookcases on 
either side but we can stand up and say, "Hey! Come here." 
* So we're a part of the staff and we're in very clojse contact 

with the teachers whose children we ' re^ seeing . 

OBS: What's the relationship with the other faculty. Is 
there any feeling that you've kind of got the world by the 
tail and that you've got the ideal teaching and a — and that 
the ob^ef teachers are earning their pay? 

CN: No, no. They are just delighted to have us. They are 
thrilled that the children have the extra help. They are 
very concerned for the children. They can have additional 
help because they* cannot always give it to them. They don't 
have the time, they have too many children to also teach. 

Claire Nelson had been talking abelit individualization as .a goal 

of Kensington and moved on to a consideration of her current Title I 

■ ■ . _ " . ,'i . - 

situation: ^ * 

" $'f. ' ■ ■ . ' " . . ■ 

CN: I think I've probably reached one of the best of all 
possibilities in that, I can work with a child one to one and 
I can work in relation to what he's doing in his class. We 
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are free to take a couple of children from that — whatever it 
is they're coming from—reading or math class. We offer them 
a chance to pick a friend to bring along. For another child, 
that we see at a different time in the day — two or three of 
them can come and do something with one another. iff 

OBS: Then you do do some.... 

CN: Not by written design,. We do it as a means of varying 
the program, as a means of added incentive sometimes or maybe 
it's a reward — to bring a friend along and play a game or to 
bring a friend and show them what they have done. So it is 
more of an incentive kind of thing than a real instructional 
tutor* And you can't totally work with only one child against 
yourself because I think they get tired of playing only 
against an adult. - 

OBS: .That's why I was pondering why — is there anything within 
your program policies that "would preclude your working with 
two or three at a time? . - 

CN: Just the way our district is set up, yes. We schedule 
one child at one time period^ and ocasion^lly we will take a 
coupl£ at a time. We will double up but we're not really 
designed to do it that way. 

"OBS: What would happen if you had three children? 

"CN: I guess I can't schedule them. I can do it if I don't 
put it on paper and I do do it. 

OBS: What would the rationale be if you were to say—here 
are three children who happen to work well together and we're 
doing certain ty£es of reading, skill building on a sort of 
semi -game capacity and it's just educationally moire beneficial 
for me to work with these three children? 

CN: I don't think I'd have a problem with the teacher in- 
volved . 

OBS: I'm sure she'd give you all three. 

CN: No doubt, I'd probably run into a problem with the over- 
all program — the director of the program would argue— that's 
not the design that was intended, the program was not written 
that way, we aren't funded that way. We are funded for one 
certified teaching working with one individual who is given 
time blocks a*iri we do have the flexibility of pulling in an 
extra child or two ocasionally but we are to devote our 
attention to that .one child for that time that he's in the 
group. . . 
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Part Time Language Arts Specialist . As we consider each of our 
younger teachers, we kept finding surprising variations of the career, 
marriage, family patterns. Elaine was more^ experienced, eight years, 
than any of the other younger teachers at Kensington, She married in 
December of the 1964-65 school year, sought a replacement, and left at 
Easter of the first year of Kensington: 

Elaine Ross: So then I started — right away the next fall I 
applied' back in Collegeville. I had taught back there, I 
believe it was about eight years before I went to Kensington 
and had a position in a school that was very close., right * 
down here about three minutes from our hdme and taught there 
one year and then one of the things thatpl wanted to do 
intensely was to become a mother. So i/stayed home' the next 
year and with health, ease, and no tension, I thought maybe 
this will help and it worked! So I have a daughter that's 
12 now. 

OBS: Just after* Kensington? 

ER: No, after one year of teaching. One year after Kensing- 
ton and then we had our daughtet. 

Her career was held in abeyance, and then an idiosyncratic chain of 
circumstances began: 

OBS: So you taught for one year and after that, the mother- 
hood and, . • 

ER: I felt very sincerely that you needed — that I wanted to 
be home with my daughter when she was little and every fall 
and* every late summer I got telephone call after telephone 
call, an awful lot, begging me to come back to the classroom. 
Then when she was about two I only had two calls. When she 
was three years old the telephone ceased to ring and the tide 
changed and there was no way I could have gotten back in then 
because by that time I had accumulated 18 years of teaching.. 

OBS: Salary and grades and all of that needed. So at that 
point were you, interested in getting back>in after say, your 
daughter would have been five or six? * 




ER: Well, what happened — I did get in — as a pupil — kind of 
an involved source. My husband encouraged me to go back and 
take a course. I didn't really want to but I went. I had 
gotten my undergraduate work at Grove Acres, went back and 
got one down there. Made an appointment and had my credits 
evaluated and see, what happened — I walked in — but who did 
I have but the father..., I had had his daughter in second 
grade. He welcomed me with open arms. 

OBS: You were considering : going back to graduate school and 
you ran into Dr. Grist? 

ER: That's right. He looked at my credits and said, "You're 
enrolled." So that began and I just took one or two at a 
time and my husband is a "former administrator and thinks very . 
clearly and felt that I needed some time away from our daughter 
and she needed some time away from me. We were very attachedr- 
I was a . strong mother to them — and to a degree — and so I 
gradually took courses- and the first thing I knew I was ready 
for working, on my Masters project, the paper. The funny part 
of that — you mentioned puppets a minute ago — when I first went 
in to see the one who was assigned to me as an adviser whom I 
did not know, I just \ind of slithered in and said something 
about — would it be possible for me to do my Masters work in 
puppetry? And he paused a minute, put his hand in a box and 
came out with a puppet, "Why not?" Oh, I hit the right ad- 
visor. 

OBS: You pulled the one right out of the hat there... 
-J ER: He was just fantastic. I don't know... 

/The pattern of related beliefs as reasons and justification seemed 
to provide an integration with her interests, talents, and skills: 

OBS: So the Masters then was in Elementary Ed or was it more 
specifically...? 

ER: It was Language Arts. They tried to get me~many people 
• tried to talk me into going really special— because the jobs 
were there, but I kept saying and of course, in that time it 
was more of a Remedial Reading and I said I don't: believe in 
it, it doesn't work. If a child is having trouble you can't 
. give him more of the same, you've got to be different, you've 
got to motivate him arid you've got to do something to turn * 
him on. 

OBS: Elaborate on that a bit — meaning that if you had a child 
who could be a year behind on achieving the test scores and so 
on, you would not remediate with him...? 
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ER: No, i would not give him more work sheets and more work 
books and more books, the same thing. First of all, I do a 
lot of communicating with him to find out what his interests 
are and then expand and hit at a kid with it, whether it be 
through building something or puppetry or dramatics or art 
or music or whatever his bent is. 

OBS: Rather than pursue that failure route which.you mentioned 
before? 

ER: Oh, it has never worked. 

The "career spinoffs", opportunities for growth, identity, intel- 
lectual excitement, beyond the central work for pay seem very apparent: 



ER: Well, yes, I did language arts rather than reading and 
everybody kept saying, "You're making a mistake, you're not 
going to be able to get, a job." I still decided that was the 
route I wanted to go. So'then>I did — I started my Masters. 
He advised me* to write a book that could be published and this 
was what I was wanting to do, I still want to do that. I 
wanted. to do it and I started and I wrote about three chapters 
and my husband read it and he say, "Uhhuh." He said, "Why 
don't you tape your presentations ?"-^by this time I was doing 
• presentations to the School group — "and then try to write it." 
But I had a very difficult time writing "Watch It" and putting 
that in a book. I became very, you know, very bookish when I 
tried to write it and sa my advice is that I think they've got 
it and so I had them video taped. I did hours and hours and 
hours of video taping and thousands of hours of editing and 
there's nothing worse than looking at yourself for thousands 
of , hours . ,.'"':'< 

OBS: And the video tapes would be presentations to children? 

ER: It's the property of the university right now and can be 
borrowed*by anyone to use them, classroom, university class- 
rooms. It is not geared" for use with children because it has 
the whole spectrum. What I did was just--the topic was 
"Language Development" and so what I did was I made my pre- 
sentation — I had a. Puppet Dress — I'll show it to you. I have 
a Puppet Dres?, everything comes to life from the pockets and 
what it is' is instilling children, exciting them about making 
puppets which you see, there ate puppets that can be made 
quickly because of the value in the puppet is not in' the 
" making of it but the language that happens because of it and 
that's what I wanted to do, was to get over that hurdle 
quickly to get into actual language and communication. 
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So far, her account refers mostly to the initiation and transition 



issues. The career itself had shades of interest and individuality: 



ER: In the meantime ,wtiat had really gotten me going on that, 
one of the kindergarten teachers in Collegeville had known 
that I f d always used puppets in' the classropm knd she was in 
charge of a Kindergarten Northeast Educational Meeting and 
wanted to know if I would talk to them. I was on the program 
with Carl Norris so you can imagine how excited I was except 
that I was thinking—if it's kindergarten children-it f d have 
to be something that's quick and easy and simple. So I started 
researching — this was long before I f d started working on my 
Masters and then there was nothing. There was so little that 
I was just amazed wheh I found one — somebody mentioned some- 
thing made from an envelope, a puppet made from an envelope, 
that was a Shari Lewis idea, and another book had one in it 
made of crocodile — made from the same cuts. 

' • • \ . 

OBS: Really — that was that devoid of...? 

ER: That devoid. Everything was made of or geared toward 
papier-mache, the marionettes, elaborate wood, you know, the 
strings which little folks can 1 t handle and' in fact, I have 
trouble with them myself and so I thought if I can make a 
puppet, from an egg carton and an envelope I can make it from 
lots of other things. So everything I emptied in thfe kitchen 
, .,1 saved. I've got puppets— I made some from bleach bottles, 
detergent bottles, even the card top of a bologna package 
makes a terrific puppet. So, there's just no limit to what 
you can use. So I did that presentation and was well received 
and then it- got me all fired up then when people heard about/ 
it an<J then, "Would you come to our school?" It just started 
increasing, it just > kind of happened. 

OBS: Demonstrations? 

ER: Then I often followed it up with workshops with the chil- 
dren, and that's, what I like to do. I encourage them to have .- 
me for the whole thing or at least to let them do that part 
themselves and then when the children are making puppets then 
I go around with a puppet in my hand — if I'm not too busy 
cutting plastic or fake fur—so that I can interact with them 
and really get across to them that the puppets need attention 
and develop his personality and while you're working or what- 
ever and decide what he's like and with that happening... 

OBS: And again, to emphasize the communication aspect rather 
than making the puppet which would leave them with only the 
puppet making as opposed to showing the... 
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ER: That's one big point I'm making to teachers. You know, 
teachers have a tendency to say, M 0h, wouldn't you look cute 
with that hat." 



OBS: Really gussy them up a bit. 

ER: Yes, what they're saying to the child is he's not. done 
yet in my eyes, but what they*re really N saying, "I don't want 
you finished yet because you'll be raising hell but I want you 
to be busy as long as the others." But the child doesn't in- 
terpret it that way. So that as a point that I make to teach- 
ers — if somebody gets through, "Terrific! Why don't you go v 
over in the corner and give him a voice?" Someone else can 
s£y, "Join John and see what you can say to each other." and 
I encourage them to go that route, and I say try % that in other 
things you ' re doing rather than saying , "Your picture would 
really look nice if you had a flower in his paw." 

OBS: Well, that's again an interesting insight but you can 
again see a bias of many teachers — it's the room will be a 
little bit more quiet if he puts a hat on the puppet rather 
jAan talks in a corner with another ittfd and reacts to the 
noise level and so on. 

ER: And all the way around. 

OBS:, So. then you started tromping around generally in College-: 
yille doing those kinds of things^ 

ER: Local schools — in the beginning I did it for nothing and 
then I started charging $10 to go and you know/ an hour and a , 
half a day for $20v Well, then about ^-well , I think my daugh- 
ter was in kindergarten and our local school renewal, and I 
know the principal quite well. That's one advantage I had. . 
over most of the principals in Madison in that — and they knew 
me and the kinds of things I did and he was starting--beginning 
r — the. school had qualified for a Title I* program, Beginning. 
So he had written his proposal and he had written the job , 
description, and he talked to me first, to .f ttfSjBw . • . 

OBS: Is that right? • , . \ . • 

ER: Yeah, I couldn't get a job under regular things because.^ 
I just cost too much but the Federal Government could afford : ^ 

OBS:. Especially if they would build you iiit as^the expertise 
needed for this project. t 

ER: So I became a Title I coordinator at Blue Water School, 
half time. 
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The accounts, when, presented in detail, offer multiples-opportunities 
for emphasis, interpretation, and analysis. Mostly wefleave these to the 
reader. Further, we hope that some of the "unexamined data 11 , apart from 
the very fact we have chosen to present it to the reader, will be used 
implicitly, if not explicitly to carry out what Van Vfelsan (1967) has 
called validation through the extended case method and situational analy- 
sis. , ■'■ * 

In picking up on the part time aspect of Elaine* s work' history, pur 
intent is not to denigrate "the full time careerist 11, position. The 

"spin offs", "the pluses" that seem a part of Elaine f s integrative resbr; 

* '■' ' * ■ ' - ' / 

lution of the problems surrounding careers, marriage, and family are very 

<p m '■ . . * ir ■ * ♦» 

important. In a sense our argument seems an elaboration of Virginia 1 
Woolf f s A Ro§& of One's Own : "* 

V '. ..a;wipman must have money and a room of her own if she is to . 
"write fiction; and that, as you will see, leaves the great 
.problem of the true nature of woman and the true nature of 
fiction t unsolved. vi;|jjj29 f p. 4) 

Our summary figure seems a step farthe^.in that analysis, but not, con- 
tradictory to it, of UTqolf's inheritance from.. tier aunt in Bombay. 



Irisert : Figure 9 about here • 



The Lure of ; Teaming . For all bf its difficulties;, •arid^t does 
have those, teaffl; ; t£aching is one of those organizational; structures 
that many teachers £lnd both livable and exciting. (Smith and Keith, 
1971, Ch. 7 , Shaplin and Olds, 1967). Claire Nelson found It this way: 
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Figure .9: Aspects ;of Elaine's Career and Family Resolution 1 
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CN: I was in the primary school the first year teaching 
fourth grade in a self-contained; classroom which was a very 
frightening experience, the first day, having always been in 
teams and open schoolv Just the four walls around) me with 
one group of children.- - 

•PBS: Other* might say that that would be ye ry^ cpmflortirig, txx- 
be by yourself without all the eyes arid ears about}. Why" was 




^..frightening? ' 

CN:';,' l^had, no-ond to share with, I had no one to jbeflect 
ta.me ^h^t I" vas doing, 'I had ho one to question pn what 
had ;ob^ery§d .going on, I juSt 'had nobody to plan with or 
sharfe f.eelings about children or > the program's, t missed 
sharing:;; 

¥u , could 



back 
they 
to * 
the 



OBS; . "At the end of the day,> tbere was ;Hpthing yt 
shate.- because no one else had been a- part ,of thaft "experience 
with ybiiv. . 

CN: : No, because they had had their four walls with .their 
self-contained classrooms and we were all tired' at the end of 
the first day ^nd that sort of. thing but you cpurdn!;t- share 
' . ; in die same way that we had done teamwise. ' •. ± \. % ■ ■ , 

^Teaming is an idea- of multiple forms when specif ied; cpncx^tei^. , 
: GlaLire Nelson spoke v of the nature and consequences of pti6 of; .thbife 
forms : 



OBS: 




Sounds lika it-;^,goi a]:J the ingredients. 



CN: Which is ,a good—and I; did, I liked thje set up, I liked 
the people I met while I was interviewing and I was favorably 
impressed .by that. Then I ^wi'Cched tpi \ m A th& sixth grade the 
second year I was there because they ^had /an omjaning and they 
needed somebody and I guess they had ' looked a? my -team 'ex£;" v -. v 
perience because sixth grade was set up with hqmei rooms and 
then we had-- I think six sixth grade teachers and children J 
were very v$t?:ictly academically grouped f Or- reading and jmath-- 
so*y° u had\ievel one through six, Wlptev^er was the leyel p£ 
the children, for reading and math.* We /each taught one science 
unit. ^Jine happened to oceanography which I inherited because 
the person ;S place I took had been "teaching that particular 
science unit.; So that 1 a. what I 'taught >. How. did we do with 
social studies? I don't remember, we were fairly department-, 
alized; We worked together: a gtfead^ deal as far as all the 
teachers knew all the sixth graders which was „ partly because '-" 
you could go and you could say; -ypti know, I'm having a prob- 
lem in this area, how are these children, or how is this group- 



^:v v t^a ( ctij^6-: ^itfe^pu; or have you noticed this happening or 
v £;^$^^ a - % great deal * of "sharing because we all 

children and it -was" a yery exciting, happy 
■^^•fj^l^^i^^^Te ' so "'than the primary fdurth ; grade totally 
^•^•;^elf-cbntained classYoom. ; * ■ V 



isis t^?^^ ; *A a !^ i P8. style, CXairQ 19 responded to very positively . 

We prob^d:^.;, ' \ * ^ 

very comfortable. in that setting, 
f : ;>£r efetr irig i t to the self-contained. Any feelings as to why? 
- h ^b^' ^j^rtei picking; but* trying to pick-your brain as, to the 
'orlj^i)^l/of IthM'.k^d'of open classroom teaching. Why were you 1 
a person ;who ; seemfed to thrive in a kirjd of team sharing set- 
ting : anSt; do : not like c> as well as one person in front of her 28. 
charges? v , . " • ' ' ' ' . ' 

CN: Oh dear! I f m not sure-,, it's maybe a lack of self con- 
fidence in* some, respects". • I wantf to be sure that what I f m 
doing is tlie best I can do so I want to have somebody else 
give me spt&e feedback on it. I, need a mirror to look into — 
" to help me see that ' the. children* are responding either the . .;. 

way I think they' are or' to give me new ideas or to put my' 
ideas together with theirs to come up. with something better 
• % than I can do by myself . I guess I think. %yhen. you've got \ 

more people working .together, thefce^is always somebody sayi$gj£: 
"But^have you thought .of..,. f? ?" *- ' V<-$ 

' !:;.>: ■ X* - ■ " *■ ■ 

Our purpose here is never to laud nor ccfedjemn team teaching. Rather 

i£ is to say that teaming is another variation i'lft occupational roles." In 

its'geheral form and in its particuMr manifestations it can ..offer par- 



; *t^ exfcitiri& career opportunity. 

' teaching, Subbing, and... . As we have stressed, we don't know . much. 

• ■ • 0 "i* . * ' ' " 1 " v ■■ 

about other occupations, but teaching is a broad rubric for a cluster of 
definable smaller jobs— jobs for which teacher training qualifies one. 

" V. i" ■ • • ' "•*■ " " • • \ * '* ■ ' 

Claire* s story continues: v 



CN^ It felt good. I ^substituted todays a week and I„had a 
schedule. I was teaching again. 



OBSr You Jehli&*i%^^»s the schedule?': ' Or was it teaching 
itself? Could yqUAave done something -else and ha^ the 
same. . . ? v ' < 0 

CN: I don f t knowr. I didn't consider doing anything else be- 
cause I guess teaching was what i wanted to do. I never 
really" wanted to get that far away from it^; ;k, I" dld^afit a. ; 
family and I did want to be with j:he children but I' a^Lso some- 
how wanted to have a part in teaching and subbing seemed ; to -V 
' be the perfect solution for^me and it worked out just fiti£. * 
• ..... . 

OBS: How long did you d^ithi^^ ^^'lv ' 

/ CN: Well, I subbed ther^.lhat year 'and then since we were 
living out here in the valley and that was quite a drive into 
town, about 15 miles. And I signed up to sub out here that 
fall and got in on a curriculum research project that the 
curriculum director was f soing where we went from school to 
.school so I still wasn't really subbing. I was goings arou^d^^ 
administering tests to randomly selected groups of children 
within our district^ 



, In short, subbing got her Back into the schools; got her noticed by 

- ■ *:*;•.> •• 

someone in the central office, and then into a curriculum research 



project 



But even substitute teaching has its idibsyncracies : 



CN: Then I finally got into subbing. They" had opened a new 
middle school that fall.* The fall of 1 72 I believe it was. 
In the falljtff, f 72 they opened a new middle school which was 
sixth, seyenthV and eighth grade set-up. Part: of that was to 
take the bulging population out of the elementary schools^ 
We were a growing district . , .V(e are one of about three In-'-^fe-'-'' 1 ' 
state that are just growing by' leaps and bounds. 

* . * , . • ■ t ' *■ 

OBS: Still? • " 

CN 1 : Still, we've slowed down but we are still growing and; * 
they had to get some of these kids out of the elementary 
schools? so they switched to a middle school concept. They 
built this new middle school then took the sixth grade out of 
the elementary ,* putting them in with the. js event h and eighth 
graders in a new concept in an open school which was contro-' 
versiafT to a point and I started subbing there and I guess™ 
I don't know if it was my Kensington background or what or my 
tolerance fot noise, what .looked like confusion to many people. 
I gloved it there arid maybe a handful — there may Ijav.e been thifee 
> ' '"^ * "■ 1 9 *' 
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four or' five of us who were their regular subs because subs 
would walk in and they'd throw up their hands at the end of 
;th^;day and say, "Don't ever call me again/' And I liked it. > 

QJSSi : ;Subs, I guess are kind ;o-f a special breed. They have 
. to' learn to put- a lot of structure in their lives to survive — 
here's the lesson, wha*t do we do? To kind of come in and sub 
in a very open setting* that's got to be tough. You've got to 
have-a! lot p| tolerance then. 

CN: I'm sure Kensington prepared me for this. 

OBS: Sounds like it. 

CN:. Because it didn't bother me. The noise didn' t particu- 
larly bother me whereas many people are used to — when it's 
quiet in the room, it's quiet-*-and I really had .never gtown 
accustomed to silence in a room and I could tune out noise 
that didn't apply, to me. I could tune in on the group I was 
working with/and know whether "they were attentive or not and 
they were not disturbed by the groups next tc/ them either be- 
cause they Tcnew again where their fdcus of attention was and 
I knew wh£re mine was and I didn't really worry about people 
going past. I'd grown accustomed to so man^ people around 
that that didn't really bother me. 

OBS: So, you felt like you were back home again. 

CN: I think it did. It was comfortable, I enjoyed it — 
substituting very much there and I guess I subbed a couple of* 
years there and I'd get called for elementary ocasionally. 
The middle schools got to their lists earliest because they 
started earliest. I did some long term subbing over thfere 
when one of the teachers quit mid-year. Then at the end^of 
that year — in May of 1973 — the second son was born. So again 
I quit for awhile. But then only 'til fall because I wa!3 
back — I think I got into another job working for the state. 
They were doing the State Assessment of Educational Progress. 

OBS: At the state level? 

CN: At the state level, right. Not the national but the * 
state one. And I can't — oh, I was subbing in the school one 
day when they came over and tested the kids in thatf "school '*H8ST 
I got to talking to them and they were, as always I guess, 
interested in people* who might be interested, in doing that. I 
was and I did. So I spent the next fall then — the next year 
in blocks as we were tested in grade and age groups-^- working 
for the state, going out and giving the tests." 

OBS: Across the state or specifically in the city? 
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CN: Actually I was working in the metropolitan area. They 
had out-state' people doing out-state--well they didn't travel 
over the state, they just traveled in the ^metropolitan area 
, giving the tests. And then I subbed in between sessions in 
that for that year. But as an educator — most of the people 
doing that were not educators. Mainly they worked — many of 
them worked for public opinion poll groups, research organi- 
zations but they weren't in education per se and I was 
bothered by not ever seeing any results. I was asking too 
many questions. I wasn't comfortable with not knowing why I 
was doing it and what I was doing for the* background to it 
and so I. • . 

OBS: You were such a big puzzle that you don't know what... 

. "■ . - / 

XN: Really, really, and I guess I didn't feel like I was 
teaching, I happened to be doing the job I was doing in school, 
and meeting the teachers but I... 



The interplay of teaching, family, and support systems and the 
organizational processes in schooling came rounli one more time with one 
.more variation for Claire: - 

CN: That was the case I guess. After ^t hat year of working 
for the state, I was back subbing again. A little uncertain 
but two small children now, a new boy and- — they're just two 
•* years apart. I was very fortunate to find a sitter who was 

happy to take children at a phone call' s 'notice at any hour 
of the morning. 

OBS: Yeah, that's great. 

CN: So I could just bundle them up, drop them off at her 
house, feel very comfortable that they were well taken care 
of and I could still sub. I just couldn't stay home 'full 
time. I still had that urge that' I had -to be in a school. 
I continued subbing a couple more years Vhen one of the 
principals asked me if I'd like being a Title I teacher in 
this, huildfng aitd . then he just^ called me one day and asked? 
if I would like to be a Title I teacher. I said I would but 
what is Title I? Because I didn't have any idea. The job 
sounded good when he told me it was half tffee and it was one 
to one tutoring an<i so I went arid looked into it and started 
the next day which would have been in November of — I had been 
at it four years so... * J 

OBS: That would be about 1976. 

CN: About, yeah. 
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OBS:. So you've been doing that ever since, that time? 

CJIi I've been Title I ever since. Half time. 

OBS: How does that work out? Three or fwo^ days a week? 

CU: No, four hours a day. 

OBS: Every day? 

CN: Every day, we don't start the year in September. We 
start about a month after the children have been in school 
and then we work until about a week before school's out. 

When we ask ourselves, What's the significance of all this?, several 
conflicting reactions, not answers come to mind. First, Claire's career 
is not a career with a capital C. Not the career involving fifty to 
seventy hours per week which leads to success with a capital S. The,-.:, 
trajectory, if such a label is used, is different from the careers of 
most_ of the men from Kensington. 

But on the hand! It's very important, socially useful work (both 
t.he subbing and'Title I). By her account, it's work that she enjoys 
and does well- It maintains continuity with, as well as it elaborates 
and extends her early traitkfig. It gives her a publically defined pro- 
fessional identity. Further it brings her into contact with adults. v> 
doing comparable interesting activities. And it both allows and con- 
tributes to the satisfaction of marriage, children, and family, 

\ 

^ As Claire gave a final summary statement on the kinds *>f youngsters 
with whom she works in the Title I ^program she veered off into a more 
general summary comment, which;/in effect, ihdicates what she* said 
, f, made the experience": 
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,CN: So we're* between the remedial SLBP, Special Learning and 
Behavior Problems, teacher and the classroom. We're one step 
in the middle, we don't* take the real serious children. We 
take those that may just need that extra boost that d little 
bit. of extra t;ime each day can give them.; So we havi a close ^ 
relationship with the teachers in those particular grades; 
that we service. The dtjher teachers are very warm and friendly 
They think it's — all of us are mothers who are not the sole 
support of our family. So it's an ideal second job—that type 
of thing. If you want to say. we're stereotyped— we have a 
husband who is always earnitxg the main wages.* We're dding it . 
as a second iticome, I'm doing it because I like teaching and 
this is a way to /still be , part of, teaching on a regular basis. 



And a bit later: 



OBS: Sounds like^^d ;like this arrangement as well as any- 
thing? [riyj:%y 

CN: This is just ideal. It has really been fun. It's kept 
m^ in teaching arid it has fit my own personal schedule be- 
. Vavise 'my^c^ school, maybe five minutes before I 

\ 7 'ie£vq\Jf64' [ work.; ,:§Q : I'm here with them. I don't have to get 
\ up; early; in «^e mpimijcig, I'm through in the afternoon before 
^ they, are^ahd;I strtltlhaye ^ome afternoon time to myself . 
" r l ' ' ■? 1 i" r ' 'V,'., 

OBSrA It does I Sound* good because it' s so rare^hat one can 
do that. Quite often, particularly women, awr forced into an 
all or nothing arrangement. Almost forced t* choose a marriage 
children, a job— because those three elements mutually are in- 
compatible. But this seems like it could really make all of 
them click. 

CN: And it— and without sounding real Polly Annish about— 
it's been an ideal situation. One need at this point in my 
life and I am, I'm in teaching and I'm working one on one 
which I can see children develop. 



If one asks, then, Is that enough?, it seems that one pushes back 
to, "How do you want to live? 11 From Claire's account she is' respond- 
ing strongly in the affirmative. 

The' Volunteer Resolution: Other Demands and Priorities . Careers , 
marriage, children played out differently for Kay Abbot. She left 

' ; , " *' - ' • ..' « 
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Kensington after one year, returned to her hometown and married a man \\' 
who was in the family business, Kay f s resolution eventually was volun- i 
teer work.. Getting there was a several step process: \ r'S,-..^* 

■»'.■' , * • 
OBS: Immediately? That, would have been that very fall of 

. " . 1965. . : ? ""'•<•: • ' ■ ' 

( Kay Abbot: Yes, I attended a workshop that summer, (1965) in- 
volved in education and they were trying to place more teams 
in th§ city of Hoganstown. Because I had experience in that 
one team, and at Kensington,* a number of us attended , a work- 
' shop in Collegeville. Then I taught that year in a sixth 

9 grade team.- We had another experienced teacher and myself. 

Then w6 had two interns per semester. So there was basically 
two regular teachers I guess and two and four interns, so 
there was somewhat of a turnover mid year. And we had, as I 
recall, 80-90 type students. " From that point on that summer J 
I intended to terminate my teaching career- as I was expecting J 
However, that didn't happen right away. I went in in the fall 
because they wanted someone to kind of help with the transi- 
tion to a new teacher to take my place. So I was hired for a 
month. From then I taught in self-contained classr6oms be- 
cause they were very short of teachers. I did manage to stop 
teaching a couple of weeks before this child arrived. Then 
when she was about nine months old I went back and taught in 
a reading program at the junior high level. This Vas a part 
time position. Then we decided that if we "were going to have 
children that we should sort of have them close together, and 
* so we had another two children,. They were born in 1966, f 68, 

and f 69. 

OBS: So since that time you have not taught? 

KA: Right, I really felt it was my responsibility to be at 
^ home with the children. The way that situation worked out was 
that it was a part time job, and it was* part of the job de- 
scription .that I could do all of my work at home. So I was in 
essence at the school only about two and a half to three hours. 
Of course, I had just the one child at that time, who napped 
in the afternoon, so I felt as though it was a good experience 
for me from that standpoint. But I think that once you have 
/' » more than that number of children, it complicates things a 
i% little bit more. I have stayed home with the children. The 

other factor, which is a problem for me, is that there are a 
lot of demands placed on me in terms of a husband's business. 
To try to take care of three little children, and? to wonder 
when your husband is going to bring home whomever for dinner, 
and try to teach at the same time is more task than I guess I 
could manage. I guess my priorities were simply that I feel 
that probably one of the most important tasks that a person 
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can do is mothering and parenting children, and so I felt as 
though that was what I was supposed to do. Subsequent to % - 
that I guess I. had beep, exploring the possibility of some 
kind of a paying position. Because I think I want*-! need 
the mental stimulation of that. 1 y * 

OBS: You stressed paying. I have a feeling that you have 
been involved pretty heavily over the last years in a lot^ef 
volunteer kinds of things. 

' v, ; ■ . 
KA: Veryheavily, mostly school related. I used to spend a 
great deal of time at school doing volunteer type things, 
once, twice a week I would spend almost a f ull ^day at school. 
It was a nice situation *f or me because there was no outside 
preparation. I ras finding out aibout the*»S£^ools, the 
school my children went to'v I was finding out its strengths 
and weaknesses and so forth. You begin to get a feel for 
how your children are reacting to school and I think the more 
you are involved the better you are at guiding their educa- 
tion experience. 

OBS: Did you have, the same feeling of impotence that I did 
as a parent who Had taught extensively in the elementary 
schools, of not really knowing what your children's experi- 
ence was as a parent? My own feeling was that since I had 
taught for nine years T was sure that when my children went 
off. to ^kindergarten and first grade that I would be able to 
read very readily what the situation was, how my child was 
faring, what the school was like. I remember being shocked 
to find that* I was forced to live on very minimal clues. I 
did not know anymore . wK%; was going oa in that school than 
-any other parent. Did ydu hav^ihft:, reMld. at all? 

' " ■*■ '^.'^ -', • . * 

KA: Oh yes, but t thiols why I decided, -th^^^jplace for me 
was to volunteer "in the, s<^$£^ I .^^^^^^^^ ? ore 
and more frustrate because' '^skyr . satiM^^ h^f^^|^|piatv I 
could find no justification for". * & > ip^^t^e te^c^t^^oing 
some rather bizarre things,," ! And you^arfe 0!k^6^S^^nt 
position, because you ; see|^t^ wrong^r^^j^^ real 
way of changing things, ptft#^ tlfian, .'yo.up 
the principal on a mfobe^&f' ocasiphs. 
wanted to run the^e over the bridge .. ai ^,^ ? .. MR ,.^.. ;v ,. 
acting to the same experience . : Why :;is\ tM^>^pl^ing ? 11 
Another thing that happened to me af ter theiy found out that 
I had been an educator is that they would .have me working 
with children. I found myself carrying out lesson plans that 
I would very much question. So I guess I got to the point 
where' I thought if I am going to do it I would rather be in 
the decision making role than carrying out the situation, but 
I felt very frustrated carrying out lesson plans from other 
teachers that I did not feel were being relevant to the 
situation. 
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The interview was interrupted with a telephone call. at this point. 



Later, we tried to make sense of "the volunteer resolution". We phrased 
her ideas into Figure 10. 



Insert Figure 10 about here 

/■ ' — " — ~~ ~~ 



We pick back up on the interview as it takes on a slightly differ- 
ent tack: 



OBS: Could you give an example of, not to pin point a person, 
but are you, were you — (interrupted by a phone call from child) 
We joist took a brief break. You were talking I think, as we 
broke off, that you had reached sypoint in your work, volun- 
teer work in the schools, where .^p^^ither had to — it seemed 
to me you were saying you t eitherl;;)^!^ to get involved profes- 
sionally full time, or perhaps back off. Is that a fair 
, statement? 

KA:. I think that probably is. 

.OBS: So what did you do? Is that the stage you are at right 
now? 

KA: Well, to some extent yes. I guess that was more- the 
stage that I felt a little bit earlier, I have not volun- 
terred to actually help in\the school in the way that I used 
to. But part of that is the school in which my children used 
to- go is extremely progressive, probably the mbst progressive 
school in Hoganstown. Very similar in many ways to what was 
happening at Kensington. Very interesting, very innovative, 
Very idealistic, very inexperienced teachers. Having gone 
through and reflected on the Kensington experience I had some 
thoughts I guess, as to what made or makes a program strong 
and what makes a program weak. So I did see some problems, 
also some strengths. They used a lot of parental volunteer 
help at that school. Again, they ; probably felt that same < 
fishbowl idea, since they were {all kitjid of together, it d^ 
not seem to bother them to havelparents in the classrooip. 
We have since purchased and/are; renovating this house and my 
children now go to a very conservative school. Whenever I 
have been over at the school in^yarious capacities, volunteer 
on picture projects, you name it, P. T. A. type of projects, and 
you walk into a teachers classroom, ^you. know right away that 
they would rather you not be ther^ 
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OBS: Not the same fish bowl? 

KA: It is not, no , :it is very dtfiBrentiP^SoTtJ of a sfet up. 
I'm over there enough to' inak§-my presence known. It is just , ' 
because I'm so interested in education and interested in my 
children's education that the teachers seem to be not as 
bothered wi£h my. presence, as I have heard otjier parent^. "com- 
ment. It is almost like getting a special invitation to* get' 
into one of the classropiffsv You know, remain undaunted and 
enter at will. But whatever, going back to the other experi- 
ence, when my children were in a more innovative school, and 
they did use parent volunteers, I did get to see an awful lot 
of different styles of teaching and different ways that thirigs 
were happening. Some of them' I guess were just not very close 
to my philosophy and I just felt as though I could do things 
better, . isn't that tooting your own horn — but so... 

OBS:' Most of the problems that you saw then were of a-rcoulcl 
you put them on the progressive/conservative split, or *ere 
there specif ically ways of relating with children? Again, 
that is what we were talking — I remember ndw, we we^e talking 
right before we broke off — I was wondering if you could give 
me one concrete example of something you f elt* you could not 
follow someone else's lesson. 

KA: I remember doing a math situation for example, and as I 
reflect back I become more and more shocked that they were 
letting volunteer parents do it. But I was supposed to^ in- 
troduce a concept on double digit multiplfcation and as I 
worked with this small group of children, to work gn this 
idea^ I became increasingly aware that the children did not 
even have a concept of what the regrouping function was_all 
about. And this was just beyond them. They were doing no. 
end of misbehavior to try to tell me that they wetf e not there 
yet. So I went back to the teacher arid I saw, in my opinion, 
I think that these children are not ready for this because I 
see the deficiency here. Site said, "No, I have^lready taught 
them that." Ever onward. 

OBS: It has been covered in the book. ' 

4'-' ' . v' 

KA: ,f Xfes, I have taught them. 11 I felt like saying, "Yes, 
they have\nDt learned it. You know, dear lady, there is a 
differei^eiV But you see, I was not in a position of saying 
I disagr^, at that point all I could dou was be f rustratedv 
Now, all my experiences were riot that way. I certainly had a 
lot. of very positive experiences and particularly during the 
couple of years that I worked in what ^hey 'called the in- 
structional material center. It's kind of expanded library 
material and stuff like-lthat. They wouldVsend a lot of groups 
to me ^in that capacity and I would work with them and various 
kind of games and card catalogue exercises and that type; of 
thing. I found both kinds of experiences to be quite enjoyable, 

*i » •.. * 
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but then you get to the point ^if saying I woiild' really like to 
be involved in the decision making. / I am frustrated carrying 
but other people f s ideas. Be they right or wrong. I just 
plain wanted to be a decisionmaker. 

OBS: Have you any thoughts now, the next year, ,years, as ., ■ ; 
;\^.7far^as moving into or: ^ack into education full time pv-:\/2 - : 
' vj' ' • ♦ \\'\s <y ' . ■ "... .\ <"~'' : *' v '"'L 

KA: I certainly hSye given it a great deal ofVthpught for the, 
last, three years. I think that is. when Is v r^ally v f felt the 
readiest, the real fi^ustratip^lof wanting more mental stimula- 
• tion, wanting to do something* wanting to use whatever talents 
. I feel in my own mind . I might have. But, well, number one, we 
t decided almost two yjeSrs ago now to purchase this home, which 
. required an incredible 'amount of time and ef fortv ; ; So that 
»j^:fe£tfd of delayed it. £ ^became, so involved in that; situation 
' -tfiiat I kind of put it cm . the back burner. Theriir iwhen started 
becoming more interested; again I have talked to other -people in 
^education to tty to figure out whether or not there is. even a ,;j 
^ ; ";,•>; place for me, for my talents. I guess my biggest problem "right 
now is $*$o& f t see how I can possibly work full time arid still 
satisfy my perfectionist notions in^terms^of how I want my . * 
house taken care of, how I want my children raised^ how I need 
to be a support personally in terms of my husband, and there 
are various other responsibilities that I guess I feel in terms 
of what I need to give to the community, strictly on a volun- 
teer basis, through church and rthrough other things and that. 
How do you work a full time jo&jLnto that situation? I find' 
myself having to' say I don't see ho^yHNow, there are very few 
part time situations available. So kripwing ,fchis, 1 decided, 
at really my husband's urging, that maybe a more flexible job 
situation for me would be to become involved in the business 
enterprise. So, a friend of mine and I.afecided that we would 
do some market research for my husband ^and that kind of got me 
involved in just finding out how the business world operates. 
I have beep a ""businessman 1 s wife for 15 years and I understand 
/from that standpoint, but I also understand myself well enough 
to know that that is not for me. (interrupted) 



O^S: We are back.. 



KA: This is what housewives have to do. al^Mie time, you see;, 
^ solve thousands of problems all the time. v u > 



OBS: Juggling the roles? 

*..,.■*" ■■ . ■ » 

KA: Sure ): v 

Perhaps it is fatuous for us to make any interpretations off of Kay 
» . i ,«**•• 

Abbot's very at^iiculate statement of "the 

' - . • mm^c. , 
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Nonetheless, we wilt havevaw^^ First/ as unimportant as 

it might s^em, in this' short segment ^ ; the /interview was Interrupted by , 
phpbe :;: 6^1&^>-.-^p t one . has .captured > the meaning of this: better than Tillie 

Ol s en : : ■ . : - 'V •.. % v 



More than in any .other : t}uman relationship, overwhelmingly'* ^ 
more, v motherhood 'means Ibeing instantly -int^rruptable, respon- 
sive, responsible. ; 4" > • ' ; (1983/p, 37) ^ 

••'* * * , » ■ > „* . » • ■ ■* - 

. .continues rjegarding creativity, ; especially in writing and literature : 



OLdren need . one npw{(and remember, in bur society,* the- family 
must" often try'to be the center for Love* and health the outside 
world is not) % The very v fact that these" are real rieesds, ■ that 
one feels them" as orie 1 s own* (love, not- duty) ; that there is no 
one else' re$po)%sible;, for these needs, .gives; thetn : priiikty* s y;;lt/';;. 
is distraction, not meditation, that beGjomes- habitual; inter- 
rupt ion, not continuity; spasmodic, not constant -toil. ,The^ '/). 
rest has been said here* Work interrupted ^^aefetred', relih- * 
quished , /makes blockager-at best, lesser accon^iisMent .: :Un-. ; 
used capacities atrophy y cease to be. (1983V p. . 3^7) 



*r S^cbn^V^even in a situation 'far removed from Tillie- Olsen's poverty, 
''the essential angel, maintenance - of life necessity" and "the angel in ; . 
thes^house situation, 11 conflicts^ ,d^emmas, and trade of fs remain." 



/Third,' The reconstrual of time and timing, "I kind of put it on the 

: ' . . . ' r . ■ * ' . ••* 

back burner" seems very important 'i This seems an instance of what Giele 
(1978) has described as "the crossover motif," a move, from tasks and 
activities that- once were considered releyaht only for a particular age 
or stage of one's life. , Neugarten and Hagestad (1977) .present the most' 
v^vid imager *'\ \"- '•' . . •. \^f\: : .'^K ; \ ' 

" ;• \ % ' .' \ 8 '•**'.'. * * ' ' 

* ■ • ' "' i .. ■. ■' : * i \; v ., ', .,_*,„. ■* .v 

• . " : : ' . '' ' \ vv. '■ . ' ■-• "» 

■ ' • ; <-. - •■ i % t, ■ ; '•/ "r , ^ • 

\Our seems to be a. society that hats become accustomed to, 70- . 
year-old * students , 30-yea^r-Qld 1 college presidents , 22-year^~-— 
old mayors, 35ryBar-6ld grandmothers^ 5.0-yeaf-rold retira€s7; 
65>year-ol'd fathers of preschoolers , ; 6D-yeaV^lds anil 



30-year-olds wearing the same clothing' styles, and .85 -year- < 
old parents caring for 65-year ei bl4 of fsprirfgV To "the extent , 
: that jthe strength of age -norms is reflected in the variability 
- around modal patterns, we* seem to be moving in the direction 
of what might be "called ah age^irrelevant society; and it-»can'. 
• ' V. ' be argued th&t age, like race or* sex, is diminishing in im- 

•* ■> protance as a regulator "of behavior •* - (pT 52) 

Gieite se£s* the elimination of this 'Wind^ of age segregated thinking 

' ■ . * '. * ... ■■ ■ • . ' \, . ■ * • ■ 1 ■ 

>. as./:both c a sequel* to the reeonstriiai of sex segrat^ thinking — men's J . ; 
versus women's taska, activities, . £rid rples and as a new form when 
integrated with . , the gender' crossover motif < > ^ ; v ;;\v 



..v . Fourth, there is ,f ho; one right way," to quofe anotfHer of our 
^ teachers bn another point . 



o v , ^"'.v. >*' ;, y. 
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' * ' , Fif^fy, the reconstrual of "success" in American social life., Early- * 
v-'ton, it was Friedan's problem without a name, the feminine mystique which. 

defined success for a woraan--marriage, children, a house in the suburbs..; 

^ow, if we understand Friedan f s eoriceptioii 7 of the Second stage,: -it is. V' 

•the upper middle class conception of success—a.; career th^t unilinear ly . 
r moves ' - At ;4.,.ra]p'iLd Career ^ trajector^^rom simple : *begiiiiiings td* a position ,}* < 

of status, mbnfey,; and power. Or, more simply, fame, and for tiii^e.w Within " 

" -> ■ . '* ' ■■ • " . : •'' , , • "• ' • ' • • ;': :: < , .4';" 

our data., ^the male administrators aire f the clear prototypes... T?he quest ipri; 
/ Isr^hould all,, some, or nonet of us, male or female, set. that as a model 

■ .... • p, , ; • . - . \<- \ • .- . ■ :•• 

or goal? : ' • > . ■ • • '* : .* * 

- ' ■>.■'; 1 . : '' ' - * V ' . ■ . " ' : . 

Finally, and to return to Kay Abbot , some people , keep , twisting iand 
turning,; keep trying to make it happen: , • ; v . : ^ r ; ^ 

;* C • ; . .0B1S:;. S6 you; W^re 'involved iri a: business Vay with^ a friend in- 
> '-v/" ; 1 vol^d in yourvltu in matketing v reseatch? 

: :. ; i. •^•V->y ^ . , •. ^ ; ' . > 

• ■ j .■ , v . • * • *r ' v :■" 1 \ "■' ■ . • ^ , 



KA: Ye?Si and: I realized that it is .yery fascinating, >very 
interesting, but! dpn f t like it. r-it^Ls not for %e." It ds 
'"just not' something that I^want to spend my life doing. Many 
V ' times I see my husband! s frustrations and for \M it is> ex- ■■ r' , 
cellent/.; You know, what he wants to do but I know that; is 
not for me.- So I really don't know what I want to dt>. Right 
now I am involved in two education reflated areas an£ I *have 
been very involved in the Children 1 h *&fc£k Council here, 
: j^whlch functions basically to research. and provide programs 
>';^*trotlife art related fields for all of^.our schools. I have 
• ; r j alfecy become involved in a task force which is working with c 
ttl^ gif tiffed ^nd talented. That 1§ a very fascinating type- 
.of*experie'ftcs* And they are beginning a program in that area . ' < 
They 4|d las ^ year . - It is being v :%panded next year '*< I .spent 
an awful. lot of time getting involved in. that. One ^thought/* ! 
which has ocurrefl to me is to go back to ^kpol and get a f"; 
2 further degree -ill' that particular area. Because I -age it as 
> — p t ne. of the comihg^fields. And I think that if I get involved 
" ; 'v a -;'--Stn a specialized area and if there are a few of us, v you then 
Icome fnto a bargaining position. 

The Private School Option: Complications . In a discussion of 
some of the broader social political i|'su6s of schooling, Kay Abbot }r 
raised M the priv$£e^§chool career optioii 1 * and some of its complications: 

n KArl ' I really am wdrried about public education. I'm- realty ; - 
.committed also to public education because I think it is tfie 
"' - right way to teach children, but I think that if it continues 
without being internally policed that more and more people 
are choosing alternative^ education, private education* I 
, ■> think it is going to c^fttinue to grow and I think; our support 

* v ' * in th^. public schools is going to go down. I guess selfishly 

from my standpoint, it opens up the possibilities to me be- v 
&c*\)m cause it does become possible in a private school to do- pre- 
Vl^cisely what I want to-do. I have had many job of fefs ias a 
matter of fact, 'in a private school. I mean, it would be '■*» 
very difficult, but. . . r ' ' 

> : And I have thought about that as a possibility but a lot o| 
./ * them really have problems ,with materials and I guess *I haVe 
>r>;> : ' , seen the ocean and now I want to swim in it, you know. To 
v come dut of a school like Kensington^ or the schools that my 

" : children-hay^ gone to in Hoganstown* that are very well eguiped 
—and an awful lot of equipment — -then you see the parochial *' 
school situation that is. rather deprived in that sense. It 
is difficult. I f n\ 0 jipt so sure about how I feel about all that. 
.', I have felt or thought seriously about getting involved.* My 



opinio^ is the better* schools *are in the 'city, ten$ not to.* 
be of the same teligious background as *ay own^ and so tha£ 
could*' be just "a little problem, frothing thatr'is insurmount- 
able • ' . " :; * '"** * ■ * • * * - * 



#1 can understand that. There ia one? M±ssot*i Synq,d Church 
school here for example* They ar^e involved in ©nite ( al- ^ 
though I c&n&t s^y th^t thejfc actually ioper 4 ate in a* unit iji 

, the wa^ Jthat we talked about Kensington^ *They*are simply 
the head of a ^primary grouping ai*9 ,a head^of the interme- 
diate grouping, there is apparently a .God-given law that'* 
these unit leaders jnu§t be of the male sejc.^ Beca^e<r of* 
course^ those are God 1 s/cho,gen people, albeit "they are 

' capable or incapable or whatever. 

OBS:: They must bfe "called" as teachers, ' 



"KA: Right, yes, : they must be called. * You must be a man 
j called teacher to be* a head of it. You know, I don't* want 
to get involved with that. You know, why bother.^ 11 



0B£: 



^eah, I knpw the feeling. 



, , KA: Sp^tome, and if I do this, this whole thing is for self 
fulfillment. The way our economy is right now* the tai£ 
structute is right now, I am certainly not going to bel the 
sole support of my family., I would probably end up ^causing J 
more of a problem to my husband than if I just didn't teach 
at all. But that, is not the issue. The issue to me is ful- 
fillment. , But if I am going to do it for fulfillment,' then 
I gue^s I find myself in somewhat of a position where T feel 
as though I want to call some of the shots. * 

OBS:** You haye, it sounds like, a very well thought through 
position, unfortunately. 

KA: ,. With no solution. " *• ' *'f 

* In Figure. 11 we 'triecl to .capture and formalize a step further , her 
thinking about this fop t ion. , k ' .■ . * \ 



Insert Figure 11* about here 

■*> ; ~ - : , - 
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PROS 



Private School 
Teaching Option, 



1. Freedom 

2. , Lessening quality 

' ,. of public schools 

3. Union complications 
: in public schools 



CONS 



1. Ideological conflict 

2. Less resources and 

equipment ; j 

h'.l m 

... 

3. Varying quality. * * 



Figure 'l 1 : Decision Making re : the Private School Option 



The Socio-Economic Option , As we commented earlier, some , years 



ago Howard Becker (1951) made the important distinction between hori- 
zontal and vertical mobility in teacher career patterns. For his 
Chicago teachers a move to a better neighborhood constituted a career 
improvement in, teaching in contrast to many occupations where one 
moved "up". Teaching has fewer "up" positions than the usual business 
organization. Our Kensington teachers suggest a further specification 
of his horizontal mobility. They seemed to move for "new experience," 
to use an earlier Chicago conception (Waller, 1932). Sometimes, this 
was to an upper class community. 4 * 



Claire Nelsjon found this in her move to Sycamore Park: t 

0BS1 What was the sort of make up of the community? 'Syca- 
? more Park ig...? • * * 

/ - 

CN: It was very... 

OBS: Upper middle class...? 

CN: Upper middle to lower- upper I would say* The uppers v 
were in the private school but there are a great many — I 
think I had maybe one parent ;or a couple of parents ^who were 
not college graduates out of the whole set of patents. They v 
were all very successful in their fields. And this was a 
change too, from the Kensington area. Economically it was 
just — maybe that was another rieason I chose it, it was kind 
of nice to get out of the lower class and see how maybe the 
upper class — see how they lived. 

Q OBS: See how the other half lived? 

CN: Right, I guess* I went in up ovet my head because Syca- 
more Park was definitely a community above the whole town I 
had grown up in which was much more middle class, average. 

OBS: Was the district itself fairly conservative education- 
ally? Quite often those upper middle class districts want a 
good solid academic, no frills, but... 

CNf Yes, they did but they were also very receptive, at 
least the administrators I worked with were very receptive 

138 r. " 
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to new ideas and were all very — because of this, the abun- 
dance of colleges in the area, were all very academically 
oriented and were very supportive of going to graduate school 
and teaching classes. 



In a. sense, we have come full circle with comments on vertical 
and horizontal mobility, on manifest (ses levels) and latent (freedom 
to pursue graduate school opportunities) aspects of teaching jobs. Our 
most fundamental point remains, teaching is a complex of varied posi- 

l 

tions. 

2.34 Conclusion: What's Needed ? 

As soon as one begins to speculate on "What's needed 11 , one's 
discourse shifts another step cm the continuum from ''mostly empirical/ 
theoretical 11 toward mostly "normative/valuational. 11 Our efforts to 
untangle those me ta theoretical, paradigmatic, or root metaphor issues 
lie mostly in Volume VI of our overall report, the methodological 
appendix (Smith, et al 1983). Suffice it t# say, here we will present 
fragments of ideas, mostly guided by the value of equality. We do not 
approach the depth found in Codd's (1982) argument on values in special 
education, nor Smith's (1974) analysis of effective. teaching in aes- 
thetic education. Ranter's (1977) Men and Women of the Corporation 

has provided a, partial model. Ideas, speculations, and values have 

■ <■ # 

come in 'from a variety of sources and run well beyond "the data." 

In^|ially we r$||jate a major generalization. Beyond the self 
contained;,ciassroom,fthe classical and most frequent way of organizing 
teaehing^in the elementary school, there exists a huge array of other 
options fpr. teachers,: Our teachers found and created a number of these, 



4 

a few of which we spelled out in~ some detail. By way of summary we 
have clustered the items by time arrangements, setting variations, and 
positions, in Figure 12. 

^ " ■ ' ■ f 

Insert Figure 12 about here i a 

*When one reads any one of a number of available books bn women, 

? t .v ■ « . *• ' \ , **• 

minorities, aging, (eg. Porcino, 1983), the issue of levels of 
occupational position is central. The* woman with no job, minimal in-, 
come and recent divorce or widowhood is very different from the woman 
who "has everything 11 but A Room of One's Own (Woolf , 1929) and who 
has the talent and interest in writing poetry or novels. Figure 13 
presents our attempts for this context. None of our teachers fell 
toward the extremes suggested cm this continuum. 

Insert Figure 13 about here 



The >reconstrual of teaching as a women's occupation, which has , 
engaged our efforts and which was triggered by the proactive seeking 
and actualizing reported in our interviews, does not seem a rationali- 
zation as these women built their own idiosyncratic life styles. Nor 
is it to deny that that several in the group, in other circunstfances, 
might well have had other-'"more prestigious careers, 11 and pursued a 
Virginia Woolf type quest". 

By isolating equality as a priority value, for the moment, we 
can extend the analysis. At extreme, gender equality demands a 

' . 140 . 



1 . Time 



Full time 

Part time - regular 
Part time - episodic 
Some years/not others 
Volunteering 



2, Positions 



1 o 



Subbing : 
;,, Specialists (eg. language arts) 
Title I . * 

Teaming 
Volunteering 



3, Settings 

Schools: different ses levels 
Projects . 
Private schools 



*l'. : ' - .'.V 'A 



Figure 12: Variations in Teaching as an Occupation and Career 
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^^l^g' , poetry, novels 



^•7K-^»?'Hedicine-, Business 



'The; ^conceptualization of 
•\* i .Teaching 

m-.;j!f^:}lixh some .congruence 
J :> : " 'with* interests and talents 



|i';^ny^ob- : .'• \ : , v^;';^::; 
V' ; low pay, minimal benefits- 
v;'4if"f icult working, cpnditioiis 



H.- : . r No income v^ : - •• 



tf.X'W Position- ?v': 



'* -V.'V' 



■ERIC 



Figure : l^^eMs : of:0ccii^ 
Economic-ProWems;^ 

• '»:• • " ••: • • ■".■i»..'.V V, r --.i ' V * ' • * * *'• •*'« '•' 



fundamental change in society. Until some men become primary care- 
takers of home and children, women, apart from supermom, will not be 
able to have easily careers of high vertical mobility, 

Second, one of the current classical solutions for high vertical 
mobility indicated inj the|writiiig; iand speculation of Olsen and -Woo If 
is that women will have to forego marriage and children, particularly 
having children. Most Q.f tfie Kensington women, did not make such a 
choice. - 

Third, is the redefinition of "success" and the accompanying 
reward and status structures. Though individuals can, and must say 
"This is the way I want to live my life", and a number of the female 
Kensington teachers seemed to be Saying' that, it often was s at a severe 
cost in terms of 'job conditions, financial rewards, arid occupational 
prestige. -None of our subjects "opted^out" in some tpt'aj: sense toward 
an alternative life* style. Most, who were also married, seemed to 
join with husbands and define themselves, as did some of the husbands, 
as a two person unit . 

/The two person unit, husband and wife,, seems a major form of com- 
promise. Rather than his career or my ^tp^eer the mode seems more "our 



lives" or; "our families". While that ciSi^be a major positive integra- 
tive solution, it can be also a colossal rationalization. For most of 
the faculty the former seemed to be the case. 

We have attempted to pull the s6 ideas together in a simple figure 
"What's needed: A Potpourri of Partially Conflicting Possibilities." 
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The alternatives are raised. Alternative labels which can turn the 

ideas into cliches have been left implicit. A. brief indication of 

v . • • V V. 

"difficulties" barely suggests the problems of reform. 



Insert Figure 1,4 about here 



V > As we look back over our description and analyses of "rethinking 

teaching as a' r woman f s career" ye "believe we have raised an important: ' 
■ ■' interpretation. But we are also worried that it might be a,, huge : '>;r 

^.>xcj;;vB^ = - ■ ; : ■ • 

:^^t;iQhalizaticin, .as some 'of.Friedan 1 s critics; -Waifh about -her analysis 
&£ : -"the second stag^;^ <: ' , i'.V;- v • 

, Te^cl^i^ ^ ie^iiation as an undergraduate major and /teaching as a ' 
career lias ; befeii mal igned in recent years by a number of social critics. 
And traj^^ But one df the* striking general- 

izaticiris, for our unusual group of educators , 'is the career and personal 
possibilities that they saw within the field of professional education. 
^Obviously this is not to deny that other career routes can be exciting 
3ncT / fulfilling nor that many teachers find education less than Utopian. 
Nor is it to deny that age, sex, and marital status influence the 
pattern of outcomes. , ... 



ALTERNATIVES 



DIFFICULTY AND ; 
LOCUS OF CHANGE 



1. Legitimation of some individuals 
with total reversal of male ■, 
roles : 

Nurturant, supportive, 
fathers , homemakers , 
and "housetiusbands" , 



Major change in societal 
values and roles 



2. Redefinition; ;and legitimation of 
"the goodviife ,f ? less careferA^m-j 
and Trat^fialisni:: 



Lure of "fame and 

fortune"; societal V 
' values r >; : 



3. Iilicrease in' available time* for 
some:-' . v ; - •" > 
Earlier school entrance, 

acceleration 
Scholarships and fellowships 
Free day care, co op nursuries 
More one and two child 
families versus three 



Resources 



4. Space: 

Physical: a room of one's own, 
in libraries, University 
■ 7 departments )> 

Psychological: "space in my head" 

5. Flexible arrangements: 

Legitimation of non expl oitive , 
. , time arrangements 

6. Specialization: * 

Narrowing the range, sifce and 
^ quantity of activities 

7. Generalise: 

Life style of diverse stimulation 



Resources 



Organizational 
structures 



Interdependency 'among 
rahge, quality, and 
quantity 

Lessens changes of 
vertical mobility 



8. Decrease nurturant needs 



Socialization practices- 



Figure l\i What's Needed: A Potpourri of „ 
"• .Partially Conflicting Possibilities 
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' 3. : "'1;I^'HI8T0pES" AND CHEERS: ' FRAGMENTS' AND ISSUES '• v 



In. our view >lt -lias teen prof itable to separate bur Milford/ 



Kensington group bv^pd^s^ipir,. gender, and a'ge . • Now, we return to a - 
potpourri of issues wbd^^' oub across those divisions and which return 
us td.tfhe centrality of .the innovative reform oriented nature^ of our 
■ . group. ., ■ 

The issues are % thpse which seem to be highlighted <pv brought into 
focus whfen one pursues the biographies and life histories of a group, 
of individuals. Further, the issues have a ttaLn set of emphasesj they 
^hen:to remain close to careers and they tend to remain close to. the 
salient and conscious thought of t£e participants themselves. , 

* " '■ 7 ' 1 ■ . ' ■ " ' . 

; A. fragmented quality exists however. The items vary in length 
* • - A-'*, * ^ , • . 

and intensity of the analysis. In addition, some were issues from the 

beginning, foreshadowed problems, and some arrived late, from questions 

of interested colleagues* or tangential reading. All were grounded 

some way in the data, a special comment by one or another faculty mem- 

ber, an interpretive aside in the trotes, or in some instances, salient 

and recurring speculations by, the faculty themselves. • * - 

3.2 Social Context of Educational Careers 

. ; ■ ; .*' ^ ... : ' • ';• 

. i ■ ' • Among the truisms we have rediscovered -is the generalization that 

. I . * ■ ■ • . ; 

job's and careers always have a content. In our methodological volume, 
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VI, we move beyond-that truism to argue f or a contextualist paradigm as a .; :> 
Social scientific set of assumptions (Peeper,; 1942; Sarbin, 1977)* Here,. 
. we stay with the truism and a few of the more interesting concrete; .items . ; , 

3/21 Social Timing \. t \ ' ; !. v ."/i } 

The timing of the original Kensington experience 1964-65 . seems to u£, 
in long retrospect, to be very significant. For the< of ganizatibn, it ante- 
dated the wave of~~~support for local educational innovation generate^ oy V 
Title, III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act ,(ESEAK.. / As; we * 
^indidated in Volume II, - Milford's Recent History": ' The School vDistri^ t ' As-' 
Contemporary Context f6r the Kensington School, , if the staff 'had i 1f hung on 11 , 
fox? another year or two a very/ different set of copSfequencesvmight 
- occurred. 'For the teachers and administrators who left j^nsington/ H t6 

pursue' the grail," as we iphrased it, their departure was at a most 'pro- ■ 
* pitious time.i Literally, billions of dollars in resources # ;;e^'alidi^g"•V;.v■• , " 
schodf populations , university fellowships 'and scholarships in abundance;, : j 
all contributed to varied opportunities and high demand for talented ; :. ; 
.young teachers, .When histdry smiles at you, personal lives take on a. «• : 
• glow. . ■• * . ; . 

■ Some of these' ideas were "brought into focus in conversations with .1 
Ivor Gopdson (1982) whose English Countesthrope School teachers left 
their school in the early to mid 1970 f s when inflation, recession, and , 
/ declining school enrollments created a very different ambience for,' individ- 
uals making career changes.. Lack of career opportunities raised'immense 
personal problems and frustrations, which were particularly' enervating and 
debilitating to his .idealistic, reform orientfed-educational innovators. 



* . » 
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c .-In effect, also, we are raising one more time C/ Wright Mills; 1 \ * 

. argument that: •* ' . ;".*?• ..'•>,»' 

No social study that does not -come back to thd problems of 
^biography, ; of history; and. of their intersections- within a 
' a ; society has completed it Sv dntellectual !journey.* (1959, p^6) 

' •' '•• ••' .."'*'' . '"' >, ' . • , . . 

We developed a conceptualization congruent with the Mills position as; a., 
V'iongitudinal nested systems mqjiel. 11 Figures^ 15 and 16' indicate its. 
relevance to the development of " tlie Kfensingtori School and its fifteen . " v 
year history. "We believe it -is a powerful' way* to thiiiic, about t$e isq,ue, 

■ ■' • .* • " ■". ; \ /'.'■. ; > . f ' ;• • • ; "'• ■ ' ' r« ; • > ■■. .-'X 

of social -timing. ■ '\ / 4 *'., ' . : t * ! ( . 



Insert Figures 15 and 16 about here 



3,22 Making Teaching Livable 



~ ■ "Making teaching livable" is ^conception that has been with us for 
many years. For us it carries several important elements of : meaning. 
'Fits t a* that creative; teaching is „a . demanding an$ ; di f f icul t occupat iot* . , 
TheYBtresses; of living with- 25 or 30 children six hours a /da^i f;Lve. days 
a week and >jm moving them * through' interes fiiftg and important 

. . m , ■ - r 

significant. educ^tion4i^;,goals are very great, far.^ 
feents and citizens realise. Gur^ interview data p^b^^ 

. ■■support' for this, generalization'*." i/. ' ''.^^-^S^^'-i-i^- - " ; •/• •.'','••. 

. ' Second, ' teaching,, <oy%t thSg^ra the clasprpdm bv4rj t ;r 

. the years through a^ an^ some- mariagiirg, if oriiB'^ 

• ■ '. is to retain some ehe^yV;i ; z^?i and in^^restt' Only a minority of our 



teacher^ stayed iri ari elementary school .'classroom. All '-'were women r 'Tha>; 

; ; " .... ■ '.. - ; .^v.:^..-v . '' ' '.-' f > •■■v.' . # . ■ *' v- V: . -y 9 

largest subgroup were the three Older woroeh< " "•'."'•. . r 

' : ' .:')-.. 1A8 ' ■ ^ >'*•' '•• ' ; *V. ' 
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Longitudinal Time Line'' 
Figure 15 : The Longitudinal Nested Systems Model 
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Figure 16: Selected Events and School Personnel 
4 Arrayed on the Longitudinal Nested Systems Model 



Third, we do not imply that making teaching livable is at* the ex- 
pense of the children. The negative image here is the one portrayed in 
Ken Kesey's One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest , big nurse in the mental *' *' 
hospital sedating patients. The making of means into ends and the neg- 

lect of the original and priority goals, conflicting as these may legiti- 

* w ■ 0 

mately be, is a continuing concern (Smith, 1572; Qpdd, 1982). 

' /. v "*! - ■ 

Finally, we would caution that "making teaching livable 11 has an 
important context, in the "kind of life one wants to live^ 11 Where one's 
Job, occupation, position, career fit into the rest of one's life is not 
an idle question, as our entire report testifies. Although book length 
biographies would be required to do justice here, we do feel that our 
long interviews begin to itidifcate aspects of this part of the meaning. 

O ^ . 

' We hav^^pommented about a number of the general beliefs of the 
Kensington* faculty. - These items 'were clarified in the conversations 
with several iiidividti&ls. One more illustration emphasizes our point: 

OBS: Do, you recall at that time, that you were carrying oyer 
any of Kensington : ,with you or where you shared with your 
teaching colleagues here the experience... 

Sue Norton: I tried to, 1 really did, one of the things I 
enjoyed about teaching was working with staff members, sharing 
% ideas, things that we had been able to do, trying to initiate 
some of the openness that we had* I always had the feeling 
# ^ , that before I came everyone talked about Kids in t;he lounge. 

Nobody talked about proTgrams and^ things to do with groups of 
kids. And I f d get in there and we f d start talking about, you 
know, well, somebody would say, well, how can I tteach para- 
^ graphing. Well, I had some ideas from Kensington^! mean you 
know, from someone else because there had been so much sharing 
on that sort of thing and that part I enjoy. 

OBS: And the biggest factor is the team teaching Aspect? 
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SN: The team teaching aspect in terms^of the way we did it, 
Basic Skills where you could teach to your expertise, but you 
weren f t slotted only. Where we worked with a variety of ages 
1 cause we all worked with the youngest and we all worked with 
the oldest in that division. But it's a combination 1 cause it 
was the team teaching and it was also the creativeness that we 
were part of the curriculum,- decision making process, that was 
really frustrating. Th$ other was irritating and upsetting 
because of the things I didn't do well. It bothered me that 
there was no one else on the teanf; to;'pick it up. Here, the 
curriculum was just plain frustrating because I had no choice. 
I mean, I- w at that time I was forbidded to do individualized 
reading. I had to stick with the text books, because every 
child had to have level tests *t a certain period of time. 
And they had ,fco go into their permanent record files so if you 
didn't teach the program arid you didn't do the testing, you 
'would be depriving the kids. This was the administrative 
position, so you had to teach the curriculum as it was pre- 
sented. ' . 

■ * - ■ - • ' ■ , 

OBS: It's not only the curriculum per se but it's the next 
level up if you like, administratively, that helps control 
the curriculum? 

SN: Yes ' - r ' 

OBS: Did you have big run ins with people — the principals or 
assistant superintendents or supervisors? 

SN: We didn't have any assistant superintendents at the time, 
didnVt really have a supervisor. Run ins with the principal? 
No, not really. You didn't run in with them because you. did 
nbt have any choice. Maybe I could have, m£^be I could have 
fought it more. I didn't feel that I had the choice. Since 
then, things have opened up a little bit here. 

OBS: In the community school? * 

SN: In the community schools, not ,a lot and depending upon 
fkth| building, learning centers have made their way in — some" 
# *i§$sifoomfiL. . . ' 

Independently of the Kensington Revisited project, one of our con- 
tentions hoids that the occupation of teaching* is not particularly liv- 
able or workable. This perspective grows out of our experience in sev- % 

.... c . ' •■ ' - ' "',»'' ' ' • 

eral school systems, universities and research projects. In summary 



form it parallels the more formal position stated by Schaefer in his 
book, The School as a Center of Inquiry , Our summary of his analysis 
appears as Figure 17. 



Insert Figure 17 about here ^ r 

Concepts such as collegial authority, scholar-teacher, and the 
school as a center of inquiry are items in strong debate these days. 
The financial interests and political interests implied in altered 
teacher education programs, in reduction of teaching loads, and in 
sustained school-university cooperation are clearly even more de- 
batable., ■ * 

Sue's comments capture pieces of a the broader, articulared, and 
more well worked out position of Schaefers. By subsuming the two 
positions under the phrase, making teaching livable, we are urging 
one more time the difficult valuational, conceptual, and Empirical • • /' 
issues underlying educational theory and practice* . 

' 3.3 Ph. D. f s: Programs, People, and Educational-Irihpyation 

3.31 The Problem: Then and Now, . . ^ 

A3 long time university professor^ with heavy involvement in re* 

W l ' ■< 

search programs and training at the doctoral level , our experience a£ ( J 
Kensington has been unsettling . to say the least . Early on, we jdid 'agjjf 

analysis of "the problems associated with all but thk dissertation.^,. 

. ' , • : . ' . •. "' ' 4.* 

this appeared as Figure 10. 4 in Smith and Keith' s (1971). analyses ofu'^ ' . 
"career concerns and arrangements. 11 We ii^clude it herei as Figure 1^ ^ 
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'Insert Figure 18- about here . ^ 

The interviews provided considerable data to rethink and largely' to . t 
reemphasize that analysis. 

Our impressions then were that the Ph. D. programs, which were 
underway with several of the faculty — particularly Eugene Shelby, Tom 
Mapk, and John Taylor, were not particularly helpful or useful for 
carrying out the task which the Kensington/Milf ord staff had set for 
itself. We had focused particularly on the unfinished doctorate,: all 
but the dissertation and the hopes several had for working out the 
dissertation in 9 the Kensington setting. None knew a research style 
that could be used. As we talked with them then we had real questions 
about the nature and quality o£ the programs. 

When we returned fifteen years later the PhV.D. programs were 

. . ■ • • ■ - ■ % ' 

' « ' . " ''- '&»<. 

part of our focus. Our mode of; repprting is two fold. First we 4 
summarize a few of the basic ^acts about the Ph. D. and the careers o'f 
the people. Second, v we present more extended pictures of two of the 
faculty, Eugene Shelby and Sue Norton. Bits and /pieces of the doc- 
toral experience of the others have presented as context for other 
ideas and themes elsewhere in the report. Finally, we present some 
personal thoughts and biases about a possible Ph. D> program.^;. 

. , ■ . ■ ■ - .. • 0k ■ 

. • '. ■. ■/■ ■ . »■*';.. ' W 

Scattered through our interview excerpts >re cotnmients about grad- 
uate work, the varied Ph. D. curricula, and the dissertati^i by-the 
"eight individuals who were seriously involved. We have Jpxiefly 
organized some of the data on the group as Figure 19.. • 
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Figure 18 :; The Problems Associated With "all but the dissertation. 1 
*V" : . . ; • (Smith and Keith, 1971, p, 352) \ 
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Insert Figure 19 about here . 



3,32 Relevancy andi Irrelevancy ■'■< '. 

For most of Xhe groh^^the dissertations provoked reactions of 
,, ; trauma,, irrelevance,/ or sometimes both. Shelby ? s experience had a 
v. wrinkle or two. But beyond the^ dissertation, the Ph. D. program and 
relldency served other functions. 

Graduate school permitted Eu&etie Shelby a legitimate means of r 

dropping out for a couple of years to rethink personal ; ^d career goals: 

* * ' •. ■"*■>*.,'■ ' . ■ 

• ES: And I .really, . obviously i needed to work and bave some 
income, but it was more than that* I was really getting- 
motivated to get back ihta school work, and- so one thing was 
that I h&d maintained — 1 don't know what you would 'call it j * 
the terminology, I will s"ay face validity. During the time I 
Was out there doing. all this stuff, I could say , you know, I f m 
wprking ovi my dissertation.. , 
' ' • ' " • ' '.' ' • ' '"" '* • ' ' * 

OBS: So all the public k^w you were doing the university bit 
as it were. /.'V - 

ES : : Yeah, so it did not tarnish my reputation or anything 
like that. And so I, decided, hey, I was ready to get bafck 
into it. ' • . - ' ^ 

Th$ dissertation itself posed other problem^. As Shelby was talk- 



ing about other items he interpreted a comment on: the uniqueness of- his ^ 

ence: Y . ' . •* *■ ' 



dissertation experience 
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OBS : You had also intended, to pursue the; dissertation. J fras. 
that; taking of f any. . . ' "■ ».■• K 

ES: ' Yes, yes, that was talcing -a26ng what e I did .in a data 
collection — well, actually, X worked with three ath£rs, we had 
a- team £tudy, where we did our data collection together , this 
was. very involved dnd: time, consuming, intensive sort of thing, 
After I got that all dcjne, I didji 1 1 know what- I.- was going, to 
do with it. * ; •• • <>.'. '. . •; ';T .. 

■ • J . . ■ " ■■■■ 157 r t^r ' 
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OBS: When you were here, coming back? - # / , 

ES:\ Right,, trying to^tie four dissertations together , con- 
ceptually was not an' easy thing , but we got it done. 



OBS Jour dissertations? You and threes others 
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-ES? ■•; Yes,' I got that; dohfe; . 



OBS; Divert for a moment on that then. . I want io come-back 
to the prepensing ton that , rt ascent kind of notion*" intel^ . 
Actually and emotionally ' and so ? on-, but can. you tell us a 
little bit of the particulars.- about how four dissertations, 
'got interlocked, in, and your data gathering?, I guess, all fbiir 
.of ; you were, data .gathering during those years you were first v 
back here. i' \ ' 

ES: t Wqll, I was at the Regional Urii#"when' I started the dis- 
sertation. ' * 

OBS: Right, you were collecting data v. ; ' . y 

ES: And my professor was very cc^erned that I, get on with 
.it/' and he "thought I kep t dawdling around, and there were 
* three students there- who were in the current program, who 
,„wefre getting on with/ their dissertation,: so somewhere in the 
discussions they had been advocating doing team -studies be- 
cause of* the qofct: ot logistics^ of it, that they— your- there 
> Was just ; this/ limitation for any individual.- It made a lot 
of sens£, Isp the^e were thr£e other guys and- I who met to- 
gether a lot to\ determine! yod know, just what it was we were 
going' to dij. •'<*<' fc <;>.".. 

We had some common^ interests you know, the administrative 
behavitfr oft elementary principals , and so Ve worked a lot 
together and $brked out the?- details and we gathered data from 
twenty schools across the sf^te in ^he J major cities of South- 
west State and , we dm< a. lot^ of observation oi principals : in 
the administrative. behavior . : <?•'/ V v ' 

OBS:. Was the , correction simply ih data gathering? 

:ES: ; Ye V : /;i ; :- / 

OBS: .There weire no actual joint! dissertations, or- shared 
writings? w v • 

ES: . ■ Right, right. ' " ' uV V - '[*'. 'S ' ' '.V,..- ; 



OBS: What tfas'fbKe.; title of ^rs specif ically^ 



ES: I hate to tell you* Of my dissertatiQn?, v is way too 
long I can't, remember— -it was^4a~re3^i6nsliip of sitiia^ 
tional and personal variable;? , I tfeinkW-np—that is-^I can 1 1 ' ; 
remember what was in the title a;nd : what was in t}i^ , you. knowy . / 
wha;t was-- anyway, looking at ; the certain facets of the admiiv^ 
. : istrative behavior of elementary principals in high and low * 
'social economic schools in urban/ set ting 4 V Th£t was toot all. , 
in the. title, but' I hate :to. say; most of it was. :/ >'■'[:■■' 

OBS : At the ppirit when you took the principalship,' did yoi£; . . ^ 
have- any: feeling that you would >ever pick .it up again ; or ? • * ; v 

i ES: I always assumed that I would finish ,it,;; arid every yiekfc 
I would get a letter front the ^rpf essoin saying- £ =haci better 
finish it. And you know, I would say, ^lrigftt^ ^fchip is agoing 
to be; the last year. Well", finally, of course, iny first two 
years put Jhere was kind of like Kensington biit ;then T got.; a 
letter i -and f 6r ; sdme reafcon I knew r they meant it, and 0 1 ; 
thought that it^Was foolish not to* 'so,.I ^yould stay up^late 
at night and occasionally r would, stay home for a couple of. 
hours. iri the morning and work on it ' and I thitik i t took me . 
abqj^t a couple of months to do£ * 4 

•■ ■•"»■' }".■ ■ ('• ■ rs .' ' V '• . t>" '-\ . ; " • 

< OBS* Finally when, you put your mind to ' it?: ■•' 



ES 



Yeah, i: had invested so muc^; into' it f I really dfd not 
hive any intention to not, finish it but it was Just el matter 
'of making myself do it % I -hated every. Mriute of it. . ' -\ 



OBS : Do you have any other reflections ion the experience \ 
that again, ifc. doesnVt sound like the kind of positive 
minating experience of * a. long educatidnarl^ training.'. 




ES: ^The data collection; of'^v, I w^s working 
'other guys, talking about ^hatfwe were going to do^and what 
we Vere going to study, arid v get^cig it set up, and .bj^ing in V v 
the. school, you know, I saw a lot arid learned a lot of things,^ f 
and we established very close relat;ibnship3 that^we maintained 
sd$ewhat, but - you know, like javepythin^,. else* time diminishes' 
/±t\ : f Another, interesting thing .about it was : tha t it "put me irff\ 

two generations of graduate students because my colleagues ^ r 
" from earlier, an$ I havefalso maintained contacts with some V * 
'.' of them, , gives, a o very positive experience in my early, two " " 
years, of residency. But anyway... . v v v . ' • * 
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The people, the collegial quality of two* generations of students, 
were the salient aspects. The substance of the ' dissertation seemed ' 
irrelevant or unimportant. The several years spent doing/not doing the 
dissertations had elements of trauma. 

j. 



3. 331 Talent, 'Gender, and Other Complication^ 




Sue Norton's experience is- special on t contains 

several gend-ralizable elements* as wellV <. 

' * . • * *■* - 5 

S$: : .:*%id I enjoyed it £t City University . but I like the 
# ■ ■ _ acadefhic lite and I'm not real sure that I wouldn't have 

■• -gnjoy^d any course of study and this Was gopd because, it 
gav0/i$ie something I could come homfc with. 4 

OBS: And into the Ph. D. program— was that your feeling 
at the time or is this your kind of reconstruction as, you 
'look back? You- said it clearly was the wrong- program for 
*\ ' ■ . you, is what you said. ^ . 

t SN: It's reconstruction. ** . " ? 

'•> ' ' . OBS: During; the' time, what ftere you thinking? What were 
'.. you preparing for? " ' , .. 

SN: How can I get in more linquistic courses? Couldn't I 
take an EnglisH course? I really don't want to do a research 
project, I can't — can't do the kind of dissertation that' they 
want me to do.' I can do. a soft one, .1 could do. an English 
■ . . major dissertation but I* clearly couldn't do a City University 

*\. ■ . . ■ Department of Education dissertation and I knew that at the 
time. • * c • , ' .*•'■' • 

oils: Then it was tfte lure of academic pur suits- at -the City 
University 1 , that was, occurring but not the specific program? 

SN: Right, right. 

: ' '■ • " . ; . . ■ , 

- Later in the interview we returned to the Ph. D. program and* the 
dissertation: -\ •.->;■- \ - ■ 

OBS: So you did all the course .work, took all the exams arid 
everything but actually drafting a proposal and doing a 

• problem and... , f - 

. • ■ ■'. •« : , " i6i ■ - . : . 

• . , • ' \ XT! , ■ . . " ■ 



^ . SN: Right, exactly. 

OBS: When you l£ ft the University, did you know you would 
■ » ^ not : finish or? ( ■ 

. , SN: No, I thought I would finish but once I fot away from 
it, my advisor left the ne^t ?/ yeari right? And with him gone 
the impetus really sort of disappeared for doing it 'cause I 
* hadn't made^that firm a cittnectlon jjtfith, <anyone else to get 
anything started and I really never really pinned' down any- 
thing that I could realistically do with- a dissertation. 

OBS: *Was that your problem, his Woblem, the program's 
problem? ,<■■ * , ■ . 

• V • • ,T * *» , • 

SN: That's my ^problem. ,. 

But, as the* discussion continued q/number of additional items appeared 
which extends the analysis of problems with the Ph. D. We had talked 



about our research propo3«y.: * » 

OBS: I see what you mean by the proposal and the comments we 
made in that because that was — it* was* a section there of the 
role of the dissertation in the lives of the people. 

SN: Oh, HE must tell you what my comment was — my old English 
iAdjor came right out. while I'm reading it*S&nd the educationeae 
arid the proposalese* the language that has {p be used and you 
' knd;w, no wonder I couldn't write one, I couldn't write that 
language,. I dori't even think that language let alone write 
« ; that language. It's a foreign language to me — yeah, definitely 
a dialect. * 

OBS: And* I thought you were almQSt finished. 

• -*■ SN: No, well, I kept coming up with brilliant ideas' that were . 
fc gpot researchable, you know. They were interesting to think 
v<about and to fanti— nbt fantisize, but you know, to project, 
'theorize about but they weren' t things .that you knotf^* 4 make a 

rfice little experiment 1 . , , 

t - . .. • 

OBS: Could you just talk a : bit about comparing that with the 
Kensington staff? It strikes me there's a sort of a parallel, 
" ^ '* that at Kensington • there was a lot of freedom to explorey a lot 
of ideas, some of which came to fruition, many of which did not. 
A lot of creativity, a lot- of things dying to be done^" City 
University^" a lot of freedom, a lack of guidance, a lot of great 
creative ideas, a lot of them didn't get pursued, is there some 

; ; • • - * " " " : ' . ■ • 
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parallel there that, say, a person attracted to a Kensingtons 
would be attracted to a City University?. Or are those just*. . 
two coincidental events? * 

SN: I don't know—I felt and had a whole lot of guilt feel*-. , ; : 
ings at City University and the year or two after that -be-."^;:"; 
cause I felt that I was the only one who was doing ^that kin# ';*»'- 
of thing in this group and here, we were all being paid by the .\ 
government,, that we were supposed to be goal directed_and I 
wasn't, never have been, and probably never" will be . I think * 
my being attracted" to Kensington and enjoying Kensington and 
what I did at City University are probably connected because 
that's the; kind .of person I am. I'm not real sure that I 
went to City University thinking that that's what I'd 'get to 
do. I really thought that somehow or other, someone would 
help' me and I'd learn how to write a dissertation at the end 
of it. When I went in, I didn't go in thinking I wouldn't 
complete the, program, that I wouldn't end up with a Ph. D. 

OBS: And even after you came back here you thought you would' 
finish up? 

SN: Oh, right — yeah, I really did — I thought, you know, here 
all — okay, now I had a real school system Jthat I could get 
intb and do some research in if I wanted to but . . .Yeah, and 
so really it did, you know, I felt — but again then there was 
absolutely no direction, nothing... 

OBS: When you were talking about the dissertation you kind of 
drew a* little square with your hand—that conveys to me a kind 
of an image of the dissertation — can you tell me what you 
meant? If I got you right, in terms of when you were talking 
that way, what that means or? 

» ~— •* 

SN: . Okay, I saw the kind of dissertation that was wanted from 
City University as a closed ended study, neat, tethnieal£, ;K - ; 
statistical, something that when it was done it was boutid^ n6t 
that you'd never think about it or go any -further fjrotti it^> ; ' 
hopefully you would, but it was sopething that had a definite 
beginning and a definite ending. , v 



OBS: And iri that sense closed off? 

SN: Closed off, right, rather than the undergraduate Jjj&eces : 
I Vrote and the master 's thesis I wrote were both totally open 
ended, they both started, they were both more creative writing 
than research oriented and I did well in both of th0se, lhat's 
my kind of . . . 

OBS: What were the problems that. you. looked at in each of 
those? Can you remember the title of or roughly whag. 
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SN: The undergraduate one was the study of Mythology so it 
•.was poetry and the master 's thesis, they called it one ,1 guess, 
was on an English language arts curriculum K-l 2. 

OBS: That you created? 

SN: That I created, 

OBS: And^did you teach it or anywhere — just create it? 

SN: ,No, just created it, you know, top of the head, my opinion, 
it was based with, you know, lots of readings and things to back 
it up. but it was very much a theorizing on information, it wasn' 
an evaluating procedure. 

OBS: And that an extension of that kind of thought or idea, 
you didn' t perceive* as a possible Ph. D. dissertation? 

SN: No. 



We pushed one' final time regarding Sue's dissertation: 
OBS: I guess I'm still curious as to... 

SN: Why don't I want to get a Ph. D'.? After I put all that 
work into it? 

♦OBS: No, no—that's more specific I guess than I would really 
mean it, just — and maybe you've really said, all you have to say 
7 about Ph.. D. programs. Do you haye any feelings of, my god, 
I should have finished that or...? ' 

SN:- There's some guilt—there's some guilt there because I — e 
and mailfl.y because it was handed to me on a silver planter 
and I never did anything with it so that ' s—ttj§£e' s some guilt 
but once I was away from it — once I got here and got very in- 
volved in my husband and then having- the baby which I did, 
what, lessWthan two years after — it was what, like 18 months 
I guess after I left City University that we had the baby and 
then being physically very, very ill shortly after I fyad my 
daughter, this— that just disappeared — that wiped it out — 
after that there was no— no thought of finishing it. When I 
got pregnant, that kind of put fini to the Ph. D. And I don't 
know ... • 

OBS: Reinforced by the illness? 

SN: Yeah. ? 

- OBS: Real sick? 

"SN: Y,eah. \ 

V ^164 
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) ... • . 

We fyave pulled many of these elements together in an overly simple 
an<^ too lp^^r a summary figure. ^ * 



Insert ^Figure 20 about here 



Perhaps the greatest lesson for us, from reflecting on Sue,Nortoa f s 
experience S^fthe need for professors to see , that a Ph. D. is just one •■•■a 
of life's alternatives *and not the be-all nor end-all of existence. * 
Though it sounds like a cliche, one needs to put the program and the *' 

degreepintc*/ a 'perspective of careers and ways to live. But even as we 

' > i " 

say that, t^ issues of gender — socialization experiences, parental ■' * 
expectations, societal, expectations, and $elf ^expectations — come crash-* 
A ±ng in upon us. Even if gender issues were^ resolved or eliminated, and 

* 4 

as several other experiences attest, that v auggests further,, the need for 

mechanisms to leave Ph. D. programs without feelings of guilt, inade- 

jf. - 

quacy and of inferiority. Also, it seems that greater clarity at the* 
front end of a program is required. People often are fleeing. from \ 
something or do not have a clear view of the multiple professional goals, ^ 

?only a few of which require the degree. And there' are Ph. D. programs , 

3 ... .. 

and Ph. D. programs- Some are clearly oriented toward academia, as was >, • 
City University's program. Others tend to' be more localist and 
practitiqner-or professionally oriented. Most probably aren't clear 
about which they are about or feel that one program, their own, can 
serve any kind o| outconf^-ior any audience. 
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V./' Finally, ; there appeared to be a bit of 'irony built into the match 
uprof jprograms and Kensington faculty. The bright, analytical iridivid 
:uals. attracted to Kensington seemed to be drawn to the felitist institu- 
tions least likely to encourage alternative dissertation models and 
therefore a small' ,, Catch-22 ,! emerged. It seemed for our participants, 
the leading research institutions did not further or nurture the ideal 
and dreams of our reform minded educators. In effect, they tended to 
feel a need to conform or get out. 

3.34 Toward an Alternative 

The resolutions to experiences as diverse as Shelby T s and Norton 1 
remain unclear, but several opening thoughts come to mind. First, 
within "the Ph. D, program itself it seems reasonable^ to argue fo^ two 
kinds of more extended field experience. For some, moretime in. a % 
traditional classroom and school seems warranted. The importance of 
concrete images of and skills related to "the villains and dragons 11 , 
they eventually hoped to slay seem important. For many the images 
were from the experience and perspective of the pupil and their own 
elementary and secondary school years. While. this is important it 
seems less than sufficient. 



Secondly, more extended experience in an inno^clve, 'idealistic, 
reform oriented setting. A semester (jr. a year inSJa British primary 
school, an alternative high school, or an Activity school seems im- 
portant a']rso. Finding such settings, in an historical period such as 
^today's back- tor-basics, national climate would have its difficulties. 
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If^fiscussing the kind of research style, we tend to become self 
serving. Mtljgjtigh we see strong merit, in general, for the variety of 

research modes — experimental, historical, survey; and ethnographic-*- 

$ ... .■ 1 /■«.' • * 

we believe the latter has particular potenc^^ic^ educators who have a 
strong practice orientation or a strong refOrxn focus within the practice 
orientation. Without tracing the argument in detail, we have- found/ 
Atkin f s (1973) general call for "practice oriented inquiry"' persuasive. 
But even more specifically, in an earlier investigation/(Smith and 
Dwyer, 1980) we made an argument for the exploration; of several ethno- 
graphic field research traditions. We phrased the 'argument this way: 

Obviously, other approaches, centers and organizational 
structures exist and provide even more creative and pro- 

*• ductive alternatives for exploring qualitative case study 
. 9 efforts. We know them only indirectly, peripherally or - 
tangentially . These fragments represent the preliminary 

■.' notes for a ^research proposal in/£he sociology and the 
psychology of -knowledge. The thebis is simple and straight 
forward./' IAP was a large scale qualitative inquiry, articu- ■ 
lation, and consultative assistance project. It represents 

& a particular combination of these processes. During the 



_last 50 years there have been a *half dozen (and more) inter- 
ns 



\ Westing efforts which combined' these same ingredients in 

^ Varic^fe ways and which have survived in various ways, u 
i*out them might contribute to IAP f s original goals. 



ifc" 



Insert Figure* 21 about here 



In putting together the listing,, the criteria seefm to be 
1) we know of them aqd tteire impressed by them. That is, we 
found them stimulating, exciting, and potent in helping us 
shape a point of view. 2) They are highly diverse, at least 
on the surface. Some seem predominantly university clusters 
around a key individual, idea, or point of view. Other con- 
nect with publishers and commercial dissemination. Some 
have moved from invisible colleges inta formal organizations. 
Others, as in number seven seem like "a floating crap game" 
of educationists who have ^ome together in overlapping groups, 
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The Society of* Fellows and Yankee Gity Strands 
(Homans, Whyte, Kimball, Arensberg'et al) - 



The Chicago Symbolic Interactionists (Mead, 

Becker/ Blumer, Geer, Gof^fman, Lortie, Strauss, 
<j M. and R. Wax et al) 

The Columbia Functionalists (Merton, Blau, ' Gouldner 
Selznick, Lip set) , ; 

The Stanford Educational Anthropologists and Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston Series (Spindler, Boynton 
et al) 

■ ■ ■ ^ 

The Action Research Tradition at Teachers , College , 
Columbia University (MacKensie , Cbrey ; , Foshay) 

Formalization into Organisations 

1. Society of Applied Anthropology ; j 

2. Council on Anthropology and Education 

The Case Study/Participant Observation/ifvaluation 
' International Network: a series of conferences 

1972 Cambridge I 

1975 Cambridge II 

1976 Alerton^ , ■ ' y '.' 
1976 Monterrey 

1976 Bielefield ■> . 
1978 Wingspread V "\ 



ure 21 y Alternative But Comparable traditions in 
Case Studies in Field Settings 

.. (Smith, and Dwyer, 1980, p. 44*4) 
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who haven't jelled into anything formal as yet, and who find 
ta3,k and interaction stimulating for their own work— a wide 
variety Of teaching, research, curriculum 'development, evalua- 
- v tion type of activities^ ^ 3) Some of the individuals have \ ; 
developed their own private consulting organizations, others « 
have consulted in business and government, others Have moved; ' 
into academic administration. Theory and research* mis inex- 
tricably with practice. They seem' to have done some of what . 
/ N-vIAP Vas doing §nd what Harper is hoping to do. The stories . 
Yhat jexist and might be told would combine into a mix of his- 
torical method, document analysis, interviews, oral history, 
and even a bit of participant observation. Multiple models 
exist—Toulmin and Goodfield (1961, 1963, 1965), Toulmin 
(1972), Kuhn (1972), Crane. (1972) , Hagstron (1965), Clapesattle 
(1956), and so on. In our view this is a huge and largely un- 
tapped reservoir of knowledge. Or perhaps it's common know- 
ledge—to everyone but uSi^i 

• • v. .... • . ' • 

The Jkind of course work implied in the\experiential and research 
(dimensions also has huge complications. An introductory paragraph from 

• t _ " 

a recent document on Washington University f s % ^.Educational' Theory and 

r ■ ' : "•■ ; . ' -t- : ' / . 

Practice" Ph. D. program captures the thrust of the idea we are" suggest- 
ing:. " ■ " ■ ■ V . 



The Ph. D. Program in Educational Theory and Practice takes 
seripusly- each pfe the terms in -its title. The program accents 
educational concept* in contrast to accenting, or being, * m ., 
applied psychology/ sociology, anthropology or other socisyF 
science. - Similarly , the program is concerned about ideas and 
the intellectual phrasing of problems, issues and solutions. 
l,Absttactions, interpretations, and theory in their multiple 
forms and guises are a part of our agenda. Finally, practice 
or practical action, as it occurs in our classrooms, schools, 
of other learning settings is fundamental' to our. concerns . c 
Teaching students to inquire into education, theory , practice 
and their interrelationlhips is at the core of the program.; 



-i Another way of phrasing the doniain concerns the kind of out- 
'■comes expected from the program. We are committed to the ex- 
pansion of common sense approaches to teaching with more self- 
coriscioufeness, creativity, and critical reflectiveness. Allied 



^Our colleague John Prunty has" labeled this nicely , "Genealogy 101." 
Collectively, we are pursuing it in "Seminar. V ■ 



with that is a concern with ways to make teaching more livable ,V 
interesting, and intellectually Exciting' and with ways' 1 * to 
connnunicate and share that with one's «students and colleagues, 

(Department of Education, Washington- University, nd) 

. ■ • ' - ' • ;/ . " > - ■ : * . 

« In a sense j the appeal to some of our own work and to the Washington 
University context is to argue that our t (especially Smith in this iri- 
stance) teaching practice and our institutional programs and commit-? 
ments have been influenced by our research experience: and collegial 
relationships with pur "subjects 11 . * *Vv;>" v • ' v .• • 

3.4 Marriage j Families, and Careers: One ; More Time I 

* ." ; ' • ' i : . • ..'•,.-/ 

' ' v /» • - : 

" With some fears of being labeled sexists, one of- the generalisa- 
tions we have been wrestling with is the interdependence of gender and 

teaching as. a career. The old fashioned wa.y of speaking is tha,t teacfc-.' 

- •■ *■ . .'• . V . 

ing is a woman's profession, like nursing, secretarial. wprk, and per hap, 
social work. If the -feminine my'stique (Friedati, 1963) has, been broken, 
significantly , and we believe it has , with increased number of womefi 
attending business, law, and medical schools and beginning those 
careers, it Seems reasonable to us, ' that the second* stage (Friedan, 
1981) vhich has to do with personhood for. women and -men and whi^h 
requires a reanalysis of family issues might demand a second look at ; 
teaching as an occupation for a married woman. k jiirtfrer , it seems im- ( 



port ant to see it from the special perspective ? o^|ne /talented, virinop, 

V ■' ' *. | ' .... ■ ' ' " ' . ■ . \ 

vative reform oriented' women and men from Kensington, 



no->^ 



' (v 



■.-,1. 
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3.41 .Realities, Complexities, and Tt^4e*Qf f s.: Claire flelsbn 1 a perspective 
Claire Nelson's of fhand comments i sketclv out her resolution. ' It be- 
gan when she finished her f ojirth year of teaching, two year <; at Kensing- 
ton, her sefcond year at Sycamore Park: ^ v ' >V 



• . * ■' • -J8L ' / "5 ' \ ' 

CN: ; Yes, June of 1968 I- left to get married. Otherwise I 
probably would still* be there. I very much did like— -Qh; my 
first year -was the fourth* grade and then the, second year, I 
was asked to move to sixth grade in the middle school, that 
was fifth and sixth grades. . . ' \,. 



We did not go searching for "women's issues", they came up, un- 

; > • > 

solicited in a number of forms. As we talked to* Claire Nelson: . 




OBS: How long did you stay there.? - 

CN: Two years again and then I resigned. I had to resign be- 
cause I was pregnant and X just preceded jail of the court 
cases to call *that discrimination. S. ' ■ v 

■ ' V. \A v . ' ' ' * "'. 

OBS: You did not take a maternity leave? \ 

CN: ' It didn't exist at, that point, at vthat time. People told 
me that I was lucky to stay till the end .of the year with my 
jf due date in August. I was healthier tjjiat year than most of 
t the other teachers* I had no Sick days whatsoever. ~ 

, OBS^ Yea*h, their 'big arguments were somewhere, as I. recall 
**f those years, about" the fifth morith of pregnancy was *§U|)posed 
t to be the turning point. .: 
■• ■ . • ■ . .'• ' y. 1 « " ■ ' 

CN: But I made it seven months and tfaught .all-year and was 
perfectly healthy and had just a marvelmis< time. So.... • ■ '. ~ 

OBS: So J he was born then August of .. .?. - • ' r > 

CN: August, 197& . -\ >*/■•■■'■ . . , • > 
'•*''*. * „ / ' V \ ■ • ' ' • ' : : . * > .,: . ■ • 

OBS: You taughtj/in -all then, two years?, . ■ ,' * * 

CN; TJwo years ^"hereVin- Silvertdh arid, that ended: my full time ' 
formal- teaching >j- 4 Having a baby and staying home was exciting . 
■ It was definitely wanted. But g^omewhere deep, inside me this 
was ■* not work|Lrig?^ut . and I , Jiad^tdrr^ble skin problems that win- 
ter. , I had^a^eS ajid I went, to the dermatologist for months 

: ' •'•'^^-^•:l:72 : 4 ' ■ * • : ^ \ . • 
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-trying to figure out what was 'wrong. ,He could not diagnose it 
and I finally told, him, kind of , up . until that .time t l^«a4 not 
9 ^-been in school • As I was then I diiiri 1 1 .have a schedule". " I: . 
^had a baby to take" care of but I did not have irty obligation " 
to the outside world and "it evidently was . a' very frustrating . 
feeling for me and I said* "Do you think it pretty much- • :.; ;\ 
■*• psychological?" He said, "Well, we haven' t come up with ;anysr 
• -'.thing 'medical... 11 - . - ^ '- : ;'\ : \ V 

'•; OBS: Might as well try it. : . . ./ '• y • • • . y : A- [■{ - 

CN: ; That's as good as any and at^that poitit ,1 ^§ig&d\ta sxf)^/' 
stitute teach in Sijvertori* which ; was the 4istiviG^ where I: mm . 
been "t-e aching, thinking that^that ,woui^ 

think I taught about two days a week, made ^arrangements Wfcfo ,V 
a friend -who had a batty f?is age and she took them both. vBif^ 
' st^ntlyirmy rash went away. v . ., "■ v • $L$ 

■■• -. • : " : ' ' : - : • V "■' ■ * . •■•*•,>'•'■:•>; rtffiv 

v ■ .-- ■.' .:. \ ■ - s v-.v^: : . . . ' \<:n*v\ 

Claire .'Nelson has just 'been married, has given- up her teaching '■ -&it * 

' >.'■ :. ■; • Y. ' • ' . ■ Y- ■ * ■ Y 

position in vSycamore Park to move to North City, is in^the middle* of 

M.A. -ind has elected to finish part of t$hiis- befpre job hunting; ' ' 

w. , f : .' ■ » , ■ ■ -■ . . r.-i'.- :' s ■' 

;ExpArient±ally, "teaching- and parenting" becomes ^'further part *cr^ 

the complexities of teaching as an occupation and career . Claire Nelson 

continued to comment insightfully: / : ^ . 



OBS: On that dual t die of parenting and -teaching.* Not a Id 
is said^-we make a lot -of cliches that the good teacher £s ? ' i 
the one who has -the children themselves or the teacher who 
said, "Well, that's when I was a second grade teacher and knew 
"it all before I had children of m^ovm. 11 , We all talk about ' 
the contribution. Are there way^tJ^otigK, that you think per- 
haps your teaching exper ience mo^i^iied your, parenting or / your 
having two children has altered -Vy^^^bnceptibn'-'ic^t learning? * j 
Is there anything that you/cari think^pf that . J .'■ t 

CN: Ybs, in some ways. I wish you *could first be a; parent* and 
and "also first be a teacher. '** f . ' *• Y 

OBS: Both. . ' ■./-> \ ." -r-,^ >' ' ; : 

• CN: , There 1 s no way to do both of *ti£m first but- you do „bjer • 
come .more* realistic as a parent when , yo u. see the day to 4 a y; 
things' that your children :> are doing' and their .'day to d^y v needs 

■and "! guess the things ' Z* .want for 'them as' a parent makgjme .. - ; 





more concerned about what they're getting in their education. 
That's formally happening to them in school. It's important 
to me in a different way because I know what my goals are for 
them as a parent plus I was — as a parent with — now that I am 
working with the young children and I have children the same 
age — it's much more comfortable to identify with those chil- 
dren that I am dealing with and with their problems and when 
I talk to a parent I have greater credibility because I can 
say, "Yes, my first grader is going throu ju this or has done 
it." There's a greater degree of confidence I can get in 
them or they will have in me because I've got children of that 
same age. Because I can remember making many really foolish 
statements as a teacher that didn't have children. You know, 
telling parents how they can help their children at home. 
Well, that's just fine and dandy but as a parent, real 11/ e 
doesn't always give you those kinds of opportunities at horn: . 
To sit down on the schedule that the teacher says you shoulc 
and to work with your children. 

OBS: Yeah, the hour or two of homework is when the parent 
ought to help the teacher and help the child and you realize 
as a parent, if you're working particularly, the child who 
comes home dragging in from school, he's tired — that's not 
the good time. Then it's time to prepare supper for a couple 
of hours and you get that taken care of and then the child is 
is tired. You find a good time to spend an hour or two with 
one another. 

CN; I personally feel maybe I am doing a more human job of 
teaching, being a mother and I had worked with some pre- 
schoolers in a special pre-school program as a substitute for, 
oh, about a week and a half one time and the aide that was 
working in that program — I should back up — the teacher of that 
program was a first year teacher and the program was a brand 
new program, taking four year olds in their pre-kindergarten 
year who might have some trouble learning but with this extra 
help, extra study, they might also be able to function in a 
natural, normal community. I was in there for about a week 
and a half and the aide said to me, "You know, I can tell you 
have children because you react to these kids differently than 
Debbie does. She does an okay job of teaching, she does all 
the right things but there's a different feeling. You seem to 
sense when they need..." So I put an arm around them, when 
they need comfort and when they need just a stricter turnoff 
to go back and gat busy with their work and she said, "Debbie 
is still so academic, she hasn't gotten the feel for children 
yet. " 

OBS: I think in my own case, before I had children, I was 
probably not sensitive of the occasional caustic comment or 
criticism. I attempted to treat 15 or 30 kids a little more 
anonymously. And when I had my own children, I realized how 
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much one statement that a teacher could say could come home 
and have the child in tears and a couple of days where you 
really brought the child from that and the teacher never 
realizing, I think I was, as I look back, I think It is one 
of my great regrets, I imagine I was insensitive to that 
chance comment that could well take a week to recuperate and 
I would never know it as a teacher, 

CN: And I f m not sure I always valued each child as an 
individual. 

OBS: Knowing it's somebody's child — you know it's a cliche — 
but it's somebody's child, 

CN: It's true and it matters. When you know there's a par- 
ent at home that really cares what's happening to that child. 
And I think conferences have been a great boom in this respect 
When you know the parent and you know how deeply they feel, 
you have to care about that child. 

OBS : To you as a teacher this is the child who maybe never 
finished a bit of homework, never got above a C and his one 
great place was behind in all the achievement tests and to 
that mother that is her pride and joy. Not the 20 percentile 
child. 



CN: That's why if you could only be a parent first but then 
I don't know, if you'd draw all those children that you starte 
with and made all those mistakes cn. It would have been a lot 
nicer to have had a parent's perspective when I started teach- 
ing but maybe I am a better parent having had teaching experi- 
ence and seen the mistakes parents have made and said to my- 
self, "I don't want my children to grow up like that," or "I 
don't treat them like that," or "I'm not going to have that 
kind of an attitude," 



OBS: Being a parent has caused me to — being a teacher has 
caused me as a parent — I can't expect that teacher to make 25 
exceptions for my child. Occasionally you just have to per- 
suade to — yes, that's unfortunate but that's life. You have 
to learn to deal with that too rather than assuming, as niany 
parents do, that a teacher literally can individualize each 
child all day, every day. That isn't realism. The other 
thing I found that was really a shocking experience — after 
teaching for nine years and studying in graduate school. It 
so happened that was the very first year my son started. My 
first year out was his first year in and so I thought, well, 
here I will be with nine years of experience, the superin- 
tendent who is very knowledgeable of what's happening in 
school and I can read from my son's cues — my teacher strengths 
and weaknesses — and I found myself so out of it, I was abso- 
lutely the typical parent who had no idea what was going on in 
school who asked the child, "What do you think of your teacher 
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If he likes her, I thought she was great and if he didn't 
like her I thought she was a bad teacher. 1 was hopelessly 
out of it and tried to find out what's happening behind that 
barrier. My nine years of teaching didn't give me help in 
peering inside the school. I would look at a paper that 
would come home and see a check mark — very limited informa- 
tion. I don't know if you h^d that feeling — that as a parent 
you're kind of out in left field. 

CN: One of the other first grade teachers in our building 
has a son who has been in many of my classes. And every once 
in a while something would go wrong for one or the other of 
my boys and the next day it would — did this happen yesterday? 
What do you think, what's going on over ther^, did he bring 
home anything that would reflect on us and we're both just 
two moms having coffee trying to figure out what's going on 
with our kids at school. 

OBS: So much for all the years of training and experience. 
It says, I think, that schools, by and large, are very private 
kinds of exchanges. It's difficult for parents to help or to 
be involved or to even know what's happening. 

CN: Another gal just married a fellow with two young children, 
a first grader and a pre-schooler, this past winter from our 
faculty and the first grader was in my younger son's class and 
so she said to me, "You know, I've got all these questions and 
concerns and I'd really like to go ask the teacher. Do you 
think she would think I was an over anxious parent if that — 
I don't want to interfere with what they're doing but my hus- 
band just doesn't seem to get the right information and I 
really want to know what's going on." As if she was the only 
one with a different grade level and she was thrown into this 
as a new parent, children she inherited, and she was very con- 
cerned about coming out as an over anxious parent. And there 
was a deep concern for these children that she got along with 
her nev husband. 

OBS: It's probably unlike any other professional role in that 
way. Parenting and teaching in many ways are so..v 

CN: And yet hesitant to come on with your own children's 
teacher by saying, "Here I am, I'm a teacher", you know. 

OBS: Exactly, if anything you're apt to be more forgiving and 
more likely to stand back than to push yourself. 

CN: You play a lot of different roles and I think I'm very 
conscious of playing the roles too, when I'm on a conference 
as a parent versus a conference as a teacher. 

OBS: Not knowing exactly how far to push and how far not to 
push. So that was a kind of interesting digression— it was 
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for me. We were talking about the aspects of your background 
may have contributed to that. You don't have any clear image 
of anything that said, "Wow! When I teach, I'm going to be 
like this or like that." Were there any models back then that 
stand out for you as people, even to this day perhaps, think 
about consciously? There was a teacher that was — we'll break 
for a phone call — we've just bean talking. Maybe we'll get off 
that topic with this response. We're still looking for some 
specific model if there were any. As you thought of classroom 
teachers in your own experience. 

CN: Probably two of them, maybe. One being a fulltime teacher 
and I was always in a self contained classroom but the fifth 
grade teacher I had really made everything we did fun. She 
took a real interest, I think, in the individuals and the pro- 
jects we had to do were structured but they were individual. 
You could chose what you were going to study about, your topic, 
and you could do your book whether you studied on something 
that appealed to you. And she strongly encourage — oh, crea- 
tivity or ingenuity or whatever ideas you wanted to develop 
were just fine with her. And she would, if you had a question 
ycu really didn't understand, she'd take the time to explain 
it, to talk to us and she just — it was fun being in her class. 
It was kind of like— of the two fifth grades, you knew which 
one you wanted to be in because the most happy times came from 
there. It was a good feeling, it was a real good rapport with 
the children and I even went back and visited her. She's still 
teaching in Hoganstown and I think, in later years she had 
gotten into a team situation, was having interns from New York 
but still just the very same warm, caring person that she had 
been then. 

OBS: So you wound up actually having a lot in common with her 
as you look back? 

CJ: Yeah, I hope so. 

OBS: Interest in teaching and... 

CN: And she's probably the first teacher I ever knew that just 
exchanged because she taught something to the sixth grade that 
the sixth grade teacher didn't want to teach, didn't feel good 
about teaching and so the sixth grade teacher came and taught 
us math, I think. And she was very strict, structured bun a 
very good teacher and we liked her. I think it was always 
good to get our favorite back and likewise going into sixth 
grade it was fun to be in that room where they kept trading be- 
cause you knew that the favorite fifth grade teacher would be 
arriving for her subject for the day. She was just a special 
person. But other than that I had a lot of really good teach- 
ers that I liked. I liked school, I was a good student, learn- 
ing came fairly easy to me and I guess I didn't cause them any 
trouble so I was — I got along fine with the teachers. 
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OBS: Teachers seem to be drawn to two rather extreme cams. 
I think most people are attracted to teaching because school- 
ing was a positive experience, why else would you inflict 
yourself with more of the same. But there are some whose own 
experience was so bad, so tight, so structured and so narrow 
that they are going to go into teaching to offset that critical 
experience. You find them from both extremes. 

With several of our teachers, the resolution of career and family « 
came up in the context of their innovative and reform oriented belief 
systems. Tha particulars of Claire Nelson's perspectives are vivid: 

OBS: The — often ask this question and I like to and it gets 
a range of arswers — anywhere from, "Yeah, I'd jump at the 
chance", or "No, I did that and that part of my life is over," 
The question being, would you, today, assuming that you didn't 
have the family restraints or whatever, would you right now, 
today, at your current age and your current oxp^rience level, 
take another shot at a building of a dream, building another 
school, building a radical, innovative elementary experience? 

CN; Yes, I would. I'm not sure I, like you say, I wouldn't 
have the hours to get hold on it, simply because I have an 
obligation to family and I guess the question of how some of 
those people put in the time they did or how much their fam- 
ilies may have not seen them as a result. But I'd go through 
it again. 

OBS: And again, why? What would be some attractions this 
time? Would it be the same? 

CN: Yeah, there was a rapport, a strength of faculty, a kind 
of oneness. We were all pulling for the same thing. We had 
a goal, nebulous though it may have been. We were all there 
to kind of learn and struggle and develop this thing together 
and I think when you work with a group of people that are com- 
mitted to something, it's fun, it's exciting, and there was a 
certain—it was good feeling. Through our frustrations and 
our tears there was a strength that I would—I'd be very happy 
to go through again. 

OBS: A kind of commitment or belief in what one's doing — it 
is often thought that the teachers burn out is less a problem 
of respect or lack of respect, a hard word, underpay. All of 
those are discouraging factors. But I think— is that so many 
teachers do not really feel a sense of genuine accomplishment, 
that they control what they're doing, that they're making a 
significant difference in what they're doing. It seems to me 
that is part of the Kensington attraction. You were running your— 
controling your fate. 
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CN: We were a cohesive unit. It wasn't — we didn f t ccme there 
as strictly a work situation and then go many different di- 
rections at night and I think the people that I see around 
here in the schools, the ones that do socialize together, that 
have a life other than nhe job are happier working together 
and have a more easy back and forth sharing because they can 
share at any hour of the day. I don't mecti that everybody has 
to go to parties together all the time but you need to be 
friends as well as colleagues to carry out some of the ex- 
tremeness that we were trying to develop at Kensington 

OBS: Where might you be five or ten years from now? Do you 
give any thought to personally or professionally what another 
ten years may bring? Sometimes looking backward is challenging 
looking forward is challenging. Any thoughts you'd be willing 
to share about what you might* do or might be doing? 

CN: I'm happy where I am right now. For my family situation, 
I feel a need to be with my children. When they come home 
from school and they're really excited to show me what they 
have made or done or talk about what they did that day, it's 
more exciting for them when I'm here than when it is an hour 
or two later. The sharing is done and I would hate fo miss 
that. 

OBS: Again for the record. You have two sons, one going into 
the fourth grade and the other going into the second grade. 

CN: And they're both very sharing yet. They may clam up, I 
don't know. They're both willing to share. Even when they 
come dragging in with a long sad face over something, I'm 
here to talk about it with them. It ' s not,a ne: ghbor or a baby 
sitter or ccme into an empty house and turn on cartoons. And I 
personally feel like that's important for me to share as a 
teacher and as a mother, I want to watch them grow up and I 
want to be part of it. 

OBS: Not only for your husband but you don't want to be de- 
prived of that experience yourself. 

CN: Right, I want to be the one that cheers what happened 
today. I don't want the neighbor to hear it or ignore it be- 
cause it's not their child. So from that standpoint, I'm not 
ready for fulltime teaching. I want to be here when the kids 
get home from school. 

OBS: So, right now with the teaching, which is half time — 
family, children, you've got a very nice accomodation. 

CN: And I'm free to help in their school, afternoons. If 
it's a party day or a field trip or a special project, I can 
go in and be a parent and I know how difficult it is to get 
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volunteers to come in who will help, who have the time to 
help because so many people do have part time jobs, it's an 
all or nothing situation. And I really feel very fortunate 
to be able to be doing what I f m trained to do, what I like 
doing and still doing it on a part time basis. So, I've got 
the best of both worlds, 

OBS: It would seem to be — any thoughts, again, ten years from 
now, what would that be? That would put your oldest through 
sophomore year in college. It would put both of them out of 
high school. 

CN: I may be forced to work full time to pay the college 
bill. I hope it's not for that reason. I feel like I'm 
teaching because I like it mere than because I'm being well 
j paid for it. 

OBS: Would you expect shifting and that question of full 
time as the children get to junior high or senior high school? 
Or do you want to stay accessible all the way? 

CN: I guess I've heard parents reflect that they feel even 
more needed as their children get older. Maybe it's that 
they need to take them places but they also feel that that's 
when they need to be there to talk over the problems of the 
day as much as sharing what went on in the primary grades. 
So I'm not sure that I'm — I guess I'm going to wait and see 
and kind of live through that and as long as Federal funding 
keeps coming for our Title I project, I'm fairly satisfied 
with being able to do this one to one tutoring. We have some 
very strict guidelines and we're very highly structured and 
sometimes the paperwork gets in the way of the teaching and 
that's a bit frustrating but I guess we try to put that to the 
background as much as possible. 

The nature of the good life for young women, has turned out to be 
one of our quests. Such a quest was constrained by a few conditions, 
the sample by being a part of an innovative reform oriented group of 
teachers at the Kensington Elementary School in the mid 1960's, the data 
by retrospective interviews. Toward the close of her comments, after a 
probe which picked up on her view of the Kensington experience, Claire 
commented : 

CN: Uh...just remembered good times. It's kind of fun to 
reminisce and your call immediately brought to mind people 
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that I had worked with, the excitement of the first job and 
the excitement of the new, the unknown. That whole realm of 
starting out. That was immediately a very good feeling and 
the flash back of all the people who had been there and the 
things that have taken place and it also reminded me of the 
friendships which have continued through all these years. 
But even though we're separated by thousands of miles, I 
still can feel a telepathy of sorts with these people and I 
can still evaluate some of what I'm doing in terms of where 
they're at now and conversations and correspondence that I've 
kept up — that we can .still share what we're doing education- 
ally. So that was the real excitement of passing back into 
a very happy time of my past. Downs were maybe some of them. 
The waiting, the wondering, and at some points wondering where 
I'm at now. If I'm really — what I'm doing is not real intel- 
lectually stimulating and I have not been in the academic 
environment a whole lot — really since I finished my Masters 
which is now what, ten years, and I miss that. But I'm put- 
ting into practice — maybe it's a theory into practice — I had 
a theory, now I'm trying to use it. I'm trying to use it in 
my own children and in the tutoring. 

So one of the downs were one of my disappointments that not 
having a full professional career but taking time out for a 
family career in a different sort of vein. But I think edu- 
cation and family mesh very nicely. 

OBS: It's a natural kind of trade off — but apt to occur. You 
want the blessings and the fun of the parenting, there are 
some prices on the professional side — they're kind of trade 
of f s . 

CN: And I made it willingly. I guess I could have fought to 
stay in teaching but I'm not sure I had the energy at that 
point to care. I wanted to take care of my children and I 
wanted to hopefully raise them in a way to avoid mistakes I 
was trying to remediate as a teacher, where the parent had 
not been in the home as much as maybe they would like to have 
been because of circumstances. I felt fortunate that I was not 
forced to work at that point, that I could choose to work on a 
temporary schedule and I could also choose to be home with my 
children. At least there would be one parent always in resi- 
dence. 
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3.5 Processes of Career Development of 
Educational Innovators 

One of our older and wiser colleagues once commented in telling 
about people, positions and careers that ''everyone is where she/he is 
for a reason, 11 He was not being a lf hard line determinist" nor did he 
believe that human affairs were solely a function of "natural law." 
But he always felt that a careful social scientific analysis would, 
clarify the patterned nature of careers. Each of our innovative staff 
has a story to tell. On the one hand we have wanted to stay close to 
the individuals and their accounts, on the other hand we have wanted 
to keep reaching for patterns and more general ideas. Ultimately, we 
want a point of view, a point of view exploring the nature of careers 
for innovative, reform oriented educators. 

3.51 The Purpose of Careers 

As we look at the issues of careers in a life history we believe 
that most analysts implicitly or explicitly make evaluative state- 
ments, almost in the very process of description and analysis. As we 
read our protocols we worked toward an ideal type synthesis of the 
ends of educational careers. The global abstract set of ideas reminds 
us in part of our earlier involvement in concepts of mental health and 
counseling outcomes (Jahoda, 1958 and Maslow, 1954). 

Insert Figure 22 about here 
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1. Sufficient for economic survival 

2. Day to day satisfactions 

3. Congruent with spouses attitude, expectations 

4. Congruent with basic needs, desires, and abilities 

5. Long term reaching of potential, development of 

identity 

6. Contribution to an idiosyncratic life style . 



Figure 22: Hierarchy of Values in a Career 
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3.52 The Multiplicity of Educational Careers 

Perhaps more than anything else, of a practical sort, we have been 
impressed by the eye opening quality this group of educators has given 
us of the multiplicity of educational, and educationally related, ca- 
reers. The simplicity of vertical mobility and Becker's extension to 
horizontal mobility, better working conditions, has given way to an im- 
portant pluralism of possibilities for able, energetic, creative men 
and women. Figure 23 contains these. 
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Insert Figure 23 about here 

In order of magnitude of surprise we were struck with 1) the 
possibilities for a reanalysis of the stereotypic teaching as a woman' s 
occupation — the 8:30-3:30 school marm of a self-contained classroom, 
2) the varied positions in education and related organizations in both 
the public and private sections, and 3) the university schools and 
colleges of education. Tacitly, from our experience at Washington 
University, Wisconsin and Oklahoma, we had known this. Now it is a 
more articulate, bold relief set of ideas. 

After reading Kanter's Men and Women of the Corporation with its 
analyses and definitions of hierarchy, opportunity and success within 
the corporation, we find the occupation of teaching containing start- 
ling differences. Partly, this involved jumping the boundaries of the 
single school, which introduces an unfairness to Kanter who tended to 
bound her account to Indsco, a single corporation. We would note 
these items: 
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Classroom 
Teaching 




University: teacher education, 
administration 

Administrative Roles* Prinicpal 
Central Office, Superintendent 

Regular Classroom Teaching 

Variants of Regular Teaching: 
part time, special programs 

Educational Organizations and Projects: 
Federal, State, and Local 

Educationally Related Positions: 
hospitals, government 



Figure 23: Multiplicity of Career Options in "Teaching" 
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1) Large amounts of autonomy in day to day teaching in many 
schools 

2) Strong tendencies by our innovative staff to define the 
world in their own terms and/or to move and find settings 
where this could be done 

3) Definition of opportunity and success in terras of multiple 
hierarchies — not only principalships and central office 
administrative but also in college and university settings 

4) Variety of educationally related careers, e.g. management 
training, hospital center, which opened further the non 
hierarchical definitions of success 

5) Particularly for the women, opportunities to blend and 
integrate careers and families in idiosyncratic and mostly 
satisfying ways. 

3.53 The Contrast with Carlson 

One of the tactics in seeing further implications in our data 
interpretations, and analyses involves comparisons and contrasts of what 
we have found and constructed, by way of patterns with other recent 
empirical and theoretical accounts. 10 Carlson's Orderly Career Oppor- 
tunities (1979) permits us to highlight some of our findings. For 
brevity we will just focus on the differences and contrasts. 

As we read his monograph, the metatheoretical stance or paradigm 
he seems to be operating from is a naturalistic, deductive, positivistic 
perspective. He is isolating crossnationally (U.S.A. and Australia) a 
set of context free concepts and propositions regarding careers and 
organizations. This contrasts with our more interpretive contextualist 
stance. His data are more quantitative and based on formal'government 
documents . Our data are more qualitative , interview, and case study records . 
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10 In our methodological discussion, we spoke of this as the "classic 
piece gambit" (Smith and Kleine, 1983). 
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In his account of career success in orderly career opportunities 
Carlson (1979, p. 74-75) raises three main lines of competing clusters 
of variables: hard work, luck, and characteristics of formal organi- 
zations. At one level we would not disagree from our Kensington ex- 
perience. However there seems to be a class of variables that we would 
call "politics", both informally and formally. The informal networks, 
training institutions, sponsorship, played a role throughout our inno- 
vative group. The ideological preferences and high conflict, of Boards, 
superintendents, and principals runs through our interviews, data, and 
reports, not only in this Volume but especially our historical and con- 
temporaneous descriptions and analyses in Volume I, II, and IV. School 
systems are political systems as well as bureaucratic organizations. 
And that is a very large and too frequently ignored piece of the truth. 

As we read his taxonony of positions in public, pre collegiate ed- 
ucation in New South Wales we note several generalizations. Staying 
with the state schools, while obviously legitimate in one sense, does 
an injustice to the larger system of education in Australia where a 
large minority of students are educated in parochial and independent 
schools, at least in Victoria (Bates, et al, 1982; Smith, 1982, )• 
This contextualist point arises in our Kensington data as well. The 
five types of administrative positions he mentions for Oregon omit the 
federal, regional, state department foundation positions our innovative 
educators were in and out of in their less-than-orderly careers. Furth 
the lack of inclusion of university positions and related but out of 
"Education" positions misses another important aspect of the career 
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phenomenon of our group. Perhaps here we are rearguing the special 
nature of our group — innovative, reform oriented educators; they are a 
small propotion of the totality; they live different kindu of lives. 

Finally, although we are net critical theorists in the general 
sense of that term (Horkheimer and Adorno, 1972 and Bernstein, 1978). 
We do believe that social structures are artif actual and mutable (see 
Volume I of Kensington Revisited on the history of the Milford Dis- 
trict, Smith, et al, 1983). One of the most intriguing aspect of the 
careers of the women in our group is the variety of construals of 
career which has led us to join Friedan (1981) in rethinking "teaching 
as a woman's career." Rather than taking the structure of positions as 
a given as Carlson has done we have tried our hand at asking what do 
the lives of our teachers have to say about reconstructing rules, regu- 
lations, contracts, and psychological sets/beliefs to enhance the flow 
of talented people into schools in creative ways in the service of 
values such as intellectual excellence and equality. 
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4. FROM CAREERS TO BELIEF SYSTEMS: A DESCRIPTIVE VIEW 11 

4.1 The Context 

One of the fascinating aspects of open ended interviewing, wherein 
individuals talk about their lives is that the material often leaves 
the interviewer fascinated, almost breathless, but also often puzzled as 
to what it means, and even more immediately significant, where does it 
fit in? And, what has all this got to do with what we thought was "our 
research problem"? So it was with several of our aarly interviews, in 
this instance Alec and Margie Thurman. The way they had lived, and were 
now living their lives seemed highly significant and yet we were not 
quite sure why, for the focus seemed apart from "educational innovators: 
then and now", ostensibly our problem and topic. 

As we found some of the fundamental pattern of careers occurring 
with our split on gender and then the splits on position and age we 
began to look, as we have indicated, to the feminist, women's literature 
for ways of phrasing our results and add meaning to what we were seeing 
in the lives, especially of the women teachers. Betty Friedan f s recent 
book, The Second Stage , her til then unspoken hunches phrased our prob- 
lem. Our innovators had run into, been a part of the changing world of 
the 60s and 70s. Their stories provide images that clarify her agenda: 



U This section began as a small second example to the prior section 
(3 4) on marriage, careers, and Betty Friedan f s second stage. The inter 
view contained two individuals, "who talked in quotes" and who spoke to 
so many issues germane to our perspective that we retained its chrono- 
logical aspects. Interpretively, after setting a context, we stayed 
mostly with our reactions ccught at the time in the discussions. 
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This is the jumping-off point to the second stage, I believe: 
these conflicts and fears and compelling needs women feel 
about the choice to have children now and about success in 
the careers they now seek — and the concrete practical prob- 
lems involved (which have longer political implications) . 

(1981, p. 39) 



"...the concrete practical problems involved..." is the phrase that 
resounds in our data. That's the agenda, that's what we saw and felt 
as so important, here, at least initially. 

In addition, our life histories resonated with the hunches relevant 
to Friedan' s agenda : 



1) The second stage cannot be seen in terms of women alone, 
our separate personhood or equality with men. 

2) The second stage involves coming to new terms with the 
family — new terms with love and with work. 

3) The second stage may not even be a women's movement. Men 
may be at the cutting edge of the second stage. 

4) The second stage has to transcend the battle for equal 
power in institutions. The second stage will restructure 
institutions and transform the nature of power itself. 

5) The second stage may even now be evolving, out of or even 
aside from what we have thought of as our battle. 

(1981, p. 28) 



Some of our teachers seemed in the second stage before it was recognized 
as such. Their stories as they brush against this aspect of American 
culture provides further context for understanding the careers of educa- 
tional innovators. 

For us, the logic of the argument is presented in the hierarchial 
conception illustrated by Figure 24. A particular career and set of 
career choices are just one of many possibilities available to most 
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individuals. Careers and career choices are embedded in a larger con- 
struction which we have called simply, a life style. Life styles have 
no clear, magical, or absolute quality of goodness. They are hard won 
conceptions of individual identities, working things out against the hard 
realities of the particulars of time, place, and circumstance. The 
individual variations seem infinite. Philosophers such as Morris (1956) 
have abstracted more limited patterns and configurations — 13 ways and 3 
paths, and given them classical and religious names: Apollonian, Buddist, 
etc. The life styles finu their justification in what we call belief 
systems, a complex of affirmations anH negations that intertwine into 
weblike nets of ideas, reason's pref rences, and values. 



The ultimate intellectual justification, in our view, comes from 
what the ethical philosopher, R. N. Hare (1952), has called a decision 
of principle. The heart of his argument is presented in a short para- 
graph: 

Thus, if pressed to justify a decision completely, we have to 
give a complete specification of the way of life of which it 
is a part. This complete specification it is impossible in 
practice to give; the nearest attempts are those given by the 
great religions, especially those which can point to histori- 
cal persons who carried out the way of life in practice- 
Suppose, however, that we can give it. Tf the inquirer still 
goes on asking "But why should I live like that?" then there 
is no further answer to give him, because we have already, ex 
hypothesis said everything that could be included in this 
further answer. We can only ask him to make up his own mind 
which way he ought to live; for in the end everything rests 
upon such a decision of principle- He has to decide whether 
to accept that way of life or not; if he accepts it, then we 
can proceed to justify the decisions that are based upon it; 
if he does not accept it, then let him accept some other, and 
try to live by it. The sting is in the last clause. (p- 69) 
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Insert Figure 24 about here 



Our extended interview with Alec and Margie Thurman illuminates 
this descriptive and conceptual perspective. But we need to go back 
to the beginning of our visit with them. When we arrived at the 
restaurant, for our initial meeting and interview with Alec, the most 
striking event was our inability to recognize him. Our recollections 
were of a young man in his early 20's, well scrubbed, crew cut> seri- 
ous — Jack Armstrong's younger brother. What we found was a long haired, 
bearded, broad brimmed batted, leather jacketed, jeaned, and booted man 
of 40ish years. Kind of laid back. Not at all college professorial, 
and perhaps especially not the stereotyped educational psychologist. 

But Alec's story is more than his alone. It's also a story of his 
wife Margie, who joined us later, after work. While most of that will 
unfold shortly, we might note a comment or two about their home, which 
we went to after our luncheon meeting. They had bought it several years 
ago when they came to Northern State Teachers College. Several aspects 
stand out. First, it's in the wrong part of town, "Professors in the 
College don't live here", according to the real estate woman with whom 
they worked in finding it. Second, it's small. It seems like one of 
those little 1930' s houses, depression conceived, even though it ac- 
tually was built post World War II. Third, they heat it, in the cold of 
the upper midwest, with a fireplace and a wood stove. The logs come 
from a small piece of property they own just outside of town. Alec cuts 
and splits firewood for exercise, and, along with the walk back and 
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forth, as a time for reflection. They have a garden behind the house. 
Breakfast with them on the second day included homemade rolls and home 
made jam. We ate at the kitchen table. 



On the surface, they seemed a long way, 15 years and 500 miles, 
from Milford and the subdivision house they had rented down the street 
from the Kensington School so their son could be a part of the school, 
as a first grader . 



4.2 The Long First Phase of the Interview 



In the interview with Alec, the career issues began immediately 
when we turned on the tape recorder. We have inserted the brief para- 
graph introduction which sets the tenor of the conversation. The im- 
portant analytic point we labeled "testing options": 

LMS: We've been visiting just generally the last hour or so 
through lunch and at this point kind of turning the tape re- 
corder on and I guess from my point of view, I'm not really 
interested in shifting the conversation very much because 
it's the kind of thing that we've been talking about that I'd 
hoped we could begin to get involved in and talk about. The 
kind of strategy we've used is very open ended and pretty 
much in the vein of what might be called oral history and 
we've been trying to have the people talk a little bit about 
what they've done since they were at Kensington in 1964-65 or 
whenever the year was that they left and that might be the 
easiest way. And then if we could maybe flip back and pick 
up on some of the kinds of things that you're saying about 
your background, the fact that you'd been involved in reli- 
gious work and that kind of thing. So if we could talk a 
little bit that way and then we'll feed in and kind of raise 
questions a bit along the way and mostly I guess we're trying 
to not lay our template on to you about either the school or 
about the way life is but kind of get your template and then 
try to elaborate that in some detail as we go, if that makes 
a kind of sense? 

Alec Thurman: I think so, that sounds like that should be 
alright . 
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LMS: We'll have a try then. 



AT: Yeah, we — well — we — I was — we were at Kensington the one 
year and left 'there and went north and I taught fifth grade 
in a Country Day School. That was a big shift from any ex- 
perience I've had. It was one that I've referred back to 
rather frequently as one of the few schools I've ever taught 
in and worked in that there was a clear statement of, you 
know, the goals and the purpose of the school. It was focused 
on getting kids into prep schools and it was academic, it was 
a pressure cooker kind of thing but it was also one of the f ew . 
teaching experiences I think I've been in that I really felt 
as if people regarded me as a responsible professional. The 
parents would look on me as somebody who knew what he was do- 
ing and would take my advice and it was a good experience 
but — 

LMS: Let me hold you there for a minute if I could — okay, 
we're back — 

AT: Okay, then 'I think that the difficulty with it was that 
we really didn't feel very comfortable in that community. 

LMS: You and Margie? 

AT: Both Margie and 1. It was very tempting, for one thing 
the school, during the year we were there we paid fifty dollars 
a month rent for a four bedroom house, three and a half baths, 
and two fireplaces and an acre and a half of land and could 
attend — could have reduced memberships in country clubs, the 
kids could go to Country Day free, their friends were social 
people, all that kind of thing. If we had decided to say 
there after — like going into the third year, the school would 
have purchased the house and we would have been paid — made 
payments to them for ten years without interest and at that 
time we would have been given mortgage allowances. They 
were looking for teachers and were supplementing salaries thc,t 
way. It was also my first contact with, you know, real upper 
class people, something I have never— these were people who 
had never entered the public school systems... It was just a 
whole other world. But then after that then that next summer 
we had heard a rumor that Eugene Shelby was down in Southwest 
State and so we called him and I went down there then for a 
summer of working on curriculum projects. 

LMS: And that was after a year or two years at Country Day? 

AT: After one year, yeah — and Margie and I went to Southwest 
State for the summer. We rented our house out. And then 
near the end of the summer they offered me a job down there 
and so we rushed back and had a house sale or a garage sale, 
packed our things up and moved to Southwest State. 



PK: You mentioned that that was such a new venture and in 
many ways very seductive to say — what prompted you to take 
the one year and then head there? 

AT: Initially the. position was just something for the summer. 
We hadn't been in Southwest State and a summer thing sounded 
interesting. Then at the end of that then it was a Title III 
project that was in there and it was a good offer for the 
next year and it sounded exciting and so... 

When we ask ourselves what this mean, what we make of the comments, 
our initial point is Alec's "testing of career options." A second point, 
which recurrs in his story, is the intertwining of his interest with 
those of his wife and later a complicated career interdependency . A 
third point is that options existed- The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act had passed Congress shortly before. Title III drew him in 
ways he found exciting and productive. Fourth , the importance of "old 
boy networks" beyond Eugene Shelby, Kensington's first principal, ap- 
peared in comments immediately afterward: 

LMS: With the Southwest City Public Schools? 

AT: No, it was—well, I guess they sponsored it but it was 
* called the Hispanic Educational Center and it was started by 

Steven Spanman's brother — and it was connected with a State 
Fair that was down there at that time— 

LMS: Well, was that with PS 2000, the School of the Future, 
that Eugene was involved in too? 

AT: Yeah, that was the — yeah. 

LMS: He was in the same situation that you were? 

AT: Yeah, yeah, I think that at the time I went down there 
they were only — I think I was like the fifth or so person at 
that place that was hired. 

Risk taking seems a fifth generalization: 
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PK: Could you describe what that is because I can recall at 
that time, I was vague as to what it was — still vague huh? 

AT: Yeah, it never was... 

LMS: What was it you thought you were getting into in a 
sense? 

AT: I thought, yeah, I thought that I was — the original pro- 
posal part of the plan was to design a school of the future 
that would operate during this State Fair in which kids would 
be learning from computers in wonderful places and all that 
and then the school would continue to operate afterwards and 
it would be multi-cultural and that's as far — I don't — that's 
all I really remember, it was — that was the blurb 

Although that kind of vagueness permeated the ideas, Aloe indicated 
a strong continuity with Kensington: 

PK: Can you recall at that time what the excitement was to 
some extent? Was it a continuation of the Kensington...? 

AT: Yeah, I felt very much, a continuation of that, yeah, and 
see, I worked with people in Southwest City then who were 
people very much like a lot of the people at Kensington. They 
were really excited about new things in education, there was a 
Chicano who was forty, who was a science educator, who was just 
totally into process science and all this sort of thing. There 
was a guy who had been at Midwest State University when I was 
there. He was in dramatics but very much involved in getting 
on with kids and the whole process thing. That whole spirit 
was very similar — the group of us thought that we might, you 
know, I know it was a continuation. 

In a sense, we are reminded of W. I. Thomas' "four wishes" (Waller, 
1932). Alec's need for "new experience" seemed very important. 

The spouse and family story trickled out as Alec talked about a 
career move from Southwestern City to Capital City: 

LMS: Well, come back to — you said you spent a year and a half 
there and then wenl on to Capital City. 

AT: Yeah, then we went up there and now see—as part of this 
you have to — when we were in Metropolitan City was when my 
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wife started going to college. She attended a junior college 
and then she went — she took a course when we were at Country 
Day, or a couple of courses, at a small college there and then 
when we went to Southwest State she enrolled pretty much full 
time but Southwest City had no public four year colleges so 
they had a good community college system and at about this time 
she had reached the limit there and I had this connection at 
the computer assisted instruction lab, that is by working with 
them, I knew the people and so I got a job there and we moved 
to Capital City and I was working there — part of the impetus 
of that was that Margie could go to school and complete a 
college degree so going to Capital City was really a good 
move. We liked Southwest City a lot, we went back there a lot 
and we still like it, we both got very interested in the Chicano 
culture. As I said, one of the people I worked with was Chicano 
and we 3pent a lot of time with their family and really got to 
know members of the family and really got to like that culture 
a lot and consequently my wife then majored in anthropology and 
Spanish at the University and worked in some bilingual educa- 
tion programs down there and has maintained Spanish interests. 
It's been really exciting because we went to Mexico a few times. 



His way of talking about his own career leaves an impression o 
youthful innocence rather than more pressured career ism: 



AT: And then I worked at the Computer Assisted Instruction 
Lab as a program writer for about two years, full time. Part 
of the provision was as an employee of the University I could 
take courses, I could take one course each term. 

PK: Did you have any idea of a Ph. D. program as you moved 
to Capital City? 

AT: No, not at all. I had taken two graduate courses there, 
one in computer assisted instruction and now one in observing — 
I forget the title but the focus was observation instruments 
for classrooms, and so on. Then I continued— I initially just 
sort of took some classes that I was interested in, graduate 
classes, and then I did start a program in curriculum and in- 
struction but because I—for various reasons the people I met 
and so on were in psych and then so I shifted into that and 
then there was some funding trouble with CAI Lab and so I 
applied for a fellowship and I got for the next two— about two 
years— then I had— I forget the dollar amount but a pretty good 
fellowship so I didn't work for those two years and that allow- 
ed me to complete the doctorate and Margie completed her degree 
and then worked for part of the— about a year before we left, 
in Capital City. 
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LMS: So you got your degree in what year? 

AT: 1972 — now see, I came up here in the fall of 1972 and the 
degree was awarded in December of 1972. 

The dissertation followed. It seemed an exercise that taught him 
tly that research was not what he wanted to do: 



LMS: What did you do your paper on? 

AT: My dissertation was on relative salience of physical 
features for young kids and I looked— I was trying to get at— 
I started — really, my interest was in racial awareness and so 
on — I was trying to get at what kinds of physical features 
seemed to be most important to young kids because a lot of the 
research that has looked at that has assumed that skin color 
is highly noticeable from birth on or something and I'm really 
pretty well convinced that yeah, young kids can discriminate 
pretty good differences in skin color but they sure as hell 
haven't learned it's so important yet and that's what I was 
trying to look at so the dissertation I tested kids of four, 
five, six, and seven years old, had them look at pictures that 
some of— they would vary according to skin color, hair color, 
expression and sex and it was the kind of thing where there 
were three pictures, one — it's been a long time now, to de- 
scribe all that — it's an area that you know, the specific de- 
tails in research I don't think, . .Essentially the results I 
found was that four year old kids hair color was much more 
significant to them than skin color and so was sex, whether 
it was a boy or a girl, and the same thing for five year olds. 
Six year olds' hair color was still most important but sex 
was almost as important but skin color was somewhat more im- 
portant and there was also— it seemed that skin color was be- 
coming more important to seven year olds but still not the 
most important of the four things. So, and I haven't follow- 
ed up anything on that. 

PK: As you were pursuing the Ph. D. did you have a kind of a 
career goal or was it clear that you were going to go into a 
university setting or perhaps a public school setting, as you 
were working on the doctorate, what kinds of career goals did 
you have? 

AT: I didn't think about that until the last year and then— 
but about that time— now the program was very heavily emphasis 
— very research oriented program and it's a good program and 
I like it, I had a good time with it but I think the experience 
convinced me that 7 was— I didn't want that kind of position 
and I was interested in teaching so I looked primarily in 
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teaching kinds of colleges and also at that time we wanted 
to move back to this part of the country so — but it really 
wasn't — through most of the doctoral program I wasn't think- 
ing of a career. That whole business of job shortages, I 
never dealt with that at all until I was really completing 
the doctorate. All the rest of the way through with career 
was a matter of which things do you think you'll do now. 

At this point in the interview, Alec back tracked into his early 
background in a rural, northern, midwestern community: 



AT: First of all, see, I went all the while through high 
school I was going to be a farmer. That was definite and... 

LMS: You'd told us earlier that you'd grown up on a farm. 

AT: Oh yeah, I grew up on a farm and I liked it and when I 
was a junior in senior high school and my dad bought some 
more land and I was — I had some cattle and had purchased some 
machinery and was pretty much moving into a partnership and 
then for one year after high school I farmed and — but then 
at the end of that year I decided I would become a minister 
and it was a kind of thing, it was at a summer camp — big ex- 
perience that I'm called and all that sort of thing. 

LMS: What were you, eighteen, nineteen at the time? 

AT: I would have been about seventeen, I graduated from high 
school at sixteen. I was about seventeen -md that meant I 
had to go to college. Now all the way through high school 
people kept telling me I should go to college and I tell you, 
the only people I knew in my life who went to college were 
teachers and preachers and I sure as hell wasn't going to be 
a teacher — I didn't want anything to do with that and I think 
— and my wife and I were dating at that time and I really think 
looking back on it that that was about the only way I could see 
of getting out, leaving my home community and doing it in any 
way gracefully, legitimately, that kind of thing, I think, I 
don' t know. 

LMS: Did you phrase it to yourself as "getting out 11 ? 

AT: No, I didn't at that time, not at all. No, no, I didn't 
but this was something — I always remember my mother saying that 
she sure hoped one of her sons would be a minister, that kind 
of thing and all of my family all around were very active in 
church work and the church was the whole center of our life, 
you know, it was the church in the country, probably eighty 
percent of the people were my relatives. My grandfather and 
his brother had married sisters, both from fairly large 
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families and between them all I was related to everybody, you 
know, and that was where we went for most of our social life, 
that was — everything happened there, so you know, the whole 
thing of going into the ministry was not unexpected, well 
accepted, and all that kind of thing. 

LMS; You'd been a good student in elementary and high school? 
AT: Yeah, yeah, 

LMS: And identified as somebody who ought to go to college 
kind of thing? 

AT: Yeah, that was — yeah, high school teachers would tell me 
that and that was ironic because the high school I went to 
wasn't anything academically, really it was — I told you that I 
went there for family reasons and... 

LMS: Oh, that's right, that was the one, the... 

AT: The County School of Agriculture and Domestic Economy. 

Once again Alec's account of his life history keeps returning to 
issues of careers, gender, and second stages. The County Ag School was 
coed: 



AT: Domestic economy is home ec so it was boys and girls and 
all the boys had to take ag for four years and the girls took 
home ec for four years and there were twenty-eight in my 
class, graduating class, and there were a few of us there who 
were there for family reasons. Two or three generations had 
gone there and then there were quite a number of kids who were 
farm kids and it wasn't for family reasons, I don't know why 
they went to Agie. And then there was another group who had 
gotten kicked out of other high school and it was a county 
high school so it drew kids from much wider radius than the 
local public high school. And, as I said, academically it 
was just not much of anything. So yeah, I did very well, my 
wife went to the :>ther high school which was a good academic 
high school, graduating class of 120 or something like that. 
My teachers were always telling me to go to college but no- 
body every said that to her, you know, and she was fourteenth 
in her class. It's one of those, you know, interesting things, 
you look back, and see how the whole double standard was so 
pervasive. So then the first two years of college I went to 
the Ag College. 

LMS: And that's where? 
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AT: That's in my home town. So I lived on the farm and com- 
muted daily. 



LMS: What year would that have been that you were there? 

AT: I started there in—I graduated from high school in 1955, 
spring of 1955, and then I stayed home a year so I would have 
started in 1957 and I went there for two years and I got 
married after the first year and my wife then worked and then 
we had kids right away, like two kids and then after two years 
then we moved to a neighboring state because part of becoming 
a minister was going to the church college, and at least I did 
go to the state college for two years. But then we went off 
and it cost a fair amount—it didn't by today's standards—it 
didn't cost anything but by our standards it cost a lot to go 
to a private college and we lived in College Town, 

LMS: And the school? 

AT: Central College — it's still there — one of those small, 
private, liberal arts colleges. At that time, the seminary 
was right across the street from it, in the same town. 

The tape ended. While we changed that, the fire in the fireplace 
was smoldering because of the green wood that Alec had cut recently. 
And that provoked another strand of comments which extends Alec's life 
history : 

LMS: Talking about the green oak that was delivered a little 
bit ago and the probabilities or the improbabilities that that 
green oak is going to burn with some wet kindling wood. Let 
me divert there for just a minute— are things like wood cut- 
ting a big avocation where you spend a weekend or...? 

AT: Yaah, well, what I do is I work probably an hour a day 
three or four days out of almost every week and what I st£- ted 
doing now in the spring when it gets to where the sun comes up 
early enough, I'll go out early in the morning so I probably 
leave here at five or five-thirty and I'll go out and cut wood 
for pn hour and then come back and clean up and go to work ^ and 
pretty much do that through the summer, I found that that's 
the way I get my wood cut. For two reasons, one is that in 
the fall, I'm usually busy enough that devoting full days to 
it is very hard to do and the other thing is that physically 
I really am not capable of going out and cutting wood full 
steam for a whole day, 

LMS: Any more? 
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AT: Yeah, right, I feel much healthier doing it on a regular 
basis and it kind of relates generally to— in general I try 
to work that into my daily life exercise so that, as I also 
told you, I walk to work, I bicycle in the summer, I generally 
tend to do some shopping and running errands on the way to and 
from work so I walk an extra mile or two, bicycle extra here 
and there rather than exercising. 



The interview didn't quite meander, although it was more like old 
friends having a conversation as the two researchers raised questions 
which played off of current impressions and recollections from fifteen 



years before : 



LMS: You don't jog or you don't play racket ball or you don't 
— a little cross country skiing? 

AT: No, no, yeay, cross crountry skiing, yeah, we do that, I 
like that and I would like to be at a place where I could sort 
of step out of my door and ski, we can't do that* but I like 
to cross crountry ski but I find—yeah, I need to build in 
exercise as part of my routine. I don't enjoy things like 
racket ball, if I have time for relaxing I would much rather 
read or listen to music or that kind of thing and it's just^ 
something, I really feel good building in exercise and cutting 
wood is good exercise so that... 

LMS: But you don't do carpentry work or much of that kind of 
thing? 

AT: Not too much, no, not very much, minimal kinds of things 
around the house. 

LMS: I'm still surprised that you don't blend hunting and 
fishing and stuff in with that. It would seem that would be 
congruent with that kind of... 

AT: I think— it may be a big— I don't know—my dad never did 
either one. My grandfather and I went fishing sometimes and 
I liked that. My grandfather never went hunting, he did have 
a gun. My dad didn't even have a gun and that's kind of un- 
usual on a farm in the 1940s and '50s. 

LMS: Religious reasons or? 

AT: No, I don't know, he never talked about it. You know, he 
certainly wasn't opposed to killing animals 'cause we had all 
sorts of live stock and we butchered all our own meat and it's 
just going out to hunt something was something that he never 
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did. My grandfather only used the gun for like predators, 
you know. I remember he shot a hawk once, shot a fox, those 
kinds of things but just no one in my family ever hunted game. 
One of my cousins raised pheasants but it's never been part of 
it and. . . 

LMS : Hew about gardening? Do you garden? 
AT : Yeah . 

LMS: Here or out in the country or? 

AT: Here, we have some fruit trees, dwarf fruit trees, that 
we planted in the front yard and we have quite a rasberry bed 
going and then we have two garden plots in the back yard and 
grow tomatoes and squash and onions and carrots and then we 
have a small garden plot in the front yard and — we're gone a 
lot in the summers, but what we tend to do is try to plan our 
gardening, things that we can garden, we like to garden but 
we're not here all the time but we grow quite a bit, we just 
used up our last tomatoes <*nd that kind of thing. We started 
the gardening, we got into it when were were in Southwest State. 
When we lived there we got very much involved with a number of 
things, the anti-war kinds of activities, back to the earth 
sorts of things, we spent a lot of time with a group who started 
a school commune kind of thing. We talked with a group about 
starting a situation like that but the natural foods thing was 
one of these and we stayed with it. We've become— we — I suppose 
we probably, on the average, actually eat meat two or three ^ 
times a week. Margie eats meat more often than I do, but like 
having ribs today was the largest serving of meat I've had in 
a long time. It's nothing, it's not religious or anything like 
that, it's just I've really changed eating habits and all that. 
Come to really like vegetables a lot more, growing them is part 
of that, you know. 

PK: Could you just stay on the kind of life style for a mo- 
ment — it seems to me that your life style has changed dramati- 
cally. For example, when I first saw you, I was startled. I 
really. . . 

AT: You mean now? 

PK: Yes, when I saw you at noon, I had remembered and I had 
visions and I was saying to Lou, gee, I'm sure I'll still 
recognize Alec and yet you were dressed in a much more relaxed, 
laid back, or whatever, style you would have — have you had a 
slow steady shift in perspective or life style, was it rather 
abrupt or am I misreading what seems to be a different Alec 
Thurman from the Alec that I thought I saw back at Kensington? 

AT: Yeah, during the period that we lived in Capital City, in 
fact, at the time, yeah, I was when I shifted from the CAI job 
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that — as I said, there was a funding difficulty, essentially 
my — didn't have a job — I went on a fellowship — my wife was 
completing her last year of college and we then — at that time 
we were renting a house and we then moved into student housing 
and student housing at the University were the army barracks . 

LMS: Still? 

AT: Yeah, they still had them — in fact it was right at that 
time that they made a decision to no longer regard them as 
temporary buildings — so they were thirty years old — 

PK: Either a national landmark or...? 

AT: Yeah, so and you know, we moved into a two bedroom apart- 
ment for $37 a month and it was a great experience. 

LMS: Was it a barracks with a family on one end and another 
one on the other end or was it...? 

AT : Yeah, it was . . , 

LMS: A quonset? 

AT: No, it was a box, a wooden, rectangular building with 
four apartments in each building usually. 

LMS: Oh, with four in each building? 

AT: Yeah, some of the buildings— they varied— there was some 
one bedroom apartments that were only on the first floor and 
then their neighbors would have three bedroom apartments and 
lean over them a little bit but ours was a two bedroom with 
two rooms downstairs and two rooms upstairs and the walls 
they were all fiber wallboard... 

LMS: Yeah, we lived in one of these in Minnesota— between the 
two campuses if you know the University on Como Avenue from — 
rode the trolley car into the University but that was in 1950- 
1955. 

AT: So that was — we made quite a change there in terms of 
amount of money that we were expending. We sold a lot of 
things at that time. In the student housing area that we 
lived in, a group of families there formed a food cooperative. 
Now it wasn't — this was not an organic food cooperative, it 
was an economical kind of thing. We met together every Sat- 
urday and one person would take r.heir car and go somewhere 
and bring back a bunch of milk, and somebody else would bring 
bread and then we'd have kind of a party of sharing it and 
all that and then we were involved in another food co-op that 
was an organic food co-op and we had a lot of friends who were 
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really involved in organic food and as I said, the whole 
idea of communal living and free school kind of thing just 
a lot of friends were involved in examining values and all 
that sort of thing. 

LMS: Were you older than the usual couple in that or kids 
must have been older than a lot of other kids? 

AT: Yeah, although that was the interesting thing. There 
was quite a range but older than most, yeah, we were, yeah, 
and our kids were older than most, they were upper elementary 
age. 

As we talked of their children, a son who had been a first grader 
at Kensington and a younger daughter, now a college student at St. 
Joseph's College where Margie teaches, further reflections on schooling 



arose : 



AT: Yeah, the—schools generally— there was just a very- 
there were an awful lot of military academies at that time, 
people tend to think of them as best, consequently, you know, 
that— whatever people regard as the best is what you're going 
to see the schools imitating a little bit— and just a heavy, 
heavy emphasis on, you know, obedience for obedience sake and 
he just didn't have a good experience in school. He always 
liked to read and he was always interested in science and so 
it never bothered us any and when we came here he went to a 
high school that was a very good experience for him. One of 
the schools here in town, really has a commitment to seeing 
kids as, you know, legitimate human beings, it's one of the 
few that still uses modular scheduling where the kids have 
about 60% of their time on schedule and that's rare, you 
know. 

PK: It is, our son just finished. Our high school has just 
thrown it out much to my oposition and they were very embar- 
rassed that they were one of the last to throw it out, the 
rest of the world has smartened up some... 

AT: This high school— what happened, Collegeville was grow- 
ing and they needed a new high school and so the school was— 
it was something like Kensington in that only the faculty 
wanted to teach that way went there. It wasn't a modular 
scheduling that was pushed on them and my perception is that 
the principal is the key ingredient in the school and when- 
ever he retires it will revert. He's one of these rare people 
who, he— his name— hie picture's in the paper frequently 
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because he's active on the Chamber of Commerce. He's one of 
these people — and he slaps people on the back and all that 
kind of thing but he also likes kids, you know, and really 
is completely dedicated to providing a humane environment for 
them and it's a good high school. After bad experiences in 
the south and just really hating school, our son came up 
here and by Thanksgiving he was publicly saying, "I kind of 
like it", you know, and for a high school freshman to say 
that, that's — and he had a very good experience there but he 
wasn't interested in going on to school, that wasn't some- 
thing he wanted to do. He had expressed some interest in 
going to an electronics institute, broadcasting school, that 
kind of thing, but it's one of these things that, you know, 
nine months and $2700. He was working at Burger King and so 
he knew how — and realistically, when I started looking at the 
options opened to a high school graduate, I began to see, 
well, you know, the Army didn't look too bad. He was, as I 
say, working at Burger King at minimum wage and that's not 
bad when you're going to high school and living at home but 
as a living it doesn't work. And he — so he joined the Army, 
he got training as a radio operator and got sent to Greece 
immediately after he trained and liked every minute of it 
there except the time he was spending with the Army. 

(laughter) 

PK: But he stayed with it? 
AT: Oh, yeah. 



The interview was tilted back to more immediate career issues: 



PK: I was pursuing the change notion—if you would— when you 
were at Kensington, did you have any thoughts of a career 
pattern? Could you have predicted that you'd be where you 
are today, either in terms of the kind of role or the kind of 
life style? Do you look back upon Kensington era and this 
era as surprising or predictable or...? 

AT: I sure didn't have any— I really— I don't ever remember 
thinking at that time seriously about a career. The decision 
to leave Kensington was made fairly late in the year and it 
was a case of— I don't— there were a number of factors— I 
didn't leave Kensington seeking a real other career. I 
wanted — we decided we wanted to leave — 



PK: 



Was the feeling that the party was over? 



AT: Yeah, that was — I think that was the clincher — I had— 
there was just a lot of uncertainty about what was going to 
be happening. Some conversations I had with Steven Spanman 
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and Jerl Cohen were just — I — and then essentially what I did 
was I wrote to the placement office at the University and 
notices started coming in. And, you know, I mean, moving at 
that time was so easy that I didn't really have to think 
seriously about it and part of it was, as I said, we came 
here because we wanted to come to this part of the country, 
part of it is our families. That's been a continuing thing 
with us, both my wife and I, our families have always been 
upset when we move away and... 

LMS: Your parents both living, hers both living? 

AT: Hers are both living and my mother is still living. In 
fact, my dad died right after we moved up here. Her mother 
had broken her hip just before we moved up here and my grand- 
father died just before that. There was a real feeling on 
our part that we should be close-. And part of that was when 
we left Milford. Moving closer to home was a part of the 
move there. The decision to go to Country Day School was 
just because — I swear, there was a stack of notices that high 
of openings and this was the only one that the person listed 
said Head Master and I thought, that's interesting and we 
went up there, I had a cousin living there and we went to see 
them and I went for the interview and they offered me the job. 
And — now — yeah, I think I certainly had very different — I felt 
differently about a lot of things in Milford. I was very much 
at that time — pretty much still buying into the thing of climb- 
ing, and getting up there, making it kind of thing, and it was 
a real struggle, constantly. And that was very much — that was 
the thing — you know, upper class suburbia was really tempting 
when we were there, as I said, and that was very consistent 
with — for some reason — 

LMS: Would have been a clincher on that? 

AT:. Yeah, it would have been. Yeah, well, that would have 
really — I don't think we'd have ever switched if we'd have 
stayed . 

LMS: Let me pick up on that — we've got about three themes that 
we're — seem t o be running through — one of them, we left you at 
your first church school experience as an undergraduate and 
we didn't quite finish or make that connection. 

AT: Oh yeah, that's right. 

LMS: And then we've got a life style change that we've been^ 
talking about, and that making it kind of thing — if you'd flip 
back and catch up — us up from that ministerial training, is...? 

AT: Right, I completed that as an undergraduate and then be- 
gan seminary. . . 
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LMS: And you had an AB from there, then, at that point? 

AT: Yeah, that's right, yeah, a B. A. in History with no edu- 
cation at all and then I began seminary there and part of 
that was a very difficult time because of the money business, 
paying private school tuition, and, you know, supporting two 
adults and two children was tough, 

LMS: Margie wasn't working then, or was she? 

AT: She did some babysitting but see, she took care of the 
kids and spent most of the time in dingy apartments- In fact, 
the first apartment we had there was above a garage by a col- 
lege dormitory which is an awful place to live when you're 
married and have kids because I was gone all the time and 
there was nobody for her to visit with. Then when I began to 
attend seminary, the seminary had apartments and we then would 
live in the midst of seminary students. These were old houses 
broken up into little bitty apartments and we even had some 
good times with people then. Then after the first year of 
seminary, then a small church in Central State needed a min- 
ister and it was fairly common for students in the seminary 
to serve a student church, in fact seminary didn't have 
classes on either Monday or Friday, we had classes four days a 
week and we then— then we lived both in town and at the church, 
That was unusual, most of the families lived at the church and 
the guys came to seminary but we traveled back and forth to- 
gether and then that was a start of leaving. Because when we 
went to that first church before we'd ever gone to the town, 
one of the officials called and informed us over the phone 
that the minister's wife always plays the organ and we didn't 
even question that, you know, and for that whole year my wife 
just knocked herselt out struggling to play the organ. She 
played the piano as a kid. Well then, there was a thing in 
that town that there was this little small church with about 
80 members and a Methodist Church with about 100 members and 
they decided to, what they call yoke those two parishes and 
have a fulltime minister for them. In fact, I was— I worked 
at doing that and then I went to another town that had a 
larger Methodist Church and continued to attend seminary and 
many of the pressures on the family were even greater there. 
The kids were getting older and we just decided to leave and 
really didn't know what to do because we never really con- 
sidered going back to the farm. That was — I — 

PK: Were you specifically unhappy with the conditions there 
or* was it a similar disenchantement with the ecclesiastical 
life, the life of the minister...? 

AT: Yeah, okay, yeah, we felt when we left that we would be 
much more active and that we would do more good religiously 
out of the ministry. We felt frustrated by the politics of 
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the ministry. Ministerial groups were, you know, a frustrat- 
ing experience, dealing with the politics of the church, all 
the factions of people fighting with each other. Those were 
the things that were most oppressing to us and as I said, we 
felt we would he more active after we left but we weren't, 
that didn't happen at all. Now, this had been coming up for 
a long time. I don't even know how long because it took us a 
long time for me to make that change. My wife really had to 
push to — she was the primary push to get us out of the church. 
Part of that was because my family was big on, you know, when 
you start something, you finish it kind of thing. That was a 
very powerful thing in my life and it relates — I think it ties 
some of this together because after making that first change 
it was a lot easier in the future to look at alternatives. We 
left the church there. And I went to the University expecting 
to go into the Graduate School of History and I was — I knew so 
little about anything that I didn't even know that the State 
University, you know, was one of the top history departments 
in the country. And of course, my undergraduate college grades 
were not all that high. I was working full time and whatever 
reason anyway, but we left that town and we had all our stuff 
in a U-Haul trailer and were at the University before I found 
out I wasn't accepted, 

LMS: You had just applied, or you hadn't even applied, or? 

AT: Yeah, I had applied but... 

PK: But you hadn't heard? 

AT: Hadn't heard, no. 

LMS: You assumed you would be? 

AT: I just assumed that — hell, everything else had worked, 
PK: You were a nice guy, right? 

AT: Yeah, that's right, yeah, yeah, and you know, and... 
LMS: You grew up in the state? 

AT: If you wanted to go tc college you go to college and no 
one ever — that kind of thing — and I honestly don't remember — 
there's a real big blank in terms of the steps I went through 
to then get into. , . 

The tape ended. While we changed that Alec poked again at his 
smoldering fire. We went on: 
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LMS: Well, I got us back on — we're back at the fireside try- 
ing to get the green logs and the wet kindling to burn. Well, 
did you go right on into the Ed School then, immediately? 

AT: Yeah. 

LMS: So it was a matter of a couple of days getting yourself 
organized or trying to... 

AT: Yeah, well, we went up there in the summer and I offi- 
cially enrolled in the fall. Then there was a program that 
had a Master in Arts teaching program up there. And it was 
specifically for people who had undergraduate degrees in 
something other than education and part of the group that 
was there, was in for the summer session. They had a summer 
school of some kind that they were working with and one of 
the faculty that I talked to suggested tnat if you have some 
time why don't you drop around and you can see what's happen- 
ing, you know, get used to the program. And so I did and the 
first day I was there they said why don't you teach this — 
and I've forgotten — it was something about — I don't know — 
silk worms or something — tomorrow and I did and they video 
taped me and all this sort of thing. And this was before I 
was in the program, but it was a real kind of a thrilling — 
you win and all that — it was a very — experience based kind of 
program and that was an excellent experience. We then — we 
were fortunate also at the University in that we got into a 
graduate student housing place and we met people there that 
we had very good experiences with, and all that kind of thing. 
And then of course, it was — that's later that year then that 
Eugene Shelby came up and was interviewing for Kensington... 

Through an arrangement of an instructor among the university fac- 
ulty who had l>een a .graduate school friend of Shelby's, the contact was 
made : 



AT: Right, in fact I was in a — I forget— I was--I had a 
seminar one evening and another instructor was in there. He 
wasn't the teacher but he was talking with us that evening — 
I don't remember what—about what. And he said, by the way, 
some of you might be interested — this friend of mine is in- 
terviewing perspective teachers and he's looking for teachers 
for a very kind of an exciting school down in Milford, if any 
of you want to come, come over to this place and I made a 
note of it and almost enrolled but I didn't and I then heard 
Eugene talk about Kensington and then he said if there were 
people interested he'd like to meet with them. And I met 
with him and talked with him and ended up going to Milford, 
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and I was — you know, his description of the school really 
excited me — I'm still very committed to that kind of school — 
I really — you know, that part of — that aspect of my — I'm not 
sure if you'd say values and so on has been very constant. 

As Alec talked about his current teaching experience the thread of 
ideology ran true: 

PK: Alec, what are your specific teaching — typical teach- 
ing assignments, courses? 

AT: Human developments principles of learning, into that 
area primarily — early childhood development, I taught that 
course a couple of times... 

PK: Are you involved in any practicura or clinical or you're 
involved in the schools in any way, pursuing students or 
working with students in the schools? 

AT: I'm not right now. In the time that I've been here I've 
probably close to half the time I have been involved in 
teacher preparation to the extent that I've been in and out 
of schools and during two years I was in schools quite a bit. 
We had an experiemsntal project in the College of Education — 
we had four faculty members and then this is for Elementary 
Ed people and they would work with the same four or five other 
members for two years on their Elementary Ed and cheir psych 
and their whole professional education. And they had field 
experiences each quarter. We worked with four different 
schools and the program for the undergraduate students was 
one in which they set their own goals and consultation with 
us as faculty. Very much like — there was a program at Florida 
State — Coombs was involved in that — and I like- that kind of 
program very much, I had a very good experience in terras of 
my personal benefit and in terms of feeling that I had an im- 
pact on students because I find teaching undergraduate stu- 
dents that it takes them also a quarter before they become 
self-directing in any way. Now that — it's the same kind of 
thing that I felt at Kensington, students who had attended 
school for four years took longer to start moving in Kensing- 
ton than kids who had never attended school, you know, that 
kind of thing. But in this program students would come in 
and sense they were going to be with us for five or six 
quarters and it really didn't matter if they didn't do any- 
thing first quarter so we had, for this — for the program we 
said, well, to be an effective teacher here are ten very 
broad goals; you should be able to plan lessons, you should 
be able to state your philosophy of education, you know, very 
broad kinds of things and you're responsible for accomplishing 
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that. You have to set your own goals and for the first quar- 
ter, people founder a lot and people get angry and they say 
it's not fair, you know, what we should not do and if you 
don't tell us that's not fair, you know, and that kind of 
thing. . . 

LMS: Could you make any parallels with Kensington on that? 

A~: Oh yeah, yeah, it was vary — a very similar situation 
really, but then by the second quarter these college students 
just take off and then they really make some progress. 

Once again, the conclusion of a side of tape brought a shift in the 
conversation, as the interviewers pushed back into life styles: 



LMS: Again, we're kind of jumping around one of the thoughts 
that hit me — we only half explored that kind of life style 
transition. Somehow I got an image of sort of a short hair 
cut, clean shaven, eager, young math teacher who is on his 
way and somehow. . . 

AT: Yeah, I... 

LMS: The hair's a little longer and the beard's a little 
greyer . 

AT: That's right — that all — in a fairly short period of time 
— well, you know, it was when hair styles were changing some- 
what. And then I started letting my hair grow and I had a 
beard and a mustache for awhile and I had the beard off for 
awhile but all this was pretty much in Capital City. I think 
I started the beard the first time in Southwest City and it 
was that late 1960s then that pretty much went — for a period 
of time there for two or three years or so I pretty much wore 
work shirts and blue jeans all the time. And you know, I was 
a graduate student at the University. We would sometimes go 
for as long as a week and never even start our -ar. I bicycled 
for a two year period. I averaged ten miles a aay of bicycling, 
you know, for calendar days. I depended on it. But that was — 
we made quite a shift in life style there and seriously con- 
sidered — in fact, you know, lived for two or three days at a 
time out in the country with people and lived in a tent for a 
little bit and seriously considered building a small cabin 
out — with some people — but agaia that was closely tied to this 
same educational interest because a group of people that we 
knew started a free school. 

PK: And this is still, where? In,..? 
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AT: Near Capital City and it still is existing. 1 think they 
have about two hundred acres out in the country. It was a 
case of the group of people who started that, some of them, 
and the people that 1 talked to the most were primarily con- 
cerned with starting a school very similar to what we talked 
about at Kensington, that would be very supportive of chil- 
dren, encourage them to explore but it would be more like a 
boarding school — it was out in the country. 

LMS: Twenty-four hours a day school? 

AT: That's what the aim was yeah. Now there was another 
group of people who were involved in starting it who .were 
primarily concerned with forming a strong kind of political 
— so they saw this as a — you know, a true counter-culture 
revolutionary action. And then there was another sizeable 
group who was just primarily interested in doing dope, you 
know, and getting out there and just having a good time. 
And the southwest is really good for that because the cli- 
mate is great, you don't need much food, you don't need much 
shelter. And those three interests are not all compatible 
though when it gets down to making decisions. 

LMS: It's quite similar to the kind of two or three or four 
groups in almost every alternative school that every was,-. 

AT: Yeah, that's really— I think in that way it was— yeah, 
very typical. Earlier I started to make some comment about 
you kind of have to keep them there kind of thing and that 
particular school I saw that illustrated so much. They did 
have— some of the people lived on site. And, you know, it 
was starting, the building was not real large and then 
others came out in a bus for the school during the day. Well, 
it was all, you know, if you take the attitude that well, 
vou don't force people to do things, you let them suffer the 
consequences and learn what to do. That's fine except if 
half the group leaves every day — you see— so you know, this 
place was — they were essentially trying to follow the Sum- 
merhill model of democratic meetings. And they, say people 
leave the kitchen all messed up, the people who live here 
have to clean it up and that was»a constant struggle. I 
think that is a very significant kind of variable. 

LMS: Did you teach in that at all or did your kids go to 
school there or...? 

AT: No, uhey didn't and I never taught in it. Our kids be- 
came very close to it and as far as — I'm pretty certain that 
they decided not to, we kind of encouraged it although then 
not a lot — we were — it wasn't — we never really went into it 
wholeheartedly but we had several friands who were and so we 
spent quite a bit of time on the periphery of it. 
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Concomitantly, several other strands of values and activities 



intermingled: 



LMS: Did that kind of stuff, either by way of time commit- 
ments or activity or more the ideology of it in a sense, get 
in the way of your progress towards your degree? It sounds 
as though you moved right along on courses and requirements 
and . . , ? 

AT: Yeah, I did. No, I wouldn't say so, most of the people 
that I was involved in this with were in my department, 
either graduate students or faculty, 

LMS: So there wasn't an opting out of the work ethic in one 
sense, or at least in terms of moving on one's program? 

AT: No, not that — no, that part was continuing on — now, I 
don't think that I ever, in terms of sort of trying to get 
away from doing work I think it's a different kind of work, 
I'm, I guess, for awhile in Southwest State we thought pretty 
seriously about moving out in the country and really trying 
to become more self-sufficient, I think that's not going to 
work at all but... 

PK: You seem to be suggesting that a major chunk of that 
change or shift occurred in the south and that since you've 
come to the north that there hasn't been all that much shift, 
or is that not a fair statement? 

AT: I think that's accurate, yeah, that was the biggest 
portion of change. I think now... I think there have been 
since being here— this was the first experience I™ now here 
the problem is sort of different. We'd like very much to 
move in a sense. But you know, it's really difficult to 
move to a different college or university and if you do you 
start without any kind of seniority and tenure and all that 
sort of thing. What this enables us to do here is really do 
a lot of traveling and that's something that we have done 
much more of since we've been here. 

LMS: How does this enable you to travel? Income level and 
freedom from expense? 

AT: Yeah, in other words, at the present time— since we've 
been here both Margie and I have been employed. My salary at 
the University is — if I worked just nine months and one sum- 
mer session, then we can travel the rest of the summer pretty 
easily. 
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The traveling has been varied: teaching in a year abroad program 



in Scandinavia and economy trips to Europe: 

» 

AT: The first time we went abroad we found a charter that 
was less than $400 for each round trip to Frankfort. And 
then we had a Eurail pass and we really traveled cheaply. We 
both enjoy traveling in Europe with just one bag apiece. I 
have a back pack and Margie has another kind of bag and liv- 
ing just minimal kind of food and so on — we really — now — it f s 
easier to do in Europe because... 

LMS : Live in hostels or did you hotels or...? 

AT: Sometimes hostels, sometimes very modest priced hotels, 
it would depend. We'd kind of vary it, second and third class 
range and every now and then, you know, when we were dirty and 
then we'd check in, and we had the American Express, and that's 
what makes it nice about this is that if you really get pinched 
you can always do it. 

LMS: Fall back on the middle class trappings? 
AT: That's right. 

PK: That may well be the best definition of the good life if 
there is one, to have the freedom to be able to enjoy the 
simple life but never leave your American Express credit card 
too far away . . . 

LMS: Does that typify kind of a current life style pattern? 
AT: Yeah. 

LMS: Teach pretty hard during the year, one summer session 
usually and then...? 

AT: Yeah, with the thing that's coming up now is my wife has 
begun a doctoral program in Western State. And, so like this 
coming summer, she will be there most of the summer and I'm 
going to be teaching first session then I'll go out there and 
then we hope to — last summer we did that, she went out for a 
workshop early in the summer and then she came home and then 
we went out together for the latter part of the summer, and 
she was doing some final getting program kinds of things done. 
We spent only about three days in the schools and last summer 
was a fantastic summer to travel in the mountains because 
tours (everyone talking at once) 

LMS: Gas shortage, everyone was worried about that... 
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AT: Yeah, we were in Yellowstone Park on the Fourth of July, 
and nobody was there and that is traditionally their biggest 
day of the year, and we checked into Old Faithful Lodge on 
the third of July with no reservations and that evening they 
were still checking in. 

PK: It seems, I imagine Margie would maybe have some comments, 
but it seems like the two of you have really been able to 
beautifully dovetail and develop from her own kind of early 
farm experience where the wife supports the husband through 
school to developing a tremendous professional — her own col- 
lege experience, pursuing now a Ph. D., she's had a fantastic 
opportunity, seems like the two of you have really, beauti- 
fully. . . 

AT: Yeah, we're quite pleased with it. The major regret is 
that if only we had begun much quicker, she would have started 
and I would have just worked a little more and we'd have been 
a little bit closer parallel, that kind of thing. At the 
same time, yeah, her undergraduate program at Southwest State 
University was just fantastic. They really have a good pro- 
gram in Latin American studies and anthropology and so on. 
And that emphases has been really important for me. My em- 
phasis in psychology is in human development and so on and the 
influence of anthropology on me is really pretty great. That's 
my current interest area more than cross cultural kind of 
thing so when we've traveled we have spent a fair amount of 
time, you know, doing observations of kids and adults and 
families in public places and that kind of thing. And then 
this last winter, just this past winter, her assignment for 
January, Margie's assignment, was to be teaching in the 
Bahamas . 

LMS: I'm not knocking it, I'm just enjoying it. 
AT: Her college has a program in the Bahamas. 
LMS: Whereabouts? 

AT: In Nassau. And when she was planning what she was going 
to 'teach there and so on she said well, do you need somebody 
else to teach some child psychology and they said, yeah, we 
do, so she got me a job down there so I— we spent— I spent 
two weeks there during Christmas and spent a solid twenty 
hours teaching a class. That was a bi t draining but that 
meant I got paid a little bit plus I got my transportation 
and everything paid and we got our room and board while we 
were there— just a fascinating—have you ever seen there? I 
don't recommend going there as a tourist at all— it's just— 
I wouldn' t . . . 

LMS: We spent a week at the Grand Bahama Hotel. 
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AT: It's I guess because — of course, we were teaching 
Bahamaian students and teaching something — like I was teach- 
ing advanced child and adolescent psych. Now when you start 
talking about children and adolescence and family it's just 
amazing how — I swear, 90% of what we consider scientific data 
is a description of our culture and that's as far as we go. 

PK: All genetically determined!?! 

AT: That's right, yeah, and now my wife was down there and 
she was teaching early education and special education and 
that was kind of like a foreign language, special education 
is just something they don't — haven't done anything about. 

LMS: We walked into a neighboring town, and it was the same 
kind of busman's holiday. That looks like a school, we poked 
our head in and there was a big room of forty or fifty kids 
in second or third grade level stuff but very traditional, 
very routine and I presume, there was no special ed program, 
there was some kids who could do the work, others who couldn't 
do the work and... 



Without any physical break in the conversation, Alec turned the 
conversation from the more factual and vore travelogue entry issues 
back to the meaning it had for him at the moment and also to one of 
the most important aspects of his personal and professional beliefs, 
what he referred to as no "one right way,' 1 As interviewers, we missed 
it the first time around, but it was to return again, in several guises: 



AT: I didn't happen to see — I didn't get specific figures 
but there is virtually or very little money put into public 
education. The whole tradition there is private schools and 
it's the first time I've been in a country that was recently 
a colony and which that seems to be an overwhelming influence 
and it affects education because see, if there are no colleges 
in the country, anybody who went to college, and so now... 

LMS: They go to Jamaica or did they go back to England? 

AT: To England — see, it was a British colony. 

LMS: But there's been a college in Jamaica at Kingston for a 
long time? 
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AT: Okay, but Jamaicans are bad people — that f s another thing 
that was fascinating — Haitians are poor, that's the poorest 
country in the West Indies. Consequently they want to go 
everywhere and they lower the standards for everybody else 
and all this sort ; of thing and Jamaicans are just dirty, and 
sly, and devious, and all that kind of thing. 

LMS: So the stereo-types are...? 

AT: uh yeah, very strong. At the same time I found it was 
very intriguing in the Bahamas in that their culture, that 
it's not based on the one right way. They really are plural- 
istic in contrast to Americans who tend — our whole training 
is that there's a right answer for everything. You know, 
just like one right way, ai;d one Jesus, and all this sort of 
thing. One right way to speak. When Margie talked in class 
about the question, well, how about dialect and things, should 
we use dialect, you know, that whole thing. In America that's 
a big issue and the Bahamians, what do you mean, of course you 
talk differently — everybody talks dialects in the Bahamas. 
Everybody, that is, most people talk standard English plus, 
and it's struck us as funny, the people who we were meeting 
who had studied at Oxford and one of them had taught at Colum- 
bia for a year and a half, well educated people, and generally 
speak with rather British accent but a musical lilt and so on 
but then when they were talking with each other, they go into 
a dialect that sounds like, really, like this one woman who 
was very well educated, we drove up to a house and there was 
a pick-up there and said, t! Dat junior truck now, yeah?" And 
you know, this whole dialect which is very similar to Black 
English in the United States. And the other thing about 
Bahamian culture that I found fascinating, it is very much 
female oriented. The core of the society is female, women 
have — it's a female network — we would go to people's houses 
and they would be — the woman with her sisters and her cousins 
and her aunts and a few men around the edge. That's right 
men are very much peripheral. Women, you know, a woman with- 
out a husband is very, very common. And children, and we 
talked about that to contrast, but they all live in extended 
families. And so that being, somehow, that kid is never 
isolated from adults as in America. You know, a single parent 
family means a kid has one adult to relate to but in the 
Bahamas that— they have all sorts of adults. And, anyway, 
that was a fascinating experience. I really, that's the kind 
of thing I think that we both really are very excited about, 
is spending time in other cultures. That started in Southwest 
City with contact with Mexican-Americans and Margie really 
just sort of immersed herself, she started studying Spanish 
there. There was Spanish television. She would listen to 
that. And so in terms of you know, life style, that traveling 
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kind of thing is part of it, but our traveling is done on a 
very, very low budget and we found in Europe that pretty con- 
sistently — we only run into Americans in train stations and 
the kind of congregating centers and so oh. Really like to 
travel. 

LMS: She does too? 
AT: Yeah, very much. 

LMS: Did the two of you all of a sudden sort of fall into 
that and discover, "My God, this is great fun" or did...? 

AT: No, it wasn't all of a sudden — it's — I remember when we 
were in a church in Illinois, that was the first tin^ we had 
a vacation, we had two Sundays off and we left for/Hew York 
City. Neither one of us had ever been — Milwaukee was the — 
Chicago — we'd been to Chicago and we had a — we crossed the 
ferry, crossed Lake Michigan, went up to Niagara Falls, spent 
about a week in New York City and just loved it and then when 
we were in Milford we started camping. We took our first 
camping trip with Dan and Chris. We went out to a state park 
and our daughter was sick that night and there was a thunder- 
storm, lightning was cracking around us, it was a horrendous 
experience kind of, but we got started camping. And then for 
the next several years we camped a whole lot and we took a 
lot of trips within the United States. We went down through 
Kentucky and out to South Carolina, back through Georgia and 
then after we moved to Southwest City we traveled out into 
the Rockies a few times and we went to Mexico several times. 
Traveling has been part of our life for a long time. However 
we had never thought seriously about going to Europe until 
our son went there to Greece. Now, as soon as he joined the 
Army he talking about getting — he thought he'd go somewhere 
and we immediately said, well, you better go somewhere that's 
fun because we want to visit you and all that kind of thing, 
and that was sort of the assumption and so while he was there 
then that's where we went. The second time we went over we 
flew into Spain, we got a real cheapo flight through some 
agency or other on an airlines which is a second rate Spanish 
one, rattlety-bang across the Atlantic, but it was a good 
flight, and then we went by boat from Spain to Italy and took 
the train across Italy and then another boat to Greece but we 
really like traveling by boat in those areas, down in the 
Mediterranian and then we went out to the islands of Greece. 

LMS: The four or eight day cruise? 

AT: We didn't take a cruse. No, we just got one of the 
islands but we went to Ios one time, that was simply because 
that was one that was available and we had about four days 
and we went on to Ios camped on the beach then the next time 
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we went to Crete and just got on a — we got — there are boats 
that go between the islands and we took a night boat to 
Crete, that's a real — really, the cheapest passage on those 
is deck passage and that simply means you can lay your 
blanket down and the whole deck is just covered with people 
camping out on the deck, you buy food and take it on and 
people have guitars and all that kind o£ thing so it's just 
a big party all the way across the sea and Crete was really 
beautiful— anyway, that's—we do like to travel a lot. We'll 
be continuing it although the next few years will be kind of 
traveling out west and back. 

LMS: Does she have to do a year's residence out there at 
some point? 

AT: I don't think she'll have to do a full year. What she's 
planning right now is that she will spend next spring out 
there. She'll go out in January and I applied for a sabbat- 
ical, I don't know if I'll get approval or not but then I 
would go out for spring quarter. 

LMS: Do you have a sabbatical policy or does the state col- 
lege system and university system have that? 

AT: Yeah, sort of, and I don't even know what it means, but 
there isn't much support for it. But if a department will 
let you go then the administration usually supports it, and 
my department has recommended that I be approved. 

LMS: A year at half pay or a half year at full pay or...? 

AT: One quarter at full pay, two quarter at 7/9 pay and a 
year at half pay is what they do. 

LMS: So once every fifty years, if you're lucky, you might 
make it. 



AT: That's right. 
The travel talk intertwined with social values and ideals :>.r,:i- 
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nisJent of Kensington's formal doctrine: 



AT: Yeah, I also — I like very much the time I spent in Den- 
mark last'year. I— it was, you know, not one of those things, 
it's just different in so many ways but it was an experience 
— it's the most democratic group I've been with. 



LMS: The country or the, 
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AT: The whole country, the country of Denmark. And it's 
just — and we visited pre schools and so on and you kind of 
see how, you know, culture is all over the place and differ- 
ent beliefs' about young children and so on, just fascinating. 
There's a very real commitment on the part of each person to 
participating and making decisions. And, again, it's this 
thing of there's a real lack of getting the right thing, but, 
you know, the compromise is fairly good and they realize that 
everybody's interests are important and so we need to strike 
something here that everybody will be pleased with rather 
than who's going to win, that kind of thing. They have nine 
political parties, and we've always learned that that can't 
work in our country. But it was really refreshing and we 
also visited the Volk School and found out about this, see, 
every little community has this — has a Volk School that's 
for people eighteen years and up and it's a boarding school 
and people go there and spend a year. Each one offers at 
least, about a third of the curriculum is focusing on the 
Danish spirit, culture, history, and then they tend, many of 
them then have art, music, some have agriculture and various 
other aspects of culture but Danish people just sort of think 
that well, during their adult life they would probably go to 
couple or three of these — if they happen to have money they 
will pay but the government pretty much supports people who 
go to Volk Schools. 

PK: What percentage would you say of people would avail 
themselves? 

AT: I think — of the total population, probably during their 
life, I would say probably 75% at some point in their life. 
They were started for rural people in the late 1800's as a 
move to sort of democratize the country but now they — 
everyone goes to them. 

LMS: Are you fluent in Spanish or German or anything besides 
English? 

AT: No, I can — I remember enough German that I could do a 
little bit in Germany — German was my undergraduate language 
and I just got through it. And that was it, then 1 mastered 
Spanish enough for the doctoral program but that was reading 
and I rely on Margie primarily for Spanish, but 1 can get 
along fairly well, and especially if I'm there awhile. Those 
are the only two languages that I've had much — we didn't do 
anything with Danish and that was something we regreted. We 
were — everyone seemed to tell us that, you know, everybody in 
Denmark speaks English, don't worry about the Danish, you 
know, and it's true, every Dane knows some English but every 
Dan also believes that a mono-lingual person is ignorant. I 
found that when I was talking to a Dane. And something we 
learned very quickly was the Dane's believe Spanish is a very 
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hard to learn so I found that I kind of exaggerated my 
Spanish (laughter) — Somebody would say, "Do you speak Danish? 1 ' 
and I said, "I'm sorry I don't, but do you speak Spanish, 
cause I..." — and that would stop them, (laughter). 



As parts of the interview seemed to have exhausted their potential, 
me or the other of us would tilt the conversational interview back to 
some aspect of Kensington. And then it would flow into a three way 
zollegial discussion, as we explored Alec's views: 



PK: Would it be possible to shift? 
LMS : Sure . 

PK: I guess I'd like to spend some time trying to dredge up 
the Kensington experience. We traced how you got there and 
to some extent the period past, but I'm really curious, in the 
years 'that have passed there must be times when you've read 
something, seen something that sort of floated that Kensington 
year past your memory again. What kind of general images do 
you have, the joys, the pleasures, what went, what didn't? 
Could you talk about, reminisce of the Kensington year? 

AT: It's something that I think both Margie and I identify as 
a very positive year for us. I have talked about it since, 
you kiaow, rather frequently, I don't— I remember that, going 
back Go Eugene, I remember Eugene talked about Kensington a lot 
too aiJd I sometimes thought he was still living in it or some- 
thing.! 

LMS: This was when you were in Southwest State? 

AT: Yeah, but I found that, you know, in when I talked with 
my colleagues and so on about education, when we talked about 
open education and so on, why, I still see Kensington as an 
excellent example. I felt very positive about, I still feel 
very positive about what I was doing, about most of my pro- 
fessional relationships during that year. Most of our social 
life that year was spent with part of the faculty. And we 
remember that, you know, very, very positively — long, long 
times that we would be at Dan and Chris' or some place like 
that and it's one of those times — one of the few times when, 
you know, people that I was working with and people that I 
was socializing with were some of the same people. And it 
was really good. That's not true here. I don't socialize 
with any of the people that I work with, occasionally, you 
know, but it's just — I'm not working with anyone who is sort 
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of, and maybe I, but anyway, who's that much kind of in- 
volved, and all that sort of thing. I remember very favor- 
ably a whole lot of the students at Kensington and, you know, 
I still use some of them in my lectures. 

The interview moved into a discussion of the concept of structure, 
with Alec emphasizing different kinds of structures rather than a 
simple quantitative conception of less to more structure. He then 
raised issues in teaching child development to his undergraduate stu- 
dents : 

LMS: Where are you now with that kind of an idea? How does 
it permeate your work over at the college and,..? 

AT: Well, I think I practice it pretty — have been working at 
putting it into practice in college studies and my — I see my 
role as a college teacher as a much — okay, the kind of thing 
I do in it, I teach human growth and development, that kind of 
a course. And I have — I make out a pretty complete set of 
objectives, I worked in computer assisted instruction — I was 
really big on instructional objectives for a long time and I've 
gotten to the point where I think I can use fairly well — well, 
anyway, what I try to communicate to r tudents is that here are 
some things that I think you should be good at doing and here 
are some things you should know and then I ask that they write 
some papers, they do some various activities, and my primary 
role is then to react to their products and to give them feed- 
back, I don't see myself as providing information, I don't 
hardly ever lecture, 

PK: What kind of class size and what kind of format,,.? 

AT: About 35 people and what I encourage people to — early in 
the quarter, to form groups of four or five people and do most 
of their processing work on the course as a group. Now I gen- 
erally — in this human growth and development class I have a 
text for it and it's divided up into units and I have some 
multiple choice tests on those units and I encourage them to 
take those tests as a group and I treat that as a — you know, 
has to make a certain percentage right to qualify for a grade 
in the course. It's sort of a mastery of content and I en- 
courage them to take the test as a group because they talk 
more about it when they do that and essentially what I try 
and build into the class are ways in which students will talk 
about the material that they're reading and... 
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PK: Are there times when you're actually not meeting as a 
group of 35, like some of your class sections might be smaller? 



AT: Yeah, almost never meet as a group of 35* The first — 
like the first week is kind of that way and then I get them 
going and then I pretty much work in small groups and some of 
them I don't see for long periods of time, I use the class 
period as a time for them to meet together and work on pro- 
jects, to take quizes, to talk with me about projects and so 
on and then I set the class up as a contractual kind of thing 
and I usually try to make quite a point in starting the class 
that I start from the assumption that everybody is here be- 
cause they've chosen to be here and people don't really hear 
that right away but — in other words, and I say I simply — if 
you feel that you're doing this because you have to I don't 
want to work with you, that kind of thing and I encourage 
students to develop an alternative kind of contract. 

We continued to probe for stability and change, linkages and con- 
nections : 



PK: I'm struck Alec, you know, we talked about it — the last 
15 years in the life of Dr. Thurman — on the one hand we've 
talked about life style changes which seem rather remarkable 
and on the other side the kind of philosophical perspective 
while you've elaborated and deepened and do a lot of modifi- 
cation, you seem to be very committed ideologically at the 
college or university level, to where you were then. Now, 
wha t . . . ? 

AT: Yeah, I agree, yeah, I really think so, and I think at 
the time I was at Kensington I couldn't have given much sup- 
port for those beliefs. While I was at Southwest State I 
worked on tnat really, you know, that was — in fact, one of 
my professors was a fellow who while he was from Brazil, and 
he was a radical behaviorist, still is I'm sure, he had also 
been a minister and in fact, one of the things he said that 
made me start thinking the most was — it was one of my second 
classes at the University and it turned out that in the group 
of 15 people there were five or six of us who had been in the 
minis tery and now we were in psychology. And I said, 

isn't it strange and he said no, we're all trying to control 
people (laughter) and see, that was the point at which I 
really didn't think I was committed that much to controling 
people's behavior in detail but anyway, that started me 
thinking about that and I spent a lot of time with him and 
the question he — the question that he would always put to me, 
he said, well, why do people act, why do people behave and so 
I started thinking a whole lot about motivation and all that 
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kind of thing and so as I said, I think I have developed a 
much sounder theoretical base for what I do but I think I 
really am pretty consistent on that. 

PK: That was my next question then, can you talk about the 
kind of cause-effect on that ideological position? Did you 
bring it with you to Kensington? Was it born there? Was 
it— can you talk about how you think that ideological per- 
spective came to be and particularly what role, if any, 
Kensington played in it? 

AT: I think I — somehow I must have had — I think I had some 
feelings about that role of the teacher. I think probably 
what was important at Kensington was that it— we did a lot 
of talking about the role of the teacher, the purpose of the 
school. One of the really significant events at Kensington 
was when Sam Stone was there. I remember that very— do you 
remember him at all? 

LMS: I don't. 

AT: He did the photographs fct the magazine article, what- 
ever, Look was it? Which magazine did that? 

LMS: National Weekly . 

AT: Yeah, he did the photography for that and he also has a 
photographic essay book that he published on Summerhill. And 
he was— operated a school in New York based on Summerhill and 
the night that he was there we sat up most of the night, sev- 
eral of us, talking with him about his school and Summerhill 
and approaches to education, you know, chat sort of thing. So 
my year at Kensington, I think was quite important in shaping 
some of those ideas. Now it certainly wasn't, when I was at— 
that ma> — I haven 1 1 thought about that— that may be another 
reason why I left Country Day because that was not part of 
their philosophy. 

PK: That it was there in kind of embryonic form at Kensington 
and it was a bit more crystallized than perhaps you thought, 
and Country Day contrasted? 

AT: That's likely, I hadn't really thought about that but 
probably, yeah. The part, you know, as I said, the aspects 
of Country Day that I liked best were those which were con- 
sistent with Kensington and that was the woodshop and the art 
department. See, there were little things about Country Day 
that was a nice balance. It was a heavy emphasis on academics 
but every kid went to woodshop every week. And there was an 
old guy who was in charge of that who was retired but his 
approach to woodshop was during their first experience in that, 
and that was in third grade, every kid had to make some certain 
project out of wood. It simply required that they ha about to 
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measure and cut and so on, you know, and from then on for the 
next five years they could make anything they wanted to. And 
his woodshop had plan books piled up all over and kids would 
come in and look and whenever they really found something they 
wanted to make he'd say, okay, what do you need, and then they 
would have to tell him the materials they needed. And then by 
the time they were in the eighth grade, which was the last 
year for most of them, then the eighth grade boys and the 
eighth grade girls each made a project for the school and they 
just turned out some fantastic stuff. And the things I remem- 
ber specifically were individual students then for family night 
would have made special projects for their parents, you know, 
lamps, and book stands, and oh, beautiful handwork furniture 
that, well, you know, if a kid worked at woodshop for five years 
and likes it . . . 

LMS: They ought to be able to do something. 

AT: Yeah, and so that was his approach which was very, you 
know, what do you want to make, here's what you do and so on... 

PK: Kind of like Kensington? 

AT: Oh, very, oh yeah, yeah, and then the art person was the 
same way. They came into art and he gave very little direction 
and the part that I was always impressed with— impressed me— 
was that the kids could make that shift, they could go to wood- 
shop and i;hey could go to art, which was very non-teacher di- 
rected and then they could come back to math class and they 
could go to English class and they didn't seem to have any 
trouble make that transition, you know, and— I hadn't thought 
about that but I think— probably my— some of my philosophical 
beliefs about the role of the teacher just simply didn't fit 
at Country Day. It was much— I was very much, too much giving 
direction. . . 

LMS: So if you'd been an art teacher or a wood working teacher 
you might have been able to live in that setting? 

AT: Possibly, possibly, I— that — you know — that may be, I 
don' t know. 

PK: So you're suggesting, and you came to Kensington with 
sort of certain pre-disposition along that line? As you think 
of the interview and Eugene, is there anything about the plan 
or the idea for the school that seemed appealing? That kind 
of built on that? 

AT: Yeah, I'm pretty sure that when Eugene talked about the 
school, now, I don't remember this specifically, but I'm 
pretty sure that he presented the idea that the teacher was 
suppose to be a facilitator, the idea of self-actualization, 
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or fully functioning was the label — but anyway, that's the 
saying that was moving toward that anyway, that the child 
was — that kinds in school would be regarded as able to learn, 
the teachers were to be guiders perhaps, but not running 
everything, not the authority and everything. I think those 
are the kinds of ideas that must have appealed to me, that 
made it seem exciting. I'm — it is interesting, that — we 
spent, I don't know, a period of time, really debating be- 
cause I had another offer. That was a straight elementary 
school and we went to Milford and it was a matter of kind of 
that seemed exciting. Part of it was Milford. I f m not sure, 
I think, if Eugene Shelby had come from, you know, this part 
of the country, I'm not sure I'd have gone there, to that 
school. Part of it was that, for us, and that point in our 
life. The othar thing, we've also been, the last few years, 
Margie and I have done a whole lot of reflecting on child 
rearing. Margie teaches courses in parenting, our kids are 
now, you know, leaving, and we've had to think about that a 
lot. Our kids were pretty young at that time, our son was 
six and our daughter was four, but our child rearing practices 
from that — from the beginning, were very much consistent I 
think, with the Kensington kind of idea, that is, I know 
that when our kids were two and four for instance, we set up 
the breakfast deal so that they got their own breakfast and 
part of that was for our own ease, you know, that's what I 
would have said then, well, I don't want to have to bother 
with it, but I think part of it was also a commitment to the 
ideas that, well, if a kid's hungry they should decide when 
to eat and I remember thinking that when — or hearing about or 
talking about it with Margie when she was pregnant with the 
first baby, that newborn babies, if given the chance, will 
choose a healthy diet. 

LMS: That Aldrich business or whoever? 

AT: Yeah, and I have a — and I remember believing then that 
you know, kids are capable, those were kind of the beginnings 
of some of that. And a lot of other things with our own kids 
were very consistent with that, beginning — before we went to 
Kensington and then when we, you know, we moved down to South- 
west, another thing that was continuously most frustrating 
about the schools there was just that kids were not regarded 
as legitimate people, they had no rights, their feelings and 
beliefs were just immaterial. 

The interview, at this point, seemed more of a discussion of three 
academics wrestling with a set of experiences and ideas and trying to 
make sense of those experiences and ideas: 
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LMS: Jumping a bit ahead or beyond or away from that, one 
of the things I guess I'm hearing is this Llend of some changes 
and some stability as it were and it's almost as though — we 
left somebody. . . 

Then, for a moment, ve got tangled in some logistics regarding meet- 
ing Margie for dinner- We went on, as we tried different interpretations 

LMS: Let me make my b±2 generalization before — it may be gone 
already — we were talking earlier about your life style shift 
and I'm not quite sure whether you said it or whether you in- 
terpreted it or whatever and so on and the generalization I 
guess I'm reaching for is that it's almost as though your own 
behavior and your own life style for want of a better term, in 
a sense, is now coming totally congruent with that more basic 
perspective that was developing about both Kensington and how 
you want to raise your kids and so on. It's almost as though, 
my god, if that's good enough for my kids, it's good enough 
for the children at Kensington, it might be good enough for me 
too. 

AT: I think, yeah, I think that would be accurate. That I 
think the changes in our life that I talked about as having 
happened in Capital City and so on were a matter of bringing 
things together more, more congruency, I think that'd true. 

LMS: Sort of untracking from the main chance or from — what 
was your phrase for it before? Getting on in the world or 
something like that? 

AT: Yeah, getting, and it's, you know, the pat phrase is sort 
of — I'm not sure — I think what it was was for a long time I 
dou't know what I was attracted to but it was sort of this 
assumption that I would always keep earning a little more and 
getting this and that and there was a point there where we 
very clearly said, wai^ a minute, you know, we've already got 
more stuff than we need and since that time I think we — I 
think the things that we try to accomplish and do and so on 
are things that we really thought about and really value 
rather than, well, that's the way you do it. And up until 
the move to Capital City, things like housing and clothes 
and cars ana so on, I hadn't really thought about. It was 
just sort of, you know, you want a better house, and... 

LSM: And a newer car and so on? 

AT: Yeah, and so when we were at Kensington, you know, we 
rented one of those apartments near the school because that's 
all we could afford. If we could have afforded a bigger house 
we would have done that. 
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PK: So the limits really were economic ones up to that 
point rather than value decisions? 



AT: Yeah, definitely, yeah. 

LMS: It's like the breakfast items are there on the counter 
and when you're hungry you go eat them and which ever ones 
you want in whatever amounts? 

AT: That's right— I think that's accurate and definitely when 
we moved to Southwest City we — one of the things that we 
regretted about where we lived there was we took the advice 
jf "people who said, well, you have to live in this area be- 
cause they have the best schools. And after being there 
awhile I kept— -I started asking why are these the best schools 
and it turned out I knew the person who had been superintendent 
there for several years and he said, well, he said that the 
only basis for that is that 95% of our high school graduates go 
to college. He Said, you know, that's got nothing to do with 
the school. He said, they'd go to college no matter where they 
went to school. And that's true, I mean, those are things that; 
you know, the best predictor of a college attendance is the 
father's occupation, not those other kinds of things. But 
there—we rented a house that was in a suburban neighborhood 
and we liked it and all that kind of thing, but we were paying 
a fair amount of rent, and we were feeling badly because we 
couldn't rent a little nicer house and so on. Then we moved 
to Capital City, you know, again we rented a cheap house because 
we were on a low budget and all that kind of thing. But then, 
when f.his other job thing came through, we just sort of said, 
hey, it's— why don't we move into the student housing. We met 
people who lived there, and we don't have to pay so much. 
When we came up here then, we only pay $100.00 a month for this 
place. We bought it, I mean, but it's— but we had trouble with 
real estate agents because they would not show us housing that 
we wanted to see, you know, and... 

PK: 'Cause you could afford more? 

AT: We could afford, yeah, that's the kind of thing, yeah, 
and . . . 

LMS: Do any university people live around here? 

AT: Not that I— no— yeah, there's one other person who lives 
over a couple of blocks over there, but this is not, no, and 
see, that's— makes it uncomfortable because most of our 
neighbors are not in tune with us and you know, that's a 
frustration. 



LMS: Talk a little bit about that more generally— I guess I 
had two or three things that were coming together One was I 
assume most of your colleagues in the psych department don t 
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teach the way you do and then do you get any static from 
them and if so, how does all that go and then is there some 
kind of community that you're a part of? You say you don't 
socialize much with your colleagues, obviously some of your 
next door neighbor type things are, you're saying, you're a 
bit off beat in that sense and somehow that isn't coming to- 
gether for me... 

AT: Okay, in terms of any kind of — I'm not sure how many of 
the people in the psych department know how anybody else 
teaches. It's something that's not talked about. That's 
frustrating to me, see, I would like to talk about it more 
with my colleagues. 

LMS: They don't talk about teaching in effect? 



AT : No , 

PK: Bat you don't get any particular flack for the kind of 

? 

. . . • 

AT: No, there are — there's a lot of variation in our depart- 
ment in teaching styles and there are some other people who 
share my philosophy quite a bit. I don't mean to imply that 
you know, I don't like the people, there are two or three 
people in the department that I think I'm philosophically in 
agreement with and we get along well. They're just not our 
closest friends. . .There are a couple of other people but I 
don't get any negative feedback. I'm not sure if people, you 
know, if I were to— yeah, the first few years when I was teach- 
ing here I was a little bit hesitant to talk about what I was 
doing and part of now I do talk a lot more about it and for 
various reasons, I do feel more secure. 

PK: Can you name the difference? 



AT: For one thing, I do have tenure. 

LMS: When did you get that? Just the last year or so or? 
AT: Yeah, the year before last. 
LMS: You're an associate now? 

AT: No, I'm a full—but part of it was— it really had less 
to do with the tenure than becoming more confident myself, 
because when I started here that was my first college teach- 
ing experience where I was in charge of a class. I had 
worked as an assistant in graduate school in stat classes. I 
liked that pretty well but that was more— that was the one on 
one kind of tutoring and helping people with specific problems, 
I would say it probably took me the first couple of years here 
before I had developed a teaching style that I— was pretty 
shakey on it when I started but. after about two years I was 



pretty confident about what I was doing and then I started 
talking about it more. And I — had a number of faculty on 
the campus, noc in our department, but other people who had 
asked me about it because they'd heard from students and so 
on. There are some people who are very interested in it and 
right now there's a proposal at the university that I've 
helped work on to develop like a college within a college 
for about 30 students a year. It would put the same prin- 
ciples into practice. Rather than going into all the details 
— I'm working on another thing so in that same area, okay, now, 
one of the things that's been very beneficial with my wife's 
present job is that her colleagues are — she's in a department 
which is a very supportive department. She's having experi- 
ence in that department similar to what I think we experienced 
at Kensington. The people she works with are supportive of 
her as a person and they all — they're not all alike. It's a 
former home economics department and so it has early childhood, 
family education, clothing design, cooking, social work. It's 
all these sorts of things but all of the members are very, 
very supportive of each other and very much — very in tune with 
one another's feelings and attitudes and so on. So there are 
a couple of those people that we see and we have some other 
friends in the community that neither one of us work with that 
we've kind of found. But one of the real difficulties here is 
the lack of people that we can feel close to. Some of the 
people in the Unitarian Fellowship are people that we see 
frequently. 

LMS : The people you socialize with and see and... 

AT: Yeah, and as I said, that's something that we — in South- 
west State there was a quite a number of people that we felt 
close to. People who shared some ideological, philosophical 
positions. There are less such people here. There have been 
— oh, there have been — there's one couple who we knew them in 
only a little bit and then he was at Cornell for awhile then 
he came here and we were quite close with them and then they 
moved down to Champa ign-Urbana . People that we like tend to 
leave . 

PK: Is there a cause-effect relation with them? 

AT: I don't think — I think it's just this — that's a frustra- 
tion as I said. In many ways we would like to leave State 
College. There really isn't much about the town that we would 
say we like a whole lot except it's— I like my job, I like 
what I'm doing and I feel I'm pretty free to do what I want to 
do and it's — provides us with a lot of other opportunities. 
And I — and just recently I think we've kind of decided that 
we're at least going to be here a few more years. We just now, 
in fact, we just— we haven't completed the closing yet, but we 
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bought some land on the river now. Kind of decided that if 
we're going to live here we ought to maximize the benefits. 

LMS: Where would you want to go or what would you want to 
do? 

AT: That's the problem, I don't — see, there isn't any place 
that we want to go and stay that I know of. We'd like to 
spend some time in the southwest, we like. New Mexico a lot 
but I'm not sure that I'd really want to commit myself to 
living there for — you know, we like the area a lot but there 
are a lot of aspects of it that I don't care about and to 
think of it as being permanent, I don't think — I'm not sure 
I'd like that, A lot of things about politics there and so 
on that I'm not comfortable with. That same thing goes for 
other parts of the soutwest. New Mexico is really appealing 
in terms of the cultural diversity and so on but as a place 
to, you know, spend the rest of my life or maybe retire, 
it's not too appealing, I don't think, 

LMS: I don't see what the issue is in terms of why that 
wouldn'-t be? 

AT: Oh, okay, why it wouldn't be, okay — the little bit I 
know about New Mexico and having been there, I think that it 
— let's see, what — that's difficult — I'm not sure how to put 
that because we always end up saying it's the water problem 
and I don't really think that. No, I think it's part of the 
spirit in states like Minnesota or Wisconsin of the commit- 
ment to social services, commitment to education, that sense 
of everybody should have a good life. I think there's more 
commitment to that than places like New Mexico, 

LMS: Sort of like Denmark? 

AT: Yeah, in that respect, yeah. For instance, we liked 
Southwest City but in terms of a long range time of living 
there, I think there simply wasn't a good newspaper, there 
isn't one here either but Metropolitan City has a better 
newspaper. Here the thing is, Metropolitan City is near by 
and as a cultural, city with culture and so on, it is pretty 
good and as a city with diversity and so on. It has a size- 
able Black population, large Indian population, and a large 
Chicano population. One of the surprising things ahout the 
state is the large minority group of Mexican-Americans. 

LMS: Came up for the railroads, in part? 

AT: Yeah, that's right, yeah, that's part of it and then the 
migrant workers who ended up settling here. 
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PK: I sense that part of the attraction might be and I could 
be way off base and this may be projecting my own — but that 
the sort of midwest rural woodcutting, the kind of continuity 
with a family tradition, a cultural tradition that seems like 
it's better met here than in a somewhat more abrupt change of 
in southwest. Is there any appeal to that at all or any pull 
of that kind? 

AT: I think that's possible, yeah, because when we've talked 
about it in terras of geography and climate I think we would 
really like to be, let's say, two or three hundred miles fur- 
ther south and that puts us in another state and I'm not in- 
terested in living there, you know. I mean here, it's almost 
a little too extreme, like gardening here is limited. If we 
don't get our garden planted by the first of June we don't get 
anything. It's a very short gardening season. I'm sure part 
of it is since both of us lived for 18 years in the northern 
state and that may have some very powerful effects on what 
feels right to us. Margie especially, though, really feels 
some real, almost a spiritual feeling about parts of New Mex- 
ico and I understand that, it's really a... 

PK; You mean that she feels they are attractive or.,.? 

AT: Yeah, yeah, that she feels at home there. She spent, last 
summer, two weeks in a workshop with somebody from there* And 
they visited a number of places in New Mexico and some of them 
were very different — very, very traditional groups you know, 
where they don't have running water and all this — they're 
really — and that area, she just continually feels like she 
feels right there, you know. Sacred mountain is in the right 
place and all that kind of thing, you know, whatever that 
means — but I guess part of the thing is as I said, you know, 
all the way through, from the time we left the church until we 
got here, we never were in a place where we thought we would 
stay. We were always thinking of leaving for somewhere else* 
This is the first place we've been — we really might just stay 
here and it's almost that idea of — I don't want to say I'm 
going to be here forever but... 

LMS: Maybe another ten years? 

AT: Yeah, I don't know, I don't know what will come with 
that, I don't know. One of the things I think would be for 
me would be just a great thing is now that, you know, that 
college teaching thing is tighter that some kind of exchange 
program could be worked out. I'd just like to go and spend 
a year somewhere else, or two years. 

PK: I've had that same feeling. We feel locked in and yet 
I'm sure there are two developmental psychologists in differ- 
ent parts of the country that would like — somebody in New 
Mexico would love to have a year here but sure wouldn't want 
to live here, right? 
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AT: I think, yeah, that's what I keep thinking, yeah, that 
would — and in terms of overall healthiness of the profession 
or whatever. 

PK: Oneway to beat the stagnant kind of burnout. 

AT:* Yeah, this business now of over supply and so on is 
tending — it? can lead to a lot more people just staying, and 
I don't think that's good, I don't know. 

LMS: Couple of other thoughts that were going through my 
head, one. of. them was I'm struck I guess as Paul was comment- 
ing earlier about the give and take that goes on between you 
and Margie in terms of both careers but also that kind of 
growing and commonality in life style that somehow you're not 
either running out in front or behind each other nor running 
in different directions or cross purposes and there may be 
some other ways that one can get snarled but I'm not hearing 
that kind of thing and part of that incredible both stability 
and change, it seems to me that's an intriguing piece of it 
I guess, is what I'm hearing. 

AT: Yeah, and it's really—it's really a good experience, we 
both really, really have liked it. I think, you know, we were 
at the most conflict we ever experienced when we were in the 
church and it was — we had some real conflict. I think at that 
time, and one of the things both of us have talked about is 
that neither one of us ever have considered separation as a 
viable alternative. Now, part of that is, you know, my family 
kind of thing. It's something that I just never thought of. 
I'm not sure, I think during those early years probably, you 
know, we had a lot of frustration with each other but we never 
considered the alternative of separating. 

LMS: That just wasn't an alternative? 

AT: Yeah, that's right. Margie has said that, you know, if 
it had been, she'd hava left but she didn't consider leaving 
me when I was continuing to be a minister. All she could 
consider then was how to get me out of it (laughter). You 
know, whether that's—it's been very good for us, I'm sure 
glad she did it. 

PK: Had she been a better organist? (Laughter) 

LMS: It's like that old Somerset Maugham story about this 
guy and I'm going to tell the story badly or wrong, the — 
who was a millionaire and he couldn't read and write and some- 
body wa^ commenting about what he could really be if he could 
read and v-ite and the story was that he was hired as^a church 
■iexton and things were going along fine but he couldn't read 
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and so they fired him and then he went on to this job and 
that and struck it rich some place and as the guy said, you 
know, what great things and still be a church sexton (laughter) 

PK: I could respond to what you were saying that you know, 
that wasn't a viable option, what it may mean is that some 
couples with that kind of lid, it really causes them to work 
hard at a relationship and consider one another and to build 
and to make it. That same lid in other circumstances may 
lead to violent reactions and or quietness or — some of us are 
fortunate I guess and others.. • 

AT: Yeah, it's worked out fairly well and I guess the other 
thing was as soon as we got married we lived near our families 
for just a year and then we moved to Illinois and it was sort 
of from that time on there wasn't anybody else for us to talk 
to. You know, it wasn't a matter of staying together and 
separating like this... But after we left the church I would 
say then that we — it's been very positive since that time 
with, yeah, a pretty good meshing all the way around, of in- 
terests and so on. 

LMS: Again, I don't want to over generalize but the kind of 
thing again, an item that struck me in the same way. For 
whatever reason she gets excited about Hispanic culture and 
studies Spanish, begins to study multi cultural kinds of 
things and all of a sudden that's illuminating child develop- 
ment and human learning kinds of courses that... 

AT: That's right, yeah. 

LMS: And I guess part of what I'm asking, another instance 
of the same phenomenon and I presume one could dig up a half 
a dozen other kinds of instances of that sort, fair enough 
as an interpretation? 

AT: Yeah, right, yeah, that's— I think that goes on with us 
quite a bit. I know that—well, she talks about Kensington 
sometimes I know too, and well, in fact, it's interesting when 
she applied or was getting some things approved at graduate 
school she got a call frora somebody who was reviewing her 
. things and she had listed on there that she had worked with 
Leslie Roberts on it and she did some coding for him as an 
assistant. He called her up and wondered about that because 
he was doing some evaluation work and so on. One of the 
things that is very frustrating for us in terms of her com- 
pleting a doctorate at this point is that in every way she 
went through a doctorate program... 

PK: Somebody ought to give her one? 
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AT: Yeah, 'cause our life was spent with graduate students 
and she was a student for part of the time, but then for the 
last year we were in Southwest State, she was working as a — 
at a residential treatment center for emotionally disturbed 
adolescents and was in the education section, teaching. And 
several of our friends were working with this school as con- 
sultants and all that sort of thing so we have never worked 
together on much of anything until very recently. We've 
done a couple of, you know, one session presentations or some- 
thing where we have worked together and that's been very posi- 
tive but up until now we haven't done that. It's been more 
kind of adjacent to each other. 

PK: I could see the struggle you were saying, now pursuing 
the degree, it's almost like if any of the three of us now 
had to go back for a second Ph. D. — it's pretty tough when 
you've had a whole range of experiences and then go through 
some of the formalities. 



4.3 Margie Thurman Arrives 

Our discussion with Alec Thurman took on further dimensions when 
his wife Margie joined us, initially for dinner and then later, when 
the taping began again: 



LMS: It's now 9:15 in the evening, we've just come from a 
lovely dinner at the Kluttered Kitchen which is a vegetarian 
type place near State College. Our three-way conversation 
has now been increased, and has been for the last couple of 
hours, with Margie who has joined us and we're talking a 
little bit about sort of where we're coming from, where we're 
going to, the kind of issues that we might relate. We were 
into some exciting discussions of, I suppose I would call it 
educational philosophy, points of view around the nature of 
schooling, the nature of education and particularly around 
some issues in special ed and how that is related to a more 
general problem. And then we've been sort of setting some 
additional agenda type items, one of which is to give maybe 
Margie a bigger chance to sort of say something she wants to 
say about how that world is. We've been after Alec for quite 
awhile. 

The conversation continued over former Kensington and Milford staff , 
the consultants who had been a part of the experience, and the national 
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organizations that might provide linkages among the people. Margie 

tilted the conversation back to Kensington and we (Paul) in turn tilted 

it to the question of "Kensington as a success or failure.' 1 This pro- 
voked several major issues in belief systems: 

Margie Thurman: I guess I'm more involved in the Association 
for the Education of Young Children and also the national 
council for family educators. I guess going back to Kensing- 
ton, I just remember as a really kind of exciting time in our 
life. We had, you know, grown up, had the farm background, 
that sort of thing- And then been in the church and that was 
all a very controlled kind of, not deviating very much from 
the past that we had grown up in. And then spent a year at 
the State University which was kind of a reaching out or look- 
ing at new things. And then Kensington just seemed to be kind 
of an extension of that and I think that the school made a 
profound impression on me. I can't help but continue to be 
influenced by it when I, you know, work with student teachers, 
etc... I guess the whole philosophy behind the school. It was 
a very optimistic time in my life when you think of, you know, 
wow, this is changing, that's changing, this is the hope of 
the future and this is all going to be very exciting. And 
that kind of feeling probably continued throughout our ex- 
perience at Southwest State also. The whole idea that the 
government is changing, the school system is changing, the 
system is changing too in a very positive way and now, as we 
were talking earlier, I think about some of the negative 
things happening in our society I can't really have that feel- 
ing about the society in general that that progress is actu- 
ally taking place. 

PK: The question that I've asked a couple of times, it's sort 
of blunt, but as you view that year, you know, you pick at 
the school in lots of ways, an idea whose time had not come, 
as a success, as a moderate success, as a total failure, how 
would you characterize the year? Did the school fail? Either 

MT: Yeah, I guess I would say the school was a positive ex- 
perience for those who saw it that way. Maybe, but maybe 
that's avoiding the question. But they didn't fail for me, 
it was a growing experience for me. And our son was in the 
first grade there and it was a good experience for him. It 
didn't fail as far as I was concerned. I'm really glad that 
it happened. 

PK: But it lasted one year and then went zap! 
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MT: Not necessarily, I think oome of the philosophy and the 
idsas kind of continue in various people that ware associated 

vj r.h \ " . 

PK: bo you sea its iirpact more on the teacher staff that 
then went on to other settings sort of carrying with them, 

MT: Soue of them did and I'm sure some of them decided that 
they really wanted to go back to that nice comfortable little 
closed classroom maybe, 

PK: Alec, how would you react to that? 

AT: Yeah, I chink I would react very similarly, I think 
probably shortly after we left I might have been less positive, 
might have been more inclined to say it was a failure or some- 
thing like that. I don't know because I'm — I don't know what 
makes a failure or a success on something like that. And 
that's one of those things that whenever you talk about that 
kind of thing it's always, well, how long does it last and so 
on. It was a success for me, a very good experience, a couple 
of people that we still maintain contact with, 

LMS: I'm struck as we've talked all evening that the — all day 
really — that the ideas involved in the school keep rippling 
through your life, all over the place. In that sense I guess 
a related kind of notion if somebody, you know, if another 
Eugene Shelby came along, would you join up again? 

MT: Maybe not for the exact same thing, 

AT: I don't think I would teach in a public elementary school 
no matter what people say. I, the thing I said now, is that 
in terms of teaching and so on, I like working with— in pre 
school settings and I like college work, but I don't like pub- 
lic schools very much. I would not be comfortable as a teach- 
er in a public school, 

MT: I guess I can't — I really haven't thought about it enough 
to separate the specific goals and ideals of Kensington from 
the exciting idea of let's try something new, you know, let's 
throw this out and try something new and just — to see what 
might work, I suppose just the whole idea of, you know, not 
being tied to conventions quite so tightly. I think that's 
what was exciting to me, 

PK: Alec, is your reaction more to the age span, more to the 
what you would expect in the way of sort of a bureaucratic 
structure? 

AT: Yeah, I guess it's the aspect of the — that — because the 
kids are required to be, and that whole aspect of the schools 
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that I don't think I'd want to be part of that. I've—the 
last few years I've been in public schools quite a bit, I've 
been in schools that are pretty good I think, as far as pub- 
lic schools go and I would not want to — no, I like the — a — I 
like young people of that age, I don't care too much about 
adolescents, for being with them and all that, so secondary 
schools I would... 

PK: But what if you had the group in a voluntary, private, 
sort of a school of tomorrow notion, it's not really a public 
school. . . ? 

AT: Yeah, that I might—that might be a, you know, a volun- 
tary kind of thing, that I think I might be interested in. I 
think, you know, the project I mentioned being involved in up 
here at State College and so on is a very similar kind of 
project with different students. So in terms of becoming in- 
volved in that, I think I would, I think I am, you know, in a 
sense, I have been. But in a certain sense, if it were an 
elementary school and so on, I've kind of done that and I'm 
not sure how exciting that would be. 

LMS: It's more — is it more the having done the experience or 
is it some distaste for the compulsory quality of the public 
schools? Which seemed to be your earlier... 

AT: Yeah, I think it's the latter one much more than... 

LMS: Do you have quarrels with compulsory education generally, 
in terms of the kind of more broad philosophical discussion we 
were having at the restaurant? 

AT: Yeah, although I think I would support the kind of thing 
saying well, everybody for a certain age probably ought to be 
in school, not that much though, but then there should be a 
quite a variety of schools available to them to go to, but I 
would be much more comfortable without requirements. 

MT: Are you sure that you would be? 

AT: I think so, I'd like to try it. I don't like this, I'd 
like to be able to try... 

PK: One of the usual arguments against that is that it would 
work even better for the middle and upper class who would have 
the guidance and the structure and the resources to choose 
wisely and the poor would have even a shorter end of the stick 
under that arrangement. 

AT: That might bring about meaningful change more quickly. 
This perpetuates some sort of myth that in fact it will get 
better. 
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PK: Foment the kind of reaction. 



AT: It might, I don't know. 

PK: The question I have, you know, kind of ducking the 
question, whether it was a failure or not, I think it is 
accurate to say that after one year it changed very dramat- 
ically, took a different form, what would you think are the 
reason or reasons that brought about that shift from the 
Kensington of Year 1 to the point where you left...? 

MX: As I remember it, and I don't know, you know, how well — 
I don't think I was operating on very much information at the 
time. First of all, but as I remember it, it was kind of the 
dissatisfaction in the district, kind of dissatisfaction with 
parents, on the part of the parents, kids really weren't work- 
ing in school, they were playing in school. There was some 
jealously in terms of other teachers in the district. And I 
think one of the reasons, as I remember it, okay, that moti- 
vated us to decide we just wanted to move was that rumors that 
it would change radically, this is not going to continue this 
wry, there are going to be this and this and this change. And 
we just decided rather than stay throughout the changes we 
would look for something else. Is that how you remember it? 

AT: I think so, yeah, I would agree with that, I— see I think 
the reason that it switched back after that time, a major con- 
tributor is this kind of ideology that a-school-is-a-school . 
It's the school as the factory turning out uniform products. 
I think most people who are teachers perceive education in 
that way. Most other people also, but teachers — the other 
teachers in the district, I think, especially became very 
threatened by this school because It was getting some favor- 
able things said about it. And I think essentially what the 
teachers saw was, well, one or the other must be right, we 
can't have two right kinds of schools, this one is getting 
favorable publicity that means I might have to change, we 
might all have to do that, I don't want to do that, that kind 
of r.hing. And I — at that time I was in — and part of the ex- 
citement for me was that I think I really fait there was a 
possibility of a school district having two or three actual 
options in elementary schools and have the kids make some 
choices. I, you know, I think that would be a very healthy 
kind of thing, I don't see much possibility of it happening. 

LMS: It seems to be that's what the iaagnet schools in some 
school districts do, vould you see that congruently or...? 

AT: From what I've read, I think that's sort of the idea 
that is suppose to happen, yeah. 
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LMS: Where does that end up in terms of if you've got three 
or five different kinds of elementary schools in a district, 
what happens at the junior high and the senior high and so on? 

that point Alec raised one of his most fundamental beliefs: 

AT: That's why it doesn't last because the only way the 
schools can be that way is if the society is that way and our 
society has — doesn't run that way... 

LMS: Talk a little bit more about that. 

AT: Our society, I think, has a strong commitment to right 
answers and one right way of doing each thing. Diversity is 
very threatening. One of the things I've taught here at State 
College is- what they call here human relations. It came in 
in the late sixties as a new requirement for teachers. In 
that kind of thing, the way the class would start, have a 
group of teachers who were coming back to get this for re- 
certification and at the first session we would divide into 
small groups and then we would present some kind of rather 
controversial questions for them to talk about. In the early 
ones it was primarily about racial groups and women's rights 
and so on. They were clearly controversial questions and 
watching the people in the groups you could tell there were 
a lot of differences of opinion but when it came to reporting 
back out of those groups invariably one of the first comments 
from every group was well, basically we all agree, we have 
some sematic differences. And this strong emphasis on agree- 
ing, reaching the right answer, and part of, I think, the way 
I've come to feel about that is that I have to — one experience 
was in Italy and we were in a train compartment with Italians 
and Italians think it's very normal to argue. And Americans 
really get uncomfortable when there are real differences and 
that we don't — when we talked about, you know, a kid who per- 
ceives something different has a disability, they're not 
different, they're disabled. A blind kid is disabled and as 
long as we all agree, I think that's true, I don't think that 
has to be. I think there could be a lot more diversity and 
plurality in the society, but there isn't, not in ours at 
least. Does that clarify it? 

PK: Yeah, so you're saying that it's that ultimate lack of 
diversity which spells the end of most efforts at either ele- 
mentary or junior high and secondary to provide... 

AT: It's not a real goal of the society—it's not the real 
goal of many societies. 
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We pushed the discussion back to the concrete case of Kensington. 



Margie made a point on the degree of change: 



PK: So, is it your feeling again, back to Kensington and the 
one year and the dramatic change, as you think back, would 
there be ways that ycu could prolong that alternative or even 
keep it going permanently? Are there any things that you 
think could have been done differently that would have allowed 
it to remain a viable alternative for — like extend it two, 
three, four years or five or ten or forever? 

MT: It was done too blatantly, I think it should have been 
done more subversively . It was just too much of a radical 
change. It was all of a sudden here's this new school with 
all of these new idees. And that was good in that that was 
a motivation for the teachers on the staff concerned, I chir-c, 
but I think if someone really is intent on making a change in 
the system they should be more subtle about it, I think like 
things should tie introduced a little bit at a time. People 
just are not, many people are not willing to accept that radi- 
cal change. Do you know what I mean? I think starting with 
a regular school setting and then changing a few things everv 
year . 

Although we didn't push it, she seemed to be arguing point we had 
made earlier in Anatomy , the contrast between the ''alternative of 
grandeur", the radical change gambit, and the "gradualist" alternative. 
Alec's earlier point, while not incongruent, seemed a commentary, if not 
attack, upon the value structure of American society. 

Late in the evening, as the pro's and con's of the Kensington year 
continued to flood through the conversation, Margie made a summary state 
ment and with our humorous and synoptic reaction provided a vehicle 
tor a more extended comment: 



MT: I think in looking back on that whole period in our lives 
it was a time of a change for us and we were pretty optimistic 
and we were enjoying being in a new setting. I was just hav- 
ing a great time being out of the parsonage. (Laughter) 

PK: No longer having to play the organ every Sunday? 
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MT: That's right. 



LMS: Alec was telling us a little bit about that. 
MT: So I don't know. 

LMS: Everything else, by comparison, was heaven, huh? 

MT: It was — our life was really rosy and we were, I would 
think, politically naive or naive in terms of the way that 
systems function maybe. We didn't really realize all the 
political kinds of things that were going on. 

rtly, she continued: 

MT: Are you getting some kind of similar responses from vari- 
ous people or is it like nobody was in the same place at the 
same time? 

LMS: Yeah, it's a little bit like the blind man and the ele- 
phant — there's an elephant out there, I think that's clear, 
but people are picking up on different kinds of things and 
it's incredible how, you know, one thing stays in your memory 
something else is in mine and not that they're necessarily 
contradictory, but that often there will be a different piece 
of it that somehow sticks with people in that sense. 

PK: One of the couimonalities seems to be the people respond 
positively to it and judge it in terras of the impact on their 
own growth and tend to resist the notion of failure — no, no, 
no, it was a good experience, I gained a lot from it and so 
on. It seems to me that was a fair commonality. 

AT: sWiill, that's kind of — tbr.t certainly fits cognitively to 
this . - — 

PK: Sure, I wouldn't want to spend a year... 

AT: I never spent a year doing anything that was a failure 
in my 1~ f e except maybe a couple of years in the church. 
(Laughter) 

.iT: ..'m giad yc ; added that. 

LMS: Tha.; sounds like it was a real trauma for you particu- 
larly. 

IT: It was horrible — if I had had myself defined a little bi 
more as a person it wouldn't have been — would have been more 
of a trauma for him oecause he'd have been left there alone. 
But yeah, if I nad been more self-defined, but I was defining 
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myself as, you know, 'whose wife I was and that was just a 
horrible position to be in. It was awful, it really was, 
especially when, I don't know how much of this Alec went into 
but we were in a rather isolated spot and of course I had two 
young children which is not the easiest situation to be in in 
any kind of setting and I had a lot of the day to day opera- 
tions of the church and*.. 

AT: Yeah, because, see, the second church then, Margie and 
the kids stayed there all the time. Remember, I mentioned 
the first one we went back and forth together. The second 
one, she stayed there and I commuted daily and that meant I 
got home late at night. And that was a large church, that 
was a membership of 250 or something. I mean for a student 
church, it was large and there were calls frequently and that 
meant 250 landlords. 

MT: Well, I mean, it was a large number of people. I remem- 
ber they would say — well, drove by the other day and noticed 
the window was open that much and it was raining and... 

LMS: Oh, so that kind of nonsense... 

MT: Oh yeah, I remember, you know, just polishing that floor 
~nd how hard I worked. And some one had her mother's piano 
^n our back parlor and said, "Oh, I hope you play the piano 
but don't let the children touch it." And I was going to 
prayer group and leading prayer and all this sort of thing 
and at the same time that Alec was coming home talking about 
these interesting theological discussions that he had been in 
— now this verse wasn't really true and this verse wasn't 
really valid and when they went back to the original Sanskrit 
that was completely non-existent. And so my faith was sort of 
shattered and I had to put up with all this crap (laughter). 
It was awful and of course, I was the minister's wife. 

AT: And so many o£ the minister's wife is expected to be ex- 
tremely active in that and the children must be well behaved 
at Sunday service. And everyone watches you and the kids and 
the way you dress. If you dress casually you're sloppy. You 
dress fairly well then how does shp afford that on your salary 
— you just — it is unreal — I know the small town church role 
very, very well. Our small town minister's wife is kind of 
cool and she comes drifting in with her kids and wears tennis 
shoes and just drives people crazy. She wears tennis shoes 
to church, I don't know why but she does and it just upsets 
people very much. 

MT: You're very much a one of a kind in a small town when 
you are the only minister's wife there, or maybe one other one. 
And people aren't really honest with you either , are not really 
themselves. They don't think — I remember the first vacation 
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we took after Alec was in the ministry— we heard all these 
people cussing all over — we didn't know this language. We 
hadn't heard it for, you know, a long time—it really made 
an impact on us — to -get out of state and see people just 
kind of as people were. 

PK: That should have brought about in you a desire to open 
more missions to cope with that problem! 

MT: No (Laughter) 

PK: More organs to play on Sunday. 

LMS: Well, it's a little after 10:00— shall we quit? Can 
we come back tomorrow morning for a little while and have a 
go ... ? 

AT: Sure. 



4.4 The Morning After 



LMS: The four of us are sitting having breakfast. It's now 
almost 10:00. We've been talking about our common experi- 
ences in various agriculture endeavors. We've been eating 
fresh raspberries that came out of the garden and also talk- 
ing about co-op experiences. Apparently, if I'm understand- 
ing you right, you got into that in Southwest State at first 
and then when you came up here there was a group going and 
that somehow has been successful and that kind of thing in 
terms of a regular place with a regular, I presume, guy em- 
ployed who keeps the place open and so on... 

MT: Yes, not only as a food source but we meet a lot of 
people we like when we go shopping. 

LMS: Part of the community in that sense — so we've been 
having a fine conversation about those kinds of things, and, 
I guess in some ways, want to just continue that and maybe 
pick up on a tack. You know, we've been, part of our general 
thrust is where people have gone, who were at Kensington 
fifteen years ago, and kind of where they're going. As Paul 
and I were talking a bit, we thought it might be appropriate 
again, to both push and pry a little bit but not more than 
you want, in terms of professionally sort of where you're 
headed — you're fortyish at this point and down the road ^ 
another decade or two, what sorts of images do you see in 
that general arena? And we thought we might explore a little 
bit of that just to kind of capture that whole potential life 
span of people who come to — I guess you must have been what, 
25-24, when you came to Kensington, plus or minus a year? 
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AT: I f m 41 now — 15 years ago — figures up to about 26. Well, 
I think— right now the major thing that I think we're working 
on — Margie will complete her doctorate and we'll probably 
stay professionally in— I mean — I plan to — I see myself stay- 
ing in college teaching. My hope would be that within — ten 
years from now that I would be teaching about 2/3 time, maybe 
teaching two quarters a year or something like that and maybe 
not necessarily here. But that's what I would like to have as 
a work load and then the rest of the time, I would like to 
spend some time on, you know, raising food and traveling. 

PK: Do you see that as a part of an increasing move toward 
what, harmony with the environment? I sense in your conver- 
sation that you like to, both of you, like to put together 
your personal, your professional life a little more holistic- 
ally, is — you know, part of it might be — I just don't want to 
work that hard in the university setting, the other part of 
it might be that you want to integrate a lot of things. Would 
you talk about that a little? 

MT: I guess I could talk a little bit. When we were "first 
married it was, you know, in the fifties, way back when, and 
there wasn't a whole lot of focus on what the wife would do. 
We were talking a little bit about that last night. It's 
kind of like I defined myself as a minister's wife, etc. and 
our children were born right after we were married and I spent 
a certain number of years at home vith children. I was very 
eager to go to school. 

LMS: You hadn't done any college work up to that point? 

MT: No, no, we'd got married at 18 so it was — no, I hadn't — 
so I was very eager to go to school. And when I first started 
college I had no idea what I was going to major in, I just 
sort of went for the experience. And I was an art major for 
awhile, I was a major in sociology, I was majoring in psycho- 
logy, whatever, and it ended up with a degree in anthropology 
and Spanish which is sort of — but then I started working with 
emotionally disturbed children, and just really, really, loved 
working with the kids and from there I moved into early child- 
hood. And I just enjoyed that whole work experience and T ve 
enjoyed college teaching a lot. But where I'm at right vjw is 
I feel like for the last ten years of my life maybe, I've been 
doing a lot of my self-expression through work and I'm tiOt 
sure that I want to continue in that same vein. I mean 7 
want to express myself through what I do, but I need to do 
something more just in terms of a private life, or some at 
home kinds of things, relating to people outside of the pro- 
fessional arena, I suppose. So I— just last year I started a 
doctoral program at Western University in Family Life Educa- 
tion with a focus on growth and development, but I haven't 
really committed myself to finishing that program— no. 
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PK: I was going to ask about that — the pursuit of a Ph. D. 
would seem to be more of an intensification of the professional 
role and now you seem to be feeling you're not sure you want to 
invest that much of your life in only the professional side? 

M.T: That*s right. 

AT: Uniess t.ie program is really personally satisfying and 
all thau — it's not something to pursue for itself but — if it 
works out well I think... 

LMS: Did you have those kinds of feelings when you were at 
Southwest State University with your program? 

AT : No . 

LMS: You were just kind of doing it and—much more instru- 
mental is the image I get? 

AT: Yeah, I, and of course, I don't know — I was half way or 
more through the program before I was seriously thinking of 
finishing the program, It was more a way to earn money and 
that kind of thing, it was a way — school had always been a 
; \ ., • if a thing. . . 

LKV I guess what I'm sensin- is kind of a funny — you sort 
of v ndered in, I don't mean that pejoratively at all, and 
qonv/iow got on track and it kind of evo3.ved and presumably, 
v understand the time 1 ! ne, went kind of along regularly 
tlv ut any big mishaps or big traumas or anything that way? 

V That's right. 

LMS: And it's done . ; ' so on. Here I'm detecting a little 
more, planning about l you're going to do it and yet some 
misgivings as to w'.*;.thc-r you really want to commit to that 
kind of a plan whi wc. ; .,i then — bu>~ . was unplanned 
but it got there a:, i vouvi is plar. -.-to. but it might not — 
that's what I'm trying :.c say. 

AT: That's rl /in , yeah. 

MT: I think thac's fair, yeah, and that was a different 
point in our lif ». 

LMS: Yeah, which is another critical kind of thing. 

MT: I gu^ss I just feel that I am interested in this program, 
I like tha course work, it's an individualized program, I set 
up my o*n course work, I like the committee that I'm working 
with, I 1 ke being in the west, that kind of thing. 

PK: How much work have you done on it? 
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hT: I've only done—I ! ve written the program — this is the 
t;v;>e of program where you develop your entire program and 
:aac r s a rather time consuming thing and I've taken a couple 
..-I've taken probably 15 credit hours or something like that 
— that's about it. 

i'K: Now, would that all be in residence there or do you do 
some through correspondence, 

KT: Some through our State University. 

PK: How rr.ucli time have you spent there? 

MT: Oh about just part of one summer is all and then I've 
been out there a couple of other times, meeting with the 
commit l ea. I plan to be out there all of this summer and 
rhen n,:xt year have a leave of absence, and I'll be gone 
5 if.-** January until the next August. 

?F . *!>at seems to suggest a pretty strong commitment to 
finishing it? 

MT: Well, I'm committed to going this summer and... 
LMS : And probably next January? 

MT: It probably will work out that way but I think I've been 
more driven in the past — when I started my masters degree, 
anyway, it was kind of like this is the time table and this 
is when I'm going to complete it and it was painful . I didn't 
particularly like the course work for that degree -d I've 
just decided this time that I'm really going to only do it 
as long as it feels good and maybe at the end I'll put up with 
some sort of pain and there'll be a crunch but I just don't 
want to drive myself, I just don't want to commit three years 
of my life to something that I'm not going to enjoy. At this 
point, I think I'm going to enjoy it. 

LMS: You don't have any more residence requirement than 
January to August — will that suffice for that? 

MT: That's right. 

PK: You mentioned that you weren't sure how much of your 
life you wanted to commit to the professional and that you 
wanted to— forgotten the exact terminology but that you wanted 
to-- had to manifest your own self through— partly through work 
and partly through other interests, express— what form might 
you see that taking? What things do you enjoy as now, as 
example of manifesting— expressing yourself —outside of the 
work thing? Alec is laughing... 

AT: Well, you could list for days— she... 
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PK: She's expressing all over the place? 



AT: Yeah, right. 

LMS: You list two or three of those and then we ! ll see if 
she agrees with you, yeah... 

AT: Yeah, painting, there have been three or four times that 
she's devoted some time to painting and has some rather good 
stuff — photography — interior decorating — clothing design — all 
those kinds of things — cooking — food — you know, those kinds 
of things. 

MT: Well, not all those things in their finest sense. I 
think the word harmony that you used is a word that I really, 
really like, and if I have any kind of religion at all, it's 
a kind of living in harmony with the world I suppose. I 
like. . . 

9 

PK: Some examples of that — when do*you feel in harmony? 

MT: When I'm out in nature I suppose — just spending some time 
cross country skiing, canoeing, walking through the woods, 
spending some time with friends, I like more nature foods. 
Right now we're really thinking about the house that we're 
going to build and I want that to be very harmonious with the 
environment. It's certainly not that I want to retire and 
give up work. I don't mean that. I think because I started 
going to school so late, for the last ten years, I've been 
doing sort of double time, I've been taking classes, working 
full time, I've been involved in setting up new programs and 
it's been more than — it's been interesting but it certainly 
has taken the larger portion of my time. 

LMS: Did you do that at the State University, your M. A.? 

MT: No, here at State College, and then I did some work in 
early childhood at the State University, Institute of Child 
Development . 

LMS: Did — I guess one of the things that hit my mind as you 
mentioned those last few years, did that intersect in some 
way with the fact that your kids are about grown now or over- 
lap with that in the sense that the time involvement with 
your son's been gone, what, three, four years or is that 
where the time came from or did the time come from some place 
else that permitted the double load, or are you just running 
hard in a sense? 

MT: Running hard I think. 

AT: I don't think that you have been more involved just the 
last — in the masters but it was long before that because when 
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she started her undergraduate college work, she put — she did 
absolutely the maximum for just about every course she took. 
I really — she was totally involved in the first — in Southwest 
City Junior College she was really — as an undergraduate to- 
tally involved and so that I — there hasn't been a big shift 
in amount put into it, I don't think, do you think? 

MT: That's probably true. 

LMS: Just been running hard a long time? 

AT: Yes, that's really true and I think it's only recently 
that she's begun to think, wait a minute, maybe I don't have 
to run that hard, I really think that — it was during your 
masters program that you finally began to think that maybe 
some of this running around, not all of it... 

MT: It's hard to put together and be very precise about it, 

PK: One thing it seems to me to be clear is that both of you 
have — whatever the last time period has been — five years, ten 
years — have consciously worked at being in control of your own 
destiny. Many of us get swept along with the current and we 
get our degrees and make full professor or whatever we do and 
get swept along with it and it seems to me the two of you have 
just sort of consciously tried to drag your feet and decide 
is this what I want to do or is it not- — to make a conscious 
rather than unconscious choice. What do you think have been 
some of the reasons for either of you? Why you...? 

LMS: If that's really true... 

PK: If that's true — and if thac's true, why did the two of 
you do that? What led, encouraged, pushed, you to resist, in 
a way, being swept along with the current? 

MT: I don't know. Possibly... 

PK: Do you think it's true, first of all, that you are dif- 
ferent in the way in which you're approaching the forties 
let's say fron* most of your colleagues either at St. Joe's or 
State College? 

MT: I think to a certain extent it's true. I think our 
approach to life is a little bit different than a lot of 
people that I meet. I think part of it goes back to our 
childhood. We had very similar, maybe you wouldn't agree, 
but we had very similar childhood experiences. I was an 
only child growing up on a farm, rather isolated farm. I 
was — I attended a small country grade school and I was the 
only girl in the whole grade school — like six of the eight 
years and so I was sort of a loner in a way, and Alec was 
the oldest child by five years and so he was almost an only 
child in, , . 
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AT: I have two brothers. One is five years and the other is 
12 years younger so my son is nearer to my brother's age than 
I am to my brother. 

MT : And we never quite got into running with the pack maybe, 
or something like that. I don't know, I think we were always 
kind of reflective, maybe, and I think that was one of the 
reasons that got us into the ministry in the first place, a 
kind of a locking at the meaning of life, what is this all 
about, and I think we kind of continue to do that. 

PK: Kind of an introspective quality throughout — do you re- 
call that from childhood, either of you, thinking a little bit 
more than the rest of the kids or being somewhat different? 

LMS: You're the one and only one girl, how many boys were in 
the school? 

MT: Oh, about between 17 and 20. 

LMS: Kindergarten through the eighth or first through the 
eighth or sixth? 

MT: It was first through the eighth, 

PK: What accounted for that distribution? They didn't kill 
the girls? 

AT: I don't know. 

LMS: Just an unusual six or eight years in that sense in the 
community? 

PK: Most farm communities would view that as a good distri- 
bution — lots of good boys to do farm work. 

MT: That's right, 

AT: I think then that there was another — I would think that 
we'd also made kind of a real shift in Capital City on that. 
But it was very consistant — in that I think I mentioned when 
I was talking to you that after being in Capital City a time 
then we — my job with the lab was — in some difficulty with 
funds and we moved from a rented house to student housing and 
so on. And we did some kind of deliberate thinking at that 
point, but it was very consistent with the other points of 
time, when it had gone that way. But from the time we left 
the church, we began to reflect more seriously, and say, well, 
can we do this, I think, but it all does kind of tie together. 

LMS: In a sense, that church experience really sounds like 
the focal or the key turning point. You know, not that other 
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experiences, the eight years in the grade school as a girl 
and so on, but I keep hearing you coming back to both the 
pluses in that in some senses and then the array of minuses 
connected with that. That at that point life really tilted 
in some major way and the later experiences, whether it's 
Kensington or Southwest City or Capital City or here in that 
sense are increments on that or more elaboration but that's 
where the real fork in the road came — and maybe those meta- 
phors don't fit? 

MT: I guess for myself, I ! m sure the church experience had 
some pluses but it was the most negative experience I have 
gone through but it was a growing experience in that it was 
a lot of throwing out of old beliefs and establishing • 

AT: In a sense, it was as you said, you know, when you de- 
fined yourself as a minister's wife and finally got so bad 
that you pushed your way out of it — that's a big step, 

LMS: But apparently you didn't have to be dragged off, 
kicking and screaming that my god, my whole world is down 
the tubes — no, I'm not hearing that either? 

AT: No, not quite, but I mean, I was— I resisted — and I 
think a whole lot of it was just this business of I was — 
when I started something I thought I had to finish it, 

PK: You know, we talked a bit about the belief systems much 
the last couple of days and I'd just like to probe a little 
bit Alec, the notion of that same crossroads. You don't 
usually describe it as when I left the ministry, yo-i say when 
we left the church. Now, most patterns that I know follow a, 
whatever it is, a regression or whatever. They're active in 
the ministry or the priesthood and then they have doubts 
about that and they struggle and then they leave the priest- 
hood or they leave the ministry. And then they are very 
active as lay people in the church and that starts falling 
apart so it's a five or ten year process of where they leave 
the ministry and then out of the church. You seem to have 
done it all at once. Can you talk about the development of 
that? Was, were the two of you parallel? Were both of you 
having far mor£ doubts than either of you were willing to 
admit to each other? I'd love to hear you talk about that 
process of when we left the church, how long was that? And 
what precipitated — if you'd rather not deal with it? 

MT: I agree with you that when we left, this isn't really 
starting at the beginning, we'll have to back track probably, 
but when we left, we left. That was it. And we were together 
at that point. We hadn't been I don't think, up until that 
point but when we left the ministry and Alec went back to 
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graduate school at the University, we fully intended *o be 
active in the church. And we ;rent to church one time after 
that and that was it — we cannot, could not tolerate this. 

PK: From the ministry to one time attending church — that's 
really interesting. 

LMS: That's understandable from what you were saying, not 
so much from what you're saying. 

AT: I'm not sure it was really just one time. 

MT: Yes, it was — at the University. It was one time but 
then later on, . . 

AT: I know what it was — we met — there was a student group 
with that church that we met with a couple of other times so 

MT: That's right, but we never — we never did really get 
into it. 

AT: No, we didn't and then when we went to Milford — let's 
see, we went to one or two other churches. 

MT: Maybe it always has been — the particular situation that 
we were in, we were just so, well, being in the ministry 
you're so close to all the political kinds of goings on and 
we thought that once we were removed from that kind of know- 
ledge that we could attend church. And things, would feel 
fine and it didn't. 

PK: It seems that you really had more cleanly made the 
decision to leave the church when you took off from the 
pastorate or whataver than you perhaps realized 'cause you 
didn't really pursue the church actively enough to find that 
it wa- really still political. And I'm wondering about that 
year or two, late year or two in the seminary and starting 
the church, were you really upset with being a minister's 
wife or the minister or was it the nagging doubts relating 
to religious .onvictions and beliefs? Did you talk much to 
each other during those years saying, you know, I really am 
having more and more doubts about the church, about the 
existence of God, about religious doctrine? 

AT: Do you think we did? 

MT: I think we talked quite a bit. 

AT: About doctrine? Because, see, remember, at that time I 
was tal in^ about maybe incoming a chaplain in prison and 
that kind of thing. 
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MT: I think some of our religious beliefs changed relatively 
early as I remember it. And the, it was a kind of, but this 
is a vehicle for working with people and helping people. And 
Alec was considering that the prison chaplain — that kind of 
thing, and so we saw that almost as a social work kind of 
thing. So I think our religious beliefs faded relatively 
early and then what we saw of the institution itself — it just 
didn't have many merits, 

PK: What would have contributed to that because again, the 
small, isolated, rural areas were the hotbed, 'cause I know 
that area — that is my life — the strong, religious convictions 
grow out of that — clearly work in the ministry would associate 
you only with other firm believers — whence the doubts? 

AT: Well, that was kind of, I think, maybe the thing I liked 
about the seminary, was that it wasn't — Uhere weren't very 
many firm believers. And seminary is a graduate school. It's 
much more theoretical of..„ 

PK: So it was the seminary experience that,..? 

AT: Well, at least, yeah, somehow that was,,, 

MT: I think seeing some of the behavior of the other seminary 
students maybe, I don't know, 

AT: Well, this was a church in which most of the professors 
in the seminary, I would say, were sort of believers bu**. they 
were existentialists. This kind of thing. Some of the stu- 
dents were real fundamentalists and so we had a lot of dis- 
cussions about belief and doctrine and I think we were pretty 
clear in agreeing that fundamentalists belief — I don't under- 
stand it, it doesn't make any sense and we were at — and so in 
that sense , , , 

LMS: The two of you? 

AT: The two of us were in agreement on that — we had next door 
neighbors who — we'd have lots of discussions with them about 
that, 

PK: So perhaps seeing more clearly etched the fundamentalists 
beliefs — some of the students would cause you — give you a 
better opportunity to question your own? 

AT: Yeah, and then the— e ome of the — well, one of the ministers 
in the church there that was — was highly respected by all the 
church people and was, you know, gave many lectures — seminary 
students met with the seminary wives to tell them how they 
should behave and so on. 

MT: I had actual classes in how to be a minister's wife. 
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AT: We had some situations with him where he was just a com- 
plete, unethical bastard. And you know, seeing — the church 
belief in doctrine and so on had absolutely nothing to do with 
the things, I think, that we thought were important. How, you 
know, the way one deals with other human beings. 

LMS: So the ideals and realities were miles apart? 

AT: Yeah. 

PK: Did your parents or family r aito this at all? Was 

this somewhat of a shock to your family? Has that not been 
an issue? 

MT: Okay, one thing is that we grew up in different qhurches, 
and so I think that was a beginning of our questioning also, 
because we came to this situation with slightly different be- 
liefs. I was raised Lutheran and Alec, you being Methodist. 
His family was much more religious and close than mine. Mine 
sort of went to church to see other people, it was kind of 
social — still is kind of a social thing. I think Alec f s 
parents were rather upset when we left. 

AT: Yeah, I think they were, but I think I expected them to 
be more upset. I think part of my hesitancy had to do with 
my family. I think, my grandfather had always been very ac- 
tive in church work but one of the things that I remember 
being surprised is I really thought he was almost relieved. 
I remember he wasn't critical, he wasn't as critical as I 
thought he might have been, and, but I think, yeah, my con- 
cern for my family was, T think, what kept us in the church 
longer and . . . 

MT: But that's interesting to look back on that. 

LMS: Does that have any play in the future — where we were 
starting a conversation where you want to go professionally 
and so — it sounds as though beyond the Unitarian fellowship 
that apparently is a part of your lives now, that that isn't 
a big dimension. 

MT: The Unitarian fellowship is— we enjoy the people that 
we meet there. It doesn't have, I don't think we've had a — 
we really don't even have religious discussions — it's a 
gourmet dinner club and a wine tasting party and cross 
country skiing and things like that and I think we are — our 
religious connection is that we aren't Catholic or we aren't 
Luthern and we don't really—there's a great variety of be- 
liefs, I think, within the fellowship. 

AT: We've been at — we were at one or two meetings that the 
focus was on spirituality and so on, and there's a great 
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diversity in the group and so on, but it's "much more of a 
kind of — yeah — we're not Roman Catholic, we're not these 
kinds of things an* we kind of need some support and I 
think. . - 

LMS: Just a lonesome band of — somehow are not in those big 
groups? 

PK: Our Chancellor was a Unitarian — he used to joke that 
the Unitarian Church was a grrup of atheists without the 
courage of their convictions. One other, just kind of over 
generalization, vou know, when y^ hear the raw data and it 
gets at you through tl. like, excitin and interesting to 
hear — a thought I had Al-%c, and would like your reaction to 
it, is that it appears that two really si::ificant events in 
your life at least, one is that going to cne seminary 
seemed to loosen most of your religious beliefs and going 
to a very rigorous doctoral program, seemed to loosen and 
jar most of your educational beliefs, that the usual — this 
isn't a good advertised, ad' for seminaries and doctoral 
programs — would you react to that? 

(Laughter) 

LMS: I think he just did. 

AT: I hadn't thought about that but it really does fit. 

MT: I had thought about that. We sort rf believed in the 
church as an institution or a vehicle, or whatever and when 
we got really involved we became disillusioned. And I think 
when we — we were sort of enamored with the University and 
etc. and education and we became a little bit disillusioned 
with that — that's just something — I would say you're right — 
so . . . 



LMS: Was it the kind of doctoral program that you were in 
in the sense of — if I understand what you're saying the other 
day — it was a heavily quantitative, statistical, empirical, 
if not experimental kind of a program, or at least that's 
what I associate with the University and your advisor and 
the kind of stuff that you were talking about. And that seems 
alien to the kind of way you want to live? Or am I misrepre- 
senting either that or,..? 

AT: No, I think that's true, yeah — it was sort of as it— in 
a sense, I left the ministry and then from there on was into 
education. And the time, at the University, involved in ed- 
ucational research was sort of taking that to the same extent 
the seminary had taken religion and getting involved in — that, 
for me, was not the answer. 
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LMS: Are there people in the department that you can talk 
about educational issues with in ways that would — not be the 
answer obviously, I don't mean that, but are — I guess what 
I'm responding to is that I hear some hope yet that that 
Western Ph. D. experience might have a quality to it that 
you're going to find, able to express yourself within that, 
whatever the tradition there is, in a way that I don't see 
you finding the kind of earlier Ph. D. experience, being 
a vehicle to express yourself. And I'm wondering if. there's 
any kind of part of the State College scene you — there were 
people coming at the world educationally differently than 
the way they did in Southwest State — that somehow can incor- 
porate the kind of life you want to lead more generally? 

AT: I don't know, yeah, there are a couple of people on our 
campus that share some of my beliefs and so on. 

LMS: Are they in education? 

AT: Yeah, one or two in education and one or two outside, 
but some similar views. 

PK: Do you meet with them often or regularly or just by 
chance? You don't have a formal kind of a steady group that 
you run into every day or every couple of days? 

AT : No . 

LMS: So there's not a group that talks ideas — in the sense — 
one of the exciting things about Kensington for me is — been 
partially or peripherally related to — was that there was a lot 
of educational talk going on. You know, it went off this way 
or went off that way, and so on. But there was a vitality 
there and I'm not hearing that vitality in the ed department 
or the psych department at — you keep shaking your haad... 

AT: No, it's not there — there are a couple of people that I 
have occasional conversations with of that sort but it's not 
a regular kind of *thing. 

LMS: Is that the institution or is it the partic . Lar people 
or is it you, at this point in your life or...? 

AT: I don't know — that was part of the — this project that I 
mentioned yesterday — I worked on for elementary education. 
That, I think probably, being positive features of that was 
that the faculty who worked on that. We did meet on a regular 
basis and part of that was book work or busy we *k but it was 
always — a lot of it was good discussion. What xs important 
and how do we do it, and I think that the one thing I really 
missed that Margie has in her department is the; do t^at more, 
and they have a department that is, they're kind of -into that. 
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LMS: Collegial in some sense? 
AT: Yeah, wouldn't you say? 

MT: I would say that, yeah, I would say that the institution 
itself is quite — I won't even say that — I was going to say 
quite restricted but I T m not really sure. 

LMS: St- Joe's now you mean? 

MT: Yeah, but our department is just amazing. It is just 
wonderful. We have sort of an isolated place on campus. 
We're on the third floor of the administrative building and 
we don't — I don't know — we don't see a lot of other faculty 
members, I suppose, but we have a — it's a home economics de- 
partment. It's very diverse — we have everything from — we have 
child development major — we have a family studies major — we 
have textiles — we have foods — etc. And so we're doing a 
variety of things but social work. But I have never been in 
a work situation that was so supportive — this is just so 
entirely supportive — it just really is amazing, and our de- 
partment is constantly changing and we're doing this, doing 
that — it's a pretty — everybody is pretty innovative, is in- 
terested in trying new things — gets bored with doing the same 
old thing twice and so it's really a fun, interesting, teach- 
ing situation. 

LMS: So the Western State Ph. D. experience ought to play 
into that, is what I'm hearing? 

MT: I think it should. 

LMS: And the test will come this summer and maybe next spring 
whether it really does or not? 

MT: At this point I guess — I suppose deep down I intend on 
finishing the program— I just don't want to say, "I'm going 
out and finish that program in three years." I'm not going 
to say that. 

PK: Because you don't want that kind of pressure? 
MT: I don't, yeah. 

AT: Well, just this morning, before you came, we were talking 
about the house we're thinking abcut and said, well now, that's 
going to take a lot of effort and will that work with going to 
Western. And we're saying, well, it may— yeah, there may be 
some conflicts, and it may be that that means the degree might 
take a little longer, you know, if it's important to devote a 
couple or three months to the house or something. We might do 
that, I don't know — at least we're — that's the difference 




think— earlier in our life the completing the degree or 

so on would have automatically been the thing — wouldn't you 

say? 

MT: Yeah — I was going to say — 1 really enjoyed my course 
work at Southwest State University in anthropology and 
Spanish and I had some excellent instructors — most of my 
instructors in Spanish were from either Spain or Cuba at 
that point, Argentina, all the... 

AT: Political exiles — that tradition of—getting involved 
in that whole cultural aspect which was... 

MT: So it was not only the language but was very much a 
cultural exposure to a maybe a Spanish way of — Latin Ameri- 
can — a more relaxed view of life maybe and with the anthro- 
pology I took a lot of courses on Indian groups of the 
soutl.vest, and so I think this has been a strong influence 
in my life. I think if I would call myself anything it would 
be an anthropologist. That's the discipline that I agree 
with or that I feel most comfortable with and that's, of 
course, work that I took last summer on cultures of the south- 
est, the Hopi Indian — that kind of thing. And that very much 
I think, expresses my philosophy of life more so than any 
other influence in my life— a kind of a striving for harmony 
— a balance in your life. 

LMS: I'm not hearing any of that kind of intellectual 
quality as much in your life here at State College at this 
point in time. Am I misinterpreting that? You ? ve got a 
couple of courses that you're interested in — you teach 
regularly, and the kids seem to get excited about it and 
you enjoy doing it but...? 

AT: Yeah, and kind of consistently since I've been here — 1 
do — I talk to — spend a little time each week talking to 
somebody kind of seriously about something that's important 
to me — having to do with the purpose of education that, you 
know, meaning of life or something like that. There's — I 
always spend a little time at that and maybe that's about 
—I don't know, because for one thing, I talk to Margie about 
thio> I guess I see work, my job, as not a primary source for 
thac. 

At this point, we diverted on to the issue of writing, as a mode of 
expression and as an academic activity, issues of some importance in the 
college and the university. And, issues that, Alec and Margie found 
tied, intimately to other beliefs: 
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LMS: iverting off here for just a second on another point 
— wha: hearing is the kind of intellectual inquiry and 

thinkir.v.. hat you're doing is tied up in the kinds of things 
that we 3een talking about: in the last 15-20 minutes. I 
don't he,:r ~.ny kind of push or getting hooked on more formal 
educational .^.search in a sense. As you were talking a 
little bit ai,-r .'our dissertation the other day, it sounded 
as though that ;ver, on that particular piece. And I 

don't hear any "u: , projects" or that kind of thing underway, 
in any formal son ;-o that somehow the experience at South- 
west State did . c\. ;ou ncre dramatically into that line 
of profession? l ....7. 

AT : No . 

L.-i:?: Any speculations or. it because obviously you're curious 
;»nd you're woi.dering aoout a lot of things and >..? 

AT: Yeah, I think I wcad^r about a lot of things— I investi- 
gate a lot of things--! discuss with Margie a lot of things 
an*: with some ether— a few other people. I think the thing 
that I don't do is try to publicize my conclusions very ouch 
now. I'm fairly satisfied with them and more concerned with 
moving on than convincing other people of them necessarily. 

PK: I/- part of that tied to another theme I've heard in the 
last couple of days that's characterized I guess as the ''more 
than one way 1 '? We talked about it in the religious signifi- 
cance and the educational. Is it, if you were to consolidate 
chat thinking, publish it, draw a string around it, that it 
would force you to *.:ind )f persuade >r.her people that you're 
right and "ou're not comfortable wit' that? 

AT: I hadn't thought about that—that's at least consistent, 
but, I guess, I feel that ic's important .'or me to make some 
decisions, and for Margie and I together u make other de- 
cisions. And I— with ocher people I work with, we reach de- 
cisions as to 7hat wc-. */ill do but in terms of, you know, 
philosophical questions and a lot of things I investigate on 
my own, it's— yeah, i jues ■' almost kind of figured, well, 
other people ought to do tiiat too rather than my telling their 

LMS: Writing isn't an expres' ive medium f^r you in a sense? 



AT: Right. 

LMS: Is it for you- -yc . mer.rloned painting or cooking or 
building a house and so on— all of those modalities it seems 
are vehicles to express the things you have on your mind or 
ways you want to live or whatever, but either writing fiction 
or poetry or ej£;.o — it doesn't come out that way? 
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MT: Unfortunately no, It would be very nice I think, that 
yeah, I think both of us tend — can write well enough to 
survive in the academic community — that kind of thing — DuL 
things together, but I feel as if I express myself in other 
ways a lot — I'm happier expressing myself in other ways. 

I really identify with something you said earlier— the idea 
that Alec responded to — when I — I like to expose people to a 
lot of ideas — I don't like to "ell people the right way. L 
really feel strongly that there are very few just: one right 
ways in anything. And I toink one of the reasons I love 
teaching human development :s that it's a life ^pan course, 
and you can just put all kinds of things into it. And you 
know, there's so many different theories, and you don't have 
to come up with one right answer, and I can just expose the 
kids to a lot. But when I start to teach method courses 
it'r a kind of, well, tell me what to do, well, tell me the 
best way, and they want some more specific answers I think 
and it's just a little bi,t more one eight way, •.* little bit 
mc^e, not that good methods courses are just one, right way, 
but. I feel much more comfortable jiist exposing people to 
ideas . 

aT: v «;ah, I — in terms of writing I guess I do most of my 
writing in terms of comments and questions on student papers. 
And students read a lot in these classes, and l write quite a 
bit back and I have— I found—it vas interesting that when I 
encountered some o- uhe books by- — on values clarification, I 
foc^d that I agreed with much of that. And ^o I kind of used 
that as a guide for some responses, but in terms of almost, 
yeah, it's self-expression I think, that is, a form of it. 
In essence pushing people to take a stand, to examine what 
they just said, you know, to as-k them, did you mean this when 

:u nTOte that — well then, if ^ou mean that, what are you 
£, i ilia to d° about it — that's — in terms of self-expression, I 
think that's important to me — to try to get people to do that 
kind of thing — to see that there's another point of view. 
Hurin development is such a great course for that because, 
you know, ail kinds of perspectives — you bring people in and 
tc sec people really, you viow, really realizing, my gosh, I 
never thought abo 't "hat . 

LMS: What arc * ur hopes a> outcomes of a course like that 
on either the k^ds at State College or at St. Joe's? I can 
see this aiiv.y of alternatives you're presenting to them.., 

MT: Well, most of the kids that I teach are just extremely 
provincial. I mean, they have had very limited exposure to 
the world — unbelievable ! 

LMS: So it's just a real eye-opener? 
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MT: So it's an eye-opener, I think, just — most of them, I 
think, come into the course believe there is one right way, 
and not only in religion but in, you know, many things. 

PK: Child rearing is an example, I would imagine, what is 
the correct way to raise a child? That question still is 
asked over and over in my classes and I imagine in yours, 
too? 

MT: Yeah, that's really true. And just to get them to just 
to think about alternatives and to question the idea that 
there is just one right answer to everything. 

AT: I guess another — if I were to have a single focus more 
specific than that the thing I find most prevalent in stu- 
dents and future teachers is sort of this kind of thing, that 
young kids are out to get you. And I would like to counter- 
act that somehow. I do deal with a lot of people who are 
going to be teachers, and if I could — if in the classes I can 
get them to realize or to take the perspective, that these 
kids are legitimate human beings whose behavior makes a great 
deal of sense, and they're not basically evil, trying to get 
teachers. And I guess that's what I keep finding them coming 
in with, those assumptions, and that kind of thing — as a 
single . . . 

MT: Just helping them develop empathy for people in general 
I think would certainly be one of my objectives. 

LMS: Do they come away confused with that welter of alter- 
natives? Are they anxious because, my God, what I once 
thought was the right way, may not be? 

MT: Okay, maybe some of them do. Generally I get very good 
feedback from the kids. They've been just very— they just 
think it's a very interesting course, and, my God, they hadn' 
thought about a lot of that stuff before. And so I, you know 
I don't think they — I don't think most of them come away con- 
fused . 

LMS: They're not getting traumatized, taat somehow you've 
destroyed anything that they can stand on firmly in a way? 

MT: I don't think so because I don't makf* a point of des- 
troying the beliefs that they come into the class with. I 
mean, that's definitely part cf the curriculum too. Just an 
eye-opener. I hadn't even thought of that possibility though 
that I was just confusing them. 

LMS: Some instructors, and particularly with undergraduates, 
and I guess particularly maybe in an earlier period of time, 
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or, particularly, with the kind of clientele that you get, 
yc , know, got images of the atheistic philosophy professor 
who's just cutting to ribbons what he or she might perceive 
as the quaint fundamentalist beliefs of a group of kids out 
of the country. 

PK: Thirteen years of parochial school. 
LMS : Yeah , and . . . ? 
MT: Okay, yeah, 

LMS: I don't detect any of that hostility, obviously, in 
what you're saying. But sometimes, just opening up, you know, 
William James or John Dewey, or something, can, my God, you 
know, if that is so, then all of this other can't be so, and 
how am I going to live with that — similarly with the cross 
cultural thing. If you find.--!? 

MT: I think I make a real effort to bring a variety and that 
variety includes the more traditional kinds of things. 

LMS: Points of view and stuff? 

AT: I think that this is quite consistent with what Margie 
was saying last night in terms of how does one effect change. 
And it — Margie's beliefs are certainly very clear but in a 
class she would never stand up and essentially say this, you 
know, this obviously anybody who believes in the virgin birth 
is ridiculous, because this couldn't have happened, and here 
and so on — she would use the same amount of time to have, you 
know, four speakers, one advocating the validity of the virgin 
birt-h and three other alternatives. And then kind of require 
the students to discuss them or (laughter) well, you know, you 
got sprung full blown from a flowing sprirg that's another — 
see — that's a view from Iraq, in fact, which was... 

MT: In human development, I — this isn't a psych course by the 
way, this is taught in the home economics department, and I 
think home ec tends to be a little bit the traditional home 
economics. It is more an applied kind of field, and so we 
relate a lot of this to real life, and I bring in a lot: of 
speakers, etc. And just to give you, like an idea of the 
variety, like I always — when we're talking about adolescence 
and some of the problems connected with that, and talk about 
teenage pregnancies, that kind of thing, or bring in a speaker 
from Birthright. I don't know if you're familiar with that, 
but very, very pro-life, and it's right in tune exactly with 
these kids 1 belief system. And I have a few in the class that 
may question this but most of them go along with this set of 
beliefs. When we talk about sexuality, and the development of 
one's sexuality, I always bring in someone from the gay 
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community and that's a real eye-opener. I guess what I'm 

trying to say is, I just bring in all kinds of points of 

view, and some of them probably directly support what the 
kidb already" believe and some are really different. 

AT: The other thing I think is that some of the — I know in 
talking about the speakers and hearing you talk about them, 
you've found some people who, for instance the one person I 
remember who talked about natur -whatever the — natural 
family planning — in which the o:... speaker was, you know, 
very positive in terms of human sexuality and sexual ex- 
pression and so on. And that, in essence, was proposing 
natural planning as a way to enhance one's sexual life and 
pointed out how this really was a plus and all that. Now, 
whether that's true or not, I don't know, but that's the kind 
of speaker that Margie would bring in who would, yeah, she's 
— this speaker is consistent with the kids in terms of birth 
control, but very inconsistent with their concept of sexual- 
ity, because most of them have also, along with this, essen- 
tially seen sexuality as something to be hidden and suppressed. 
And here's a person who's advocating being sexual but not using 
artificial means which would stop them cold. See, so that kind 
of thing. . . 

LMS: So there's a bit of a jar in it —fine along the way and 
all of a sudden — pow! 

AT: Yeah, it's kind of subversive. Yeah, so you start out 
with a speaker that everybody knows they're going to agree 
with. It's a little bit like a speaker that I've seen and 
used in human relations classes on homosexuality. The stu- 
dent always knew that this person was going to be talking 
about sexuality, and pretty well assumed he was going to be 
gay and this fellow would come in, and he's a foreign minister, 
and he's spent the first part of the session talking about 
human sexuality, he never mentions gay people. He talks about 
elderly people and sex research and so on/and then takes a 
break and inevitably the people are talking to him. They 
pretty well conclude — no, I don't think he is, this is really 
good, he really makes a lot of sense, and then during the 
second half, all of a sudden, and he does this with a story in 
which only after it's over do you realize he's just told you 
that he is gay. And it really puts people in a — you know, 
that kind of dissonant sort of thing. But I think, as I said, 
it's consistent with Margie talking about effecting change and 
so on. 

MT: We spent some time on that... 

LMS: Well, again, it seems to me it captures— it took off 
partly from that question I raised on writing as an expres- 
sive mode, and as I hear you talk, Lhe expressiveness of an 
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intellectual sort comes out both in your teaching and the 
kinds of people you meet in the teaching, the kinds of kids 
who come into the situation, and, you know, it has a verve 
and excitement to it a& you talk about it, even though the 
particular instance we wandered off on was the family life 
or — that kind of thing. 

PK: Do you project in the future a change in that? Could 
you see in ten years that perhaps either of you would go on 
the island and write the great American something, great 
American philosophical piece? In other words, do you feel 
that you are at the point where you wish to be and that your 
continued quest would be along a similar line? Or are you, 
do you feel that you're incubating and you f re still thinking 
and pulling together of something like your own personal 
philosophy, and that at some time you might want to tie this 
together into some more visible product? Do you have any 
feeling at all as to which of those two tracks you might be 
on? 

MT: Yeah,' 

AT: Yeah, I see myself on — I guess the first one — I — the 
thing that I would most like to do is to experience more 
things. And I guess, in essence, describing my experiences 
to other people detracts from experiencing and... 

PK; Just to take a devil's advocate role for a moment. 
Could some argue, I wouldn't, but could one argue that 
that f s being unfair, that if others pursued that same point 
of view, you would have nothing to read and far less to ex- 
perience, is that self-centered? 

AT: No, and I, yeah, I think that would be fine. I wouldn't 
mind not reading because what that would mean, if that would 
happen, that there's be much less emphasis on the rat race, 
that I could simply spend more time talking to people, and I 
think I would prefer to do that than to read. 

PK: So you wouldn't see that as an irreparable loss if 
others were to pursue your...? 

i 

AT: No, I wouldn't. No, I think, then, it would be more 
like situations, some villages that we spent some time in 
in Crete, people weren't writing. 

LMS: I get the feeling .though you'd have to — you'd want the 
travel to still be there, because the talk around State 
College might get a little thin with that German Catholic 
majority out there. 
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AT: Well, of course, I don ! t think any of those things 
would continue if in fact, most people were spending most 
of their time experiencing other people and places — then 
you wouldn f t have a State College. 

PK: But, then, do you have in fact, a fair corner on the 
one right way? 

AT: Sure, as long as some people want to spend their time 
and do spend their time being absolute fundamentalists I 
can spend my time experiencing other things. 

MT: I guess how I feel is, I don't see myself as writing 
in the future, I don f t see that as a vehicle. I see myself 
as, again, I T m very interested in the house that we're going 
to construct, I want the house to be harmonious with the 
environment, I want to do some — I want to express myself 
through photography, I want to do some weaving, oh, I could 
go on and on— I've done a little bit of ceramics in the past 
I would like to do maybe some pottery, I f d like to — I really 
feel the need to express myself and I really feel that 
strongly to express myself in some of the visual arts and 
just the setting up of an environment, the house, and I feel 
that need but not writing. 

AT: And we have some friends around State College who I 
think a lot of their self-expression is in music, and we 
both like music. And I think if I would think of the ideal 
community it would be people who devoted a lot of time to 
doing what they felt was most significant for them, and 
then others of us could sort of share in part of that. 

PK: Assuming that there would be a diversity of ways in 
which people would wish to express themselves? 

AT: Yeah, and see — that's exactly what I'm convinced — 
given any kind of freedom and encouragement, that's what 
happens to people. I believe there are some genetic or 
whatever, kinds of differences, which are — I don't know 
what all they are, but I think given encouragement and 
opportunity some people will do more musically, some 
people . . . 

LMS: Sing songs, some will read. 

AT: Some will dance, some will build and so on... 

PK: And some will tape record those who do? 

AT: That's right and some will sort of reflect on what's 
happening, and comment and point out things that are absurd 
you know, that — all of those things are things that I think 

make . . . 
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Ml: And I think in terms of like the environment and things 
that we enjoy in this environmenc , State College is limiting 
in many ways, but we just really like sunrises and sunsets 
and watching carrots grow, and, you know, things like that — 
just — there are so many things to enjoy anywhere probably. 

LMS: By way of one last comment before thanking you and 
everything, is there anything that - we ought to know if we're 
to understand Kensington and the experience of the Thurmans, 
or the Thurmans and the Kensington experience that somehow 
we haven't touched upon? We've, you know, covered an awful 
lot of kinds of things, it seems to me to weave interesting 
patterns and stuff but nothing came to mind last night that, 
my God, we should have talked about X or we should have talked 
about Y? 

MT: No, I don't think so — I just think again, just saying 
again it was just a very, very positive experience, a growing 
experience - 

AT: Yeah, as we think in our past, there are certain points 
in times that we generally think of as negative, some as 
neutral, and positive, bu^Milf ord was a very positive ex- 
perience and I would say the metropolitan community, as the 
broader because it wasn't just Kensington, we really did get 
into ragtime music there, and, I mean, that was a thing that 
I still have a real appreciation for. That, and I — very 
frequently in conversations or occasionally in a discussion 
in a class — some bit of information having to do with ragtime 
music and ragtime composers I include that and bring that up. 

4.5 Conclusion 



One of the first reactions to our extended case might well be its 
uriusualness and its rarity in the world more generally* In part, our 
response is simple. One of the fundamental purposes of field study 
research is to create and present images, models, and metaphors grounded 
in the realities of a single life, dyad, small group, or organization. 
It is not to argue that the. patterns are prevalent everywhere (although 
some patterns are), nor that they should be (although some contain strong 
value components which we accept). 
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Our work here began as an effort to look at careers of educational 
innovators- The striking gender differences, which resemble American 
society in general, also had some striking differences and unusual as- 
pects, which we stumbled into. Our brief and tentative exploration of 
the feminist literature left us chastened by the dramatic accounts cf 
difficulties from the Tillie Olsen's and the Virginia Woolf's, We were 
struck also by the second stage view of Betty Friedan and the degree to 
which the woman's problem was a "person problem. 1 ' Before we were : im- 
mersed in that literature, one of our life histories, Alec Thurman's, 
had broadened out and intertwined with that of his wife Margie, who had 
had involvement at Kensington M only as a parent 1 ' and "only as a part 
time research assistant" to Leslie Roberts. Their story had seemed so 
important at the time we did the interview; now a year or two later we 
feel we have a perspective on it. 

Perhaps our most significant generalization is the fulfillment of 
our hunch on life histories. If one doesn't know when and where an 
innovation fits in the life history of the individuals who are partici- 
pating in the innovation, one has limited understanding of the dynamics 
of the process of schooling. The individual's perspective, that is rn 
or her definition of the situation, depends on a complicated belief 
structure or system, which, in turn, arisen from their accumulated life 
experiences. Much of the remainder of this monograph will explore thes 
issues . 
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More particularly, our conversation with Alec and Margie left us 

it t . ■ > 

with a number of * impressions One of the most significant of these' 
reactions is caught ih a story Theodor Reik attributes to Freud: 

: ■* " * . 

< ' # . \ ' . - ' 

. v v "I can only tell you of my personal experience, " he said. 

"When making a decision of minor importance, I have always 
found it advantageous to consider all the prds and cons. In 
* * vital matters, however, such as fc^e/choice of a mate or a 

' prof ession, . the decision should q^l^ from the unaonscious^ 
« from somewhere within ourselves. In the important decisions 

of our personal life, tire . should ,»be governed, I think, by the 
deep inner needs of ouF nature." - f - \ 5.'v; (1948, p. vii) 



In some sense Aleo s career decisions, and more generally his- decisions 
with his wife Margie, while rational at; the moment and In terms of 
surface criteria, had a relationship with his /their .more fundamental 
personality needs. and structure.. Figute -25 broadens .this view" and also 
ties the long interview back into our career analysis earlier in this 
report. Further, as it began, the case present^ an important image of 
careers, families, and second stage resolutions. It> enhances the 
variety' available for those discussions. 



^ ** * - ■ Insert Figure 25 about here *j 

- A \ .•• . ' ; . .. . ■ 

?It seems fitting to note and emphasize that it is only one joint 
life -style, not; the "one right "way", as they* might say. Further, our 
perspective on it is only one. Hopefully we have presented enough de- 
tail that other readers might view it, think about it, and reconstrue 
it, on the way to thinking < about their own'c^reers and livesT Muich of 
what, we will have to say appears in the next section, so. we. make one 
brief but general concluding point or two. 
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Interpretation in case study- research, • the development of mean?$? 

v 4 i ' " ■ .» V ' . ' ' ' I- 

ings, is not a well settled issue. At one level our perspective nol£* 
is quite straight forward. # We believe 'the participants : should have 
their say. Our long account of Alec and Margie Thurman, mostly pre- 
sented In their words, is our attempt to do that. In another of the 
interviews, one of the participants, Dan 'Hun, who' had been pursuing ; 

ii o »■ ■. ' ■». ' . . »■ * ■ * 

case study research styles raised- a comment which captures the same 
point. It illustrates also the shiftXjln bur own perspective.' He's 

" : . , . . ■ J '. " . • . 

talking about the original Office of Education, report on Kensington: 

Dan Hun:' I've used the study in my dvfti work inv the field 
of curriculum. where there was a sizeable chunk of very 
good material about how a curriculum can become- actualized 
in a setting. That is, that you' have conceptions of cur- 
. # ■" riculum as the intentions of, the teachers and then the 
f actual curi?iculum or the enactive curriculum, some of -the . 

term£ that maybe. John* Goodlad vises to differentiate between 
the intended and the perceived and vthen the enacted, or 
some other terms that people use. I f Ve used that just in 
writing paper you know, and, Jin fact, -I still have the 
study somewhere. , I use* it as a" kind of" a 'reference- — not 
only as some good* examples, but I^€^e it as some bad ex- s 
ample s of case studies, not as that, but as having short- 
r comings and in terms of how the subjective s of partici- 
pants donl't* always come clearly through and that .may. be ^ 
something th§t we could look at. 
* » "*'■-".■"* 

LMS:. Talk a little bit more . about *that* ~You mean the 
individual participants in the...'? . > 

• * ' ' *' j "! > - 

DH: fThat one of the shortcomings that I felt ^n' the way in 
which individuals were allowed to. maybe speak in .tfeeir own <. 
voice- — in that their own ^yoice maj' have been filtered, T 
felt, for example, I 'felt that my voice was no£ as present,' 
but that waif riot — IT am not saying anything negative here — I 
am saying that in case studies -and in thef anthropological 
... sense, thate the actors sometimes get more of^ their voice 
into the account. And I think the "observers like "Paul and*, 
• Pat tended to be more descriptive of an episode, and -then, 

* with ^the description th^er^ ^tS^at was, not a critical cross 
reference, when you were doi'ngNthis did ,you mean this?-, kind 
of going back. '* ' v ' . A- '* 
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DH: Right. 



s LMS: ; Yqu saw the observer^' £/iew of it 4 but not necessarily p 

' r the participants k --sidQ by aide? . " ; . ' \ 

• • ■ ■ • ».*. \ ' ''*■'".'* 

x ■ • ft ■ * ' 

In the sense of his comment?, throughout this monograph, we have 

* * . \ 

' . ; ■ ' ' ' ■ V ' , ft 

tried to let the participants speak for themselves. Th6. interview^with. 

Alec and Margie *■ Thurmgn is the most Extended instance of this. ' : 

Secondly, in our view of case study research, the readers should 

.> 4 " \ ... • • ^ • . >' 

' have enough data to -have "their say" about '.'the? -meaning of bhe case, 
their 'interpretations., as it were. Once again; w^'rbelieve that thfe flow 
of our -interview, from an > e^ly on open ended, stance to t a conversatioml 

. , . v . * \ "; .* . • . ■ •. v 

give and- take, and f inally . t!f -an involved .discussion as we. tried to pull 

>.. v .< ; - K-^ - * . v \. ; . 

out : Alec and Margie's perspective 'shoulcf be helpful. Our grappling^ at 
the foment, with the ideas and the affect is perhaps an 'object lesson , 
in how that might begone. * 

But thirdly,- x>e4- as -researcher js, want to\ have our say as well.. And 
'. " ' • , 

- .• .-I'--* . ; " • 

this is a more reflected upon, distant, and integrative perspective as 

7 • - v.-V - ■ . V . ■ :•' • 

other individuals in the 'group come on .the stage, and enter., or re- 
eater the scene and hence into the- interpretation. Our attempt to come 
to grips with all that, for us, \. falls under the rubric •"The '-Natural 
History of Belief Systems," the next long section of our report. In 
effect,, this exemplifies our concern foi/ the importance- of dialogue 
within education, a dialogue which never really ends, but which occa^ • 
sionally pauses and becomes formalized a bit more into a report^ . ; > 



5 . THE NATURAL HISJOflY OF BELIEF SYSTEMS 
5.1 Overview x 



5.11 The Conception 
• ; '■ Our account of the careers of/ the inWyaiive educators" seems, in 
\ retrospect, to have a simple straight forward quality • Even though we 
rely heavily oa ,the words of the participants ) the perspective tends to 

be a more behavioral, out si'de view of where they have gone and what they 

c « " ■ " I . „ '• 

have done. The organization of jthis section, j:he natural history pf 

belief systems, h&s been more troubled. Early on, we were impressed p by 

themes and patterns which we labeled variously: old reformers never 

die, educational ref&pras jocular religion, origins^ of educational 

ideology. Finally, as we struggled, reading and rereading the inter- ^ 

Views, reviewing our interpretive asides and summary observations and 

interpretations, and meeting, talking, and debating with ourselves over 

several years now, we came to the realization that one way to phrase 

what we were grappling with was "the natural history of belief systems. 11 

In a slightly more restricted sense it is the life history of systems of 

' belief;. Regarding educational innovation and reform, among a .special 

group of educational innovators, those who staffed the Kensington 

School,; and the leadership positions, in the Milford Schools in 1964-65 . 

* ■ ■ 

Our conception of belief draws heavily on Rokeach (1960, 1964, 
•"" 1965), Trueblood (1942), and Myrdal (1944), As Rokeach (1960, p. 3.1) 
notes, the most general and yet most particular set of 'illustrations is 
Trueblood 's : 



'We have .beliefs about* history, beliefs about the structure of \ 
material aggregates, beliefs /''about ;the future, beliefs "abdtit t 
God, beliefs about what is beautiful or totiat we ought "to Ao. 
Most of these , beliefs' „we state Categorically. We say, 
"Columbus lftad£d-,jLn J:he West' Indies," "Water, is composed of 
hydrogen and oxygfen, 11 "Rain is falling today, 11 "There wili be 
a snowstorm tomorrow," "iSod knows each individual," "Greek • 
temples -are more beautiful than Egyptian temples," "I ought; to 
work rather than play tennis ' today. " tfach of these* statements,; 

v * similar to thousands we make every day, is elliptical in that 

the preliminary statement is omitted., might reasonably } 

* . ; - ^preface each of these proposition^ by /the words ,* "I believe, 11 . 

' ' t of "There seems to be good evidence tliat." .Every proposition 
. becomes in fact a judgment, and man JLtf\ a creaturg greatly con- 

cerned with his own judgments. We? take our "judgments seriously v . 
and, foolish as we are,. we are deeply interested in the 
correctness of our judgments. ■ - - . / (1942, p. - 24) : 

In a later volume, Rakeach; (1968) defines belief this way: 

• A belief is any simple propbsition, conscious or -uncon- 
scious,-: itif erred frbm what a person says of does, capable of' 
1 a being preceded by the phrase "I believe that' /. 11 The,xontent 

f * ' of a- belief may describe the object of belief as true or 
v* fdls'e, correct or incorject; evaluate it as good or bad; or 

advocate. pertain course of /action or a certain, state of 
existence as desirable or undesirable. The firft kind of 
% % ' belief tnay.be called dkseviptive* <$x exi&tential belief (I . 

Relieve that the'siin rises'iin the east); the s£gmd kind of 
* belief may be called en evaluative* belief (I believe this ice 

* creefh is go.od); the third kin<f may x be called a prescriptive or ; 
. exhovtat&ry belief {I^believe it is desirable that children 
should obey their parents) .•' (19^8, p. 113) • 

When the totality bf one's beliefs are considered in *th£ir content 

I ^ J .a - r V £ 

and^ structure one has a belifef system; • . • <, 

* f » - ^ - ' \" V. ' r ■* ' , 

*\, Thjp belief 'system is cqnceived to represent all the beliefs, , v 
, sets, expectancies; ,or hypotheses, conscious and uncdnscibus, 

that a person at- a given time accepts as true b .world he - 

• lives ifr f * ~ ' ; / (Rokeach, I960, p. 3pl) 

• .\* • ! * i * • 

Along the w&y, toward the end of our construing we began to use the 

phrase "the natural history qf" b^J-ief^sys terns. 11 Th&^ckught vj^ry well 

some of the early anteceder^^that seemed influential in the ^development * 

.< • •. ' ■» • • 

■*•- . „ V 

. ; • - 2S2 
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of' the belief systems Of the individuals ,. lpng before they seemed to be 
^ making conscious decisions about th^ir lives. Further it contuses how ' 
"basic" soipe of the processes seems to be. But, the root metaphor, to 
use PeppeA (1942), label, tends to set an organic or organismic image as 
context, and that takes us in directions alien to our more contextualist 

\arad£gm.\ The natural history of ^4ief systems in life histories 
conhotestmpre centrally, "the person-ness^ involved in any belief sys- 
tem. ^We/do not want the abstractions and conceptualizations to move too 

* free of tHe people and their lives. The attachment of "h^Jory" to the 
• • i \ ' 

conception is deliberate. It suggests a time, process, longitudinal or 

< i# 

dynamic .dimension to thermolysis. This has become fundamental to our 
' view of educational arid social science .theory and practice in general 



. 19 

and to Ahef Kenslngton Revisited project in particular. 

• ■ -V* ■ . 



^ ...... . 

* Another important linkage in our move toward a final outline was 
our $iAg±nal perception of the Kensington faculty as "true believers." 
In retrospect it seems. a simple step in the unpacking of that term to 
get to "belief systems in general" and a special form of belief system 
th^t might be. called "true belief" and the nature of other 1 personality 
dispositions* involved with individuals who are true believers. Along 
the way, for us, as nori philosophers, that was a difficult journey.. 



The selection of ^'belief systems" as the central label vied with, 
formal doctrine, schema, ideology, perspectives, norms, point of view, 
cognitions, ideas, and conceptions. Beliefs seems; a more generic term 



12 See for example the other Volumes in the final report and several 
published pieces e;g. longitudinal nested systems (Smith, Prunty, and 
Dwyer,|.1981) and ethnography and history (Smith, 1982). 
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regarding an, individual 1 s view, of the world. For. us it encompasses, 
straddles a number of dichotomies made popular by the positivi^t 
paradigm. For instance, we do not want^to split so dramatically a 
conceptual and an observational language, norjdo we want value statements 
separated sharply from "scientific" discourse. Finally beliefs seem, at 
first glance less reducible to behavioral and biological terms. They 
belong more to human beings who have grown up in a -social cultural 
context and who continue to act ?n that context. 

* • ■ «,».,•'. 

5*12 Current Beliefs ' 

The "new elementary education" of 'Kensington was a set of beliefs 
regarding the development of children 1 s potential, "fully functioning 
Freddie," of children's choice and self determination, of dempcratic 
relationships, of intellectual proceses, of individualization,^ of team . 
teach, of open education^ and of innovation. In Figure 26 we present 
the complex nature of that set of beliefs. For an earlier account see 

Smith and Keith's discussion of formal doctrine (1971, pp. 21-53) 

* , 

; V "■ 



- Insert Figure 26 About Here 



As we ^analyzed the long interview protocols several clusters of 

beliefs ^seemed to capture most of the individuals. The purists remain 

committed to both ends and means »of the new elementary education. f Many 

are trying to actualize Kensington in settings distant in time, plac^, 

program, and kind of student. The pragmatists remain committed, to. the 

goals but see the. means in need of alteration. Finally, a few might be 

• . \\ •■ ' ■ ~ 

labeled critical appraisers . They- cited specific problems, cutting; • 
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active learning 
creative 
experimental 
freedom 

independ en t 1 earner s 
individualized instruction ' 
innovative 

learning how to learti 

libera j> attitude toward^ discipline 

open x 

participative 
project methods 
teaming, cooperative* teaching 
r unit method 
unstructured 



Figure 26: Varied Labels for Kensington's 
"New Elementary Education" 
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ac^o^s means and ends which clouded an otherwise positive personal 
experience. They were generally friendly critics, v One or two turned 
out to be quite critical of the experience per se but usually on grounds 
of interpersonal staff relationships-v"said one thing to your face and 
something else behind your back, M The belief in the ideology remained. 



* .The Purists remained committed to the ideals of the Earlier . period 
and in fact, were working in various ways^ and at varying levels to 
achieve those very same goals which captured their Attention 15 y^ars 
ago. Several commented on the conservative trend in American education 
and feared the return of undue structure and tfitfiecessary restraints on 
the lives of learners. The amazing continuity of educational beliefs 
held by the dispersed faculty seemed all the more striking since few 
contacts remained 'between and among them nor did the individuals main- 
tain professional contacts with educational movements which may have 
•nurtured their belief structures. Their original beliefs as we will 
argue in more detail shortly, seemed to emerge from early home and. 
community influences without benefit of formal training and these 
beliefs were therefore immune from the momentary \t ads and shifts in 
thinking of educational leaders or professional journals. We examine 

now some of the interview data which support this conclusion: 

■ . : ...... ♦ * v ?• 

Alec T..:, ...I then heard Eugene talk about Kensington and 
then he said if tjhere were people interested he 1 d like to meet 
with them and I met with him a|id talked with him and ended up 
. going to Mil foVd* and I. waS — you know — his des-criptions of>the 
school really excited me — I'm stilj. very committed to that 
/kind of ; schopl — I really — you know that part of— that aspect 
of my, I f m not sure if you'd say, values and so on have been 
very constant. 
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; Not ojfcty was he verbally committed to his original convictions frit * 

■** . « * 

. o 

his present behavior in a university t^cjyar education program reflected 

■ *i 

this strong commitment to the earlier beliefs : 

■ •"•«'' ■ c% • ■ m ~ • *> 

■ ! " ■ u- . * 

N A T: j 'I like' that kijyi o'f prpgram very much, I had a very v goo 
expe^ence in ternls of my personal benefit and. in terms of ' 
feeHtfg'ithat* I had an, impact on students because I find . ' % 
teaching undergraduate students that it takes them almost , a 
quarter before they become.,self -directing in 1 any way.' Now 
■ ,.; that--it ! s th'e same kind of thixig that I felt at Kensington, 

v students who had attended school for four' years took longer to 
startr moving in Kensington than Jcids >who had never attended 
school, you kriowi that: kind of *tfiing. But in this program the 
cdllege students would come in and sense .they were, goitrg to be 
with us for five or six '^igrteiy and^ it really didn't mktt^r 
if they didn't do anything^ irst quarter so we had for this-- 
for the program— we said well, to be an effective teacher 'h$re 
are ten very broad goals you. should be able to plan lessons, 
' you should be able to state your philosophy of Education, you 
know, you have to set your own goals 1 and fpr the first 
quarter. People flounder 'a^lot and people/ get angry and they 
V * say it's not fair, you know, what we should, not do and if you 
- don't tell iis that's not fair, you know, fend that kind of r 
thing. ■'. • .' - 9 * 

'. <\ ^ . ' * : ■ x 9m . ■ ■ 

Obs: Gould you make any parallels with Kensington on that? 

. A . . ' ' /' * v, •■ 1 > ■• •■ , • ■ - % 

AT: Oh yean, yeah, it was very — ^a very similar siguation 
, really — but ^en by the second quarter thes^ college students, 
. ^ \ just take of ^and "then, they really make som^ progress. 

The ensuing years, apparently ketded experiential support and 
documentation, but the ideological perspective was well established at 
Kensington: . . . .. . ■• . 



Obs: I'm struck Alec, you know, we talked about the last 15 
years in the life of Dr.* Thurman,. On thj^ one hand, we've 
talked about life style- changes which s^em rather remarkable 
arid on the other side the kind of philoSopTTicai perspective , 
'which, while you've elaborated and deepened, you seem to be 
very committed ideologically at the college level to where you 
were then. 

•AT: Yeah, I agree, yeah, I really think so and I think at*N:he 
time I was at Kensington I couldn' t have given much- Support. . 
for those beliefs. While I was at Southwest University I 



wqrked on the really;' you know, that was-^-ln fact, one v of my 
~profeseprg was a fellow who .was a radical behaviorist, still 
is I'm sur6r$ he had also been administer and ixf fact', 
the t things 'he said that made me start thitlking the most 
was-;- it was oke of. my second glasses at Southwest University 
fitod it turned but' that in the group of 15 people there/Were ^ 
^ fivfe or. six of *us who had been ^n th^ ministry and ntow we were 
» : all in psychology ^and^ I said,, isn't ift strange and he said no, 
9. we're all trying *td control pjbofcle. Tfiat was the point at 1 
% which J really didn't €hink I wis committed that much to con- 
strolling people's beihavior ; irv detail Vut anyway, thaJt started 
me thinking about that. Ariel I spent a lot; of time with him 
^ancMihe question he—the questitfn that he wpuld always put to ' 
I me, he s^id*, "Well, why do. pebple act?", "Why do -people 

behave? 11 , y and so I started thinking a whole lot at>out motiva- 
tion andiall that kind, Of thing And so as I said, I think. I 
• haye developed* a much -sounder theoretical base for what I do 
but I.j think I 'really am pretty consistent on that. - * ' ' 



^The. foregoing illustration represents that subrgroup of 4taff *mem- 

./ ■ . ' ■ ■. ' " • ■ " .y • 

bers most .idedlogically constant' over the 15 year span. S/everal threads 

w > : \ ' v ■ V , V . - ' • 

seemed, to characterize these group members whom we have dubbed' Purists. 

First, there was a strong experiential flavor to this sub-gtoup as they 

spoke about their -origins : Highly analytical, but also highly;\individ- 

ua^istic, these individuals held strong but not dogmatic views regarding 

i< ; 

of life experience than by the readings and teachings of others. Their 
own significant life events or significant people-seemed to flow rather 
randomly oyer^the landscape and had not developed in the orderly, ^ 
systematic manner prescribed by some Curriculum experts and teacher 
educators. They seemed to have stumbled on to 'profound truths rather 

.j ■ ■ • . ■• , 

than to have been led up to them and often acquired their most useful 
insights in spite of rather than because of their mentors. . It is 
striking,, for example 9 > % that Alec strengthened his* already firm belief in 
education which was low in ^control and coercion by reacting to a radical 
behaviorist in a college classroom. Clearly, the professor wished 'to 
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impress upon the group that control is both unavoidable and necessary 
foi fearning but just as clearly Alec drew the opposite conclusion: 
Control may be exceedingly common but it is not necessary and he was , 
going to work to avoid it : wherever possible. It is not surprising that 
educators who have been most influenced by random influences* or even 
counter-influences would also place little emphasis upon sharing content 
and values in didactic, systematic, organized patterns in their own 
teaching. 

The small group of Furists appeared to have more closely internal- 
ized the norms of the original Kensington than did their peers. These 

fiercely independent spirits were determined that the experience of 15 

\; ; 

years ago should not be judged as a failure. The attempt to implement 

r ■ 

the values of Kensington ^ad been extremely important to them personally 
and they derived much satisfaction from having made the effort^ The 
following passage captures the flavor and fire of one member, Eugene 
Shelby, as he recalled the excitement of Kensington: ' 

Eugene S. : Yesterday I was telling some about my ups^and 
downs and periods of depression, about mountain top experience 
and whatever, and my motivation and the times that I wasn't 
motivated and times when I was moire motivated than other 
times. And I just wanted to comment that very clearly that 
Kensington was a mountain top peak type of experience for me. 
And I suspect maybe for others. As I look back I still view 
it as the highlight of my life, as well as my professional 
career. I don't think there is much doubt about that. I do 
not talk afiout it much now, I rarely do. First, people, you 
know, don't want to hear about it. I have to, you know, just 
contain myself, but you know, I think that needs to be very 
clear and freely stated to you that I did view.it that way.. 
But I guess the thing that I wanted to bring up here is that; I 
think that had an effect on me, you know, once you have been 
on a mountain top, you know, how in the world do you ever want 
to go there again. Well, I don't know how to say this, but. .*. 

Obs:' What do you do for an encore? 
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• ES: Yeah 

Obs: When you see Paree,' how do you gb back to the farm. 

ES: Like some of my colleagues here think, boy I must really 
be chomping at the bit to see if I can be the elementary ^ 
director here, because that would be a promotion for me. I 
gues3 s what I am saying is that I'm not interested in promo- 
tions* you know. I tasted success, so I know I'm not going to 
have to prove myself to myself, and I think that is good in a 
respect, but in another way it has taken away a pa?t cfe the 
drive that I think professionals generally have, and* I think 
that's maybe unfortunate. I did not go into Kensington to 
prove myself , that I was aware of. As I mentioned yesterday I 
did not view it as a personal stepping stone or as, you know, 
I did it because I believed in it, but at the same time I was 
sure that;- ther$ was the drive that cojmes when you are wanting N 
. to achieve, and I still want to achieve in a sense, but I have 
lost the ambitior^ that I may have had more so than you know, 
and I just wanted to comment on that. . 

* ■■ *■ » 

Obs: Okay. Do you want to talk, a little, bit about the -nature 
of the mountain top experience? You know, what it feels like, 
* what it means as you look back on it? 

ES: Well, I don't know too much how to describe. . . I was 
working with a guy here that I had helped recruit, who was the 
top person in his field, and you know, really a wonderful 
person, and capable professional and he commented to me one * 
time, and said, you know, my work is my .hobby. You know that 
there has been a complete coming together 6f what it is that I 
am really motivated to do, and what my job expects me to do. 
And you know, that is really a wonderful thing. That is a 
luxury that probably few^people ever experience. Yet I guess 
that is part of what I'm saying in terms of a mountain top 
experience, is that you like what you are doing, and then 
there is the feeling of accomplishment, the feeling of 
excitement, and there are certainly a lot of problems and 
frustrations, you are well aware of that, so you know, as hard 
as that was and as tryiiig as it was in so many ways, how can 
,you look back on it as a mountain top experience. I guess is 
had to be the excitement, involvement, you know, doing what it 
is you believe in. 



The Fragmatists were a sizeable group of perhaps one third of the 
staff shared a less pronounced commitment to the original Kensington 
ideals, at least as originally implemented. While adamantly insisting 
on the excitement and quality of the experience and arguing the 
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continued importance' of the goals of Kensington, this group felt the 
means to achieve those ends had been hastily conceived or even naive* f 
The "too much — too fast" syndromeV seemed to summarize how this group 
felt about the effort. Some referred to "not bringing the parents* 
along" or being "too far ahead of the times" but clearly the commitment 
to the original goals seemed strong. We cite one concrete example, Tom 
Mack: x ' [ 

Tom M. : A case of too much all at. once. I will give you a \ 
good example. If you are trying to change a classtoom teacher 
for instance from a? book teacher to one who uses a unit method 
and individualizes instruction and so on and so forth, and 
they have n^|er had that experience dxt this, there are a lot 
of those teacfiers,*- and moat of them haven't had a Kensington, 
alright go ahead and let them teach from the textbook method, 
okay, until they have trained in maybe eight of the kids in 
how to do a research paper or how-to do whatever it is they 
are wanting them to do, and then to take those eight kids and 
you make maybe four more groups, and you train; those, and. you 
keep doing that, but you have to train the children in the 
process that you are going to follow first. And then "if you 
do that they become a pretty' good teacher of, you know, of a 
unit type of method. I think^ there was too much of relying on 
program materials in Kensington. Some children can't take 
program material without a great deal of training, at least 
{iot the unsophisticated kind of material we used there. 



The same staff member made explicit reference to the community aware- 
ness: . 

Obs: You mentioned that it (Kensington) was put down in the 
wrong place. 

TM: Yeah, wrong place and I, I don't think there yas enough 
preparation work done with the community, that- is my own 
opinion. Most of those people as I saw it when I was at 
Kensington, were mobile upward, most of them were middle class 
people or upper lower class people. Is that kind of the way 
you. . • 

Obs: Fits right to a T, yeah. 

TM: And being from that background their view of education 
• •. was something much more traditional than Kensington was. You 
know, a little kid has a teacMr, and if he does wrong you 
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paddle his behind, and you give him assignments, and what 
traditionally to people 15 to 20 years ago thought about 
education, and I do thinks there was, I understand there was 
some attempts at communicating to have some parent meetings 
and so on and so forth, but not very many. - 

l 

While questioning the strategy and- the means, this staff member • 
seemed reticient to admit a changed perspective and restated a 

commitment to the individualization of instruction which was so central 

a ** 

to the early Kensington: • . 

Obs: I think'we are close to running Out of time. I have one 
quick question, if I could, and I may kno\* the answer, but I 
would like to hear you comment on it, Tom. I. have a feeling, 
that in terms of your own philosophy and views on education, • 
you probably were there before Kensington and many of those 
ideas are still very much there, as you have probably had a 
pretty steady view throughout. But is that in fact true or ; 
have you shifted a lot? 

TM: The Kensington experience made me see the need for 
structure to a much higher degree that I had at Kensington. 
Structure not so much as to telling teachers what to do, but 
of the process of how they do it that is to be followed in 
doing it, and then seeing that they do it. ' 

Obs: So it was more a plan to bring it about, but you haven't 
really changed your views, basically on how children were and 
how they ought to be taught? 

» 

TM: I don't think so, I don't^think so. You know, kids don't 
all learn the same way. And that is the reason I was inter- 
ested in going, one reason I was interested in going to Ken- 
sington. 

While the basic commitment to outcomes may have remained reasonably 
stable the following passage indicated rather clearly^ that the, 
strategies for achieving those goals would have to be sharply different 

■ 4 • 

the second time around: . \ 

If 

t Obs: Do you ever have a feeling that you would like to have 

that go again from the start, or are you feeling that you can 
accomplish this more on the run, sort of as the school was in 
process? Have you ever wanted to start one from ground floor? 
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TM: I t have often said this, about Kensington^ Before I went 
there I alt/ays wanted to be a part of that thing, where you 
hand pick the people that cai&e inland- so on and sd forth. I 
don't want to do that again. You know^ I think pepple \have to 
grow into that kind of thing, and have to be reactivfe to the 
students, have to be reactive to the community and so, I guess 
what I am saying is that education is part and parcel of 
everyone of these people f s lives out here, and damn it,| they 
^ are .going to have ^a hand in it one way or the a other, and you 
are not going to come in and impose something on them. :' 

I >. * , 

The Pragmfftists reflect/ the stress of change and continuity which 

marks, the impjact of time and life experience on educational ideology and 

Reliefs. Most members of this sub-set were willing to acknowledge; a 

certain naivete regarding strategies or* means for implementing the goals 

of Kensington but were quite reluctant to budge from their basic beliefs 

regarding educational outcomes.; t 

Not all participants, the ^'Critical Appraisers, 11 viewed the Ken- 
sington experience as either a total success or even that the conception 
was totally sound. It should be stressed that even though this final 
group raised criticisms they were quick to remind us that the overall 
experience had been an extremely positive one and one they would always 
cherish. They wanted us to know their role was one of "friendly critid" 
and they « certainly did not want to leave the impression that they were 
critical of the experience* 

'Several participants commented regarding" the lack of a set curricu- 
lum and the attendant 'problems of scope and sequence raised by the 
necessity of creating, denovo , a. curriculum from scratch and ditto 
paper: 

/ 

Obs: Lou had asked the question before about things you'd do 
again, or not do again. What about other pieces — the way in 
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which the school was split into three segments or the 
leaderless groups or—a^ far as curriculum issues, sort of 
turning that over to^ faculty to resolve, * Are there any of 
those pieces that you want to react to? 

* ** , »'...* 

•Dan H. : Oh,, I think there, were many, many errors in coirc'ep-* 
tion about — you, know, .you are the curriculum, that you Y 
* invented, that things such as what should be. taught, studied, 

and learned are all inventable or immediate inventions that 
these have not been somehow addressed. I think that was a 
v grave mis fake. 

Obs: How would you work at that? 

DH: I think that , prior to, the opening 'of the school, you as 
Curriculum Director and Administrator and Principal know that 
there are givens within the system. God damn it! Anyone Who 
goes to school has to learn those facts, you know',- and the •* 
same with spelling, reading, something about our written 
language, that there are givens that you just'don't mess 
with — they're £00 imbedded in the culture," to be — to'be messed, 
with — to be challenged as though you reinvent them. 

A similar concern about the lack *of structure and lack. of a gradual 
development of curriculum content was expressed by Chrii H., a primary 
teacher : " % 

Chris H. : I think it is cruel to kids not to have some sense 
of. what, you know, of a "building up 11 process in some of the 
Basic Skill areas — Math, The, Language Skills, and Reading. 
That, would have bothered me, I don't know if that wpuld have 
bothered me at that point in Kensington, but certainly with 
the experience that I've had since then and seeing my own 
* children grow. ' r * 

' Obs: That was the question that I was going to ask — were 
those insights there or have they been tempered by the 15 
years since? 

CH: For me, I think tempered by the 15 years since. In fact, 
I've been thinking here that I don't remember us ever sitting * 
down and really—of course now, I wasn't the full-fledged team 
meniber, so I didn't always meet with them in that kind of 
thing, but I don't remember ever saying, "Okay, are we sure we 
are teaching. beginning qonsonants and ending consonants and 
vowels and blends, you know, have you checked this with Joey 
.Smooey over here?" I mean, I don't really remember that kind 
of, you know, easing through thf|fcurriculum. I do rejnember us 
being concerned that they were reading and that they were 
; writing and different, you know. • • 
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In addition to those whose vi^ews have changed since the original 

Kensington there was a voice or two who felt the experience bad been a 

p 

mixed blessing; benefitting some children and perhaps harming others. 
The view* may have been held originally and not voiced or the ensuing 
years may have caused a rebirth of traditional ideology brought about' 
thrpugh fifteen years of retrospective thought. Another primary 
teacher, Wanda E. , recalled: 

Wanda E.: Every morning we went to the mimeograph and we ran 
, - t off the day's work which we prepared, of course, the evening* 
before. '< And we stayed at th£ building until six o'clock i 
often, ,and we had to have meetings of the team in 'order* to 
coordinate our work and to sort of plan together time wise and 
material wise. I never worked so hard in my iife, and I felt 
that I didn't accomplish as much with the children as the 
amount of work indicated. * ... . < 

.Obs: It's you're working hard and getting less done in one 
sense. " 

WE: Right. Exactly. The later comment that I heard from 
students who actually attended the school was that it was the 
best, year of their lives. 

Obs: The first year? 

-"■■-/' * 

WE: Yes, surprisingly. These were bright students given to 
dramatic and extra art talent who appreciated the opportunity 
to explore and the freedom from the academic' daily regimen and 
they loved it. From that extreme to other' parents who were 
also teachers at other schools who said it was a wasted year t , 
in the time of their children's lives. 

Obs: Yeah. Do you have any feeling yourself as tp n where 
you'd be on that continuum from the best to the worst? 

WE: I thought there was some good in it but I thought it 
didn' t f work with^the type of children, I don't mean that the 
children were not\ as smart, but I think the children had to be 
extremely bright to profit by a situation like that. Extreme- 
ly bright and motivated at home to seek to improve and these 
children were not. 

Obs: The majority in that sense. 
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WE: Yes. And they had .quite a large turnover. New students 
coming in all the time dumped into this confused situation/ 
that they had n&ver seen before in their lives and some, of 
coujse,, took advantage of the apparent freedom. 



Obs: You^besitate, is there another image that s going 
through your mind there or...? ~ 



WE: I th|tik the fact that the parents were so disgruntled 
after we were in the. new building it became a task to present 
an image to the parents of being efficient and assuring the 
parents that the children were learning/ This, disturbed me. 

Obs: Yeah.; , * y 

WE: Because that was my main concern because, golly, if these 
don't learn to read this ye^j:, it f ll be ray fault, 

Obs: Well, did you have real doubts about children that you 
were directly responsible for and working with? 

WE: I certainly did. Some of. them were not capable and would 
have done badly anywhere. And some were bright and would have 
learned anywhere. We kept rearranging our schedule, our team. 
It seemed it didn't go two weeks in a row with the * same 
pattern and I don't believe that that/ia conducive to good 
learning either for children or for teachers.. This continual 
change. We were instructed to be, above all else, to be 
innovative. That was the goal of Mr. Shelby — to try out new 
things and that is not conducive to good learning. I guess I 
had been brought up in a traditional school and -I knew the 
value of drills and the value of grammar and learning in an 
orderly process and I was upset time and again by not seeing 
this orderly process. I tried to be iiinovative in that I used 
many ideas that I could latch on to no matter what to get them 
and I believe I was<?4nnovat±ve, but I wasn't happy with 
that. . . • ■ ' ■ 



Another teacher, Irma Hall, felt that success and failure were divided 
chronologically, first year versus later: 



Irma H. : Well, the first year was quite traumatic to 'me. '/As 
you noted I think in the volume that you did that onei I was 
very humbled X think when Eugene hadf asked me to go and he was 
at Marquette — was my Principal there. 

Obs: So you had taught with him for that one year I guess? 

IH: Yes, and, uh, so I felt like I could handle it. But I 
didn't realize how traditional I was at first. And the 
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faculty itself was quite unusual to say the least. And, uh, 
well, of course you were there i all the time, Yyu know the 
terrible time- we had getting started. So I think the first 
year was rather ba<^ It's the first time I ever thought I 
didn't like teachings and if I could have turned to. anything 
else, I would have. 

Obs: (laughs) Sometime along the way there. 

IH: However, the second year I think I really enjoyed it. I 
got my feet on the ground a little more and the. way became a 
little less experimental, I guess it vas. But I enjoyed it so 
much. The openness of the building. I really enjoyed that. 
And being able to plan and work with' other teachers. 3 So I 
liked that. 



This same staff member commented later in the interview: 

IH: I .will say this, Lou, that waq the most rewarding of all 
my teaching. v ;I had to be jolted a great deal.. .So I think I 
changed more than everyone else. t 

v ; - " • • • - ' 

The Critical Appraisers, while reasonably positive, had their 

reservations. The experience had been beftter**f6r some children than 

others, or better later than earlier, or h&d some components which were 

stronger than others. 



t 

The belief systems of the staff, while undergoing somS "degree of 
change, remained remarkably intact. A change here, a modification 
there, more preparation time, more parent involvement, a few options for 
students with a greater need for structure and the basic model was' 
deemed to fly again. The origin of belief structures' will be examined 
in a later section as we look at several life histories with an eye 
toward unravelling the threads which wove the fabric of the Kensington 
cloth. v . 
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5.13 The Thread of True Belief ' _ 

The strong commitment , and zeal of the staff has been well documented 
in tl\.e original study. ' Th,e true belief in the "new elementary educatioft^L— 
(Smith and Keith, 1971; p. 105) was strong and manifested itself in extra- 
ordinary work loads. In this sense, at Kensington there was initially 
little of the "alienation" or meaninglefesness frequently attributed to 
many kinds of settings of work./ Work "beyond* the call of duty" was thei 

norm. % . . . • ... 

. ^ ■ . . . « 

In our earlier analysis of "true believers" we argued with the 
Jioffer position that "discontent" fueled the reform movements. We 
thought then: 

In the judgment of our case, his account under emphasizes the 
positive attraction of healthy people trying to make a better 
world. ^ (Smith and Keith, 1971, g?. 115) 

In response to the probe "What* does the experience mean to you as you 

' ' ■ ■ ■ " * 

reflect back*. >.?"• Meg Adrian commented: 



I think it was definitely more than those two years of my 
career or my life. I think it was the kind of experience that 
a person wouldn*t have very often in which the group; that - 
worked together were, committed to certain goals and ideals. 
And when working together there's a feeling that's very im- 
portant and that develops at that time and it f s something very 
special and I think it affected me in many ways. 



This, kind of idealism mixed with a more traditional point of view about 
social roles: 



I think really, I think I was a little inhibited. I think I 
felt thA I was more traditionally inclined th^n most of the 
people at Kensington. 
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And it mixed with an image how rural, southern girls should act. In her 
team of three: * ~ - 

I gjues's eaph of us was waiting, for the other to take charge. * 
^ I was waiting for Dan 'because^he was the man, I guess, and 
this is more or less my background — that the^ man assumes the 
predominant role. . . 

And, also, the new experience seemed important. Meg talked of her com- 
ing to the Milford School District with Jean Emerson: 

i ' . • -' 

\ Obs: Were the two of you specifically hired to go into ' 
Kensington when it opened? 

Meg A.: Not .specif ically, but we both had that in mind when 
we went there... we had heard about it and it seeded 
interesting to us... So we both. went there with it in the back 
of our' minds. } 

In this introduction, the general conception we have been using is 
belief system, an interrelated set of ideas. The specific content of 
the beliefis has had to do with innovative education — openness, crea- 
tivity , experiential, cooperative teaching, democratic relationships, a 
concern for \ the whole child and his potential, "Freely Functioning 
Freddie." The way in which the beliefs were held, with strong commit- 
ment and zeal, suggested the label of true believers , men, and women of 
fanatical faith. Even then (Smith and Keith, 1971) we had tempered that 
a bit from the\extreme of Hoffer's conceptualization. Our current data 
suggests that a\continuum exists from the purists, who still fit 
Hof£er ? s portrayal to the pragmatists and the critical appraisers. The ^ 
variability, while important, stuck us as less significant than the' 
continuity of the belief systems. True belief is not easily altered. 
That, to us, is a significant generalization fifteen years later; 
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v r 5*. 2 Educational Reform as Secular Religion: 
The Complex Nature of Belief Systems 

5 .^1 The -Issue 

Throughout our methodological essays we \iave commented on the 
strange path of creativity as one does qualitative field work. We; ac- ' 
cented that a^ain iA our accounts of our attempts to do historical re- 
search on the Milford School District as context for the Kensington 
School. Now in our life history materials the strange career of crea- 
tivity recurrs. Nowhere has that been more cle^ than our coming to the 
hunch, hypothesis^ or theme "educational reform as secular religion. " 
In a sense it should have been obvious from our original. worfc> Anatomy 
of Educational Innovation . One of bur key explanatory concepts was 
"true believer," from Eric Hoffer's (1951) work. Similarly we resonated 
to Klapp f s (1960)^ concept of "crusaders." And we dragged in a few of 
our owp, e.g. "pursuit of the holy grail" and "testamonials. " 

.In a sense, we took those as "givehs," items "brought to the organi- 

9 1 

zation by this unusual staff. In an afiistorical way we treated the 
items as assumptions.* In a sense, this seeme^ to be the. stance taken by 
the organization, the Kensington School and the Milford District, also 
at that time and place, that is, as it started on its way to create a 
school. We did not make true belief problematic and we did not ask'our- 
selves, Why did people like this come to Kensington? Nor did we ask, 
What makes people this way? 

Further j we were still working heavily from a more behavioristic, 
functionalist, outsidey non interfering, perspective. We tended to ob- 
serve more than to interview. We were not consciously/and intensively 



pursuing the "inner perspective" the wotld of interrelated beliefs and 
feelings, except far those that erupted into ovfcrt behavior and inter- 
action. An interpretive metatheory or paradigm was, at best, implicit, 



. In our follow-up study of the faculty, tfhicK wa's mostly an inten- 
sive interview oriented attempt to obtain life histories from an inne* 



perspective, we found Veligion. Religion seemed everywhere. Beyond all 

9> - J to 



the particulars of several faculty studying for .the ministry, one being \ 
born again, another finding "all the trutji you need t^know in' this one 
book, the Bible," and others with 20 ^ear histories of teaching Simday- 
School and adult Bible classes 



il, the hypothesi^^haxemergfcd involved the 
conversion of religious motivation, icfeals, and actions,, for a better 
world into the world of educational reform. In- effect, eneral 
claim fs that "educational reform is secularized religion." „ In this! 
section, we try to look- into the nooks and crannies of this hunch % ana 



try to capture its meaning. In a sense this ls,\ kind of interpretive 

^ '■ " ' - / \ . . 

anthropology or psychology, a thick description as <Jeertz^(19j3.) might 

use the term. a * ■ ^ ' 



5 ,22 Change Churches But Keep The Faith 



. . .Kensington/was an important but temporary .training ground, 
a step for many of the- staff as they searched to create 
careers as professional innovators. * Commitment was 9 to issues 
and .ideas as well as to anything as place-bound as the 
generation of social structure of a beginning, fledgling 
organization. The ideas were portable , # applicable elsewhere, 
and the educational world*was waiting. .. 

(Smith and Keith, 1971, p. 117) 



So wrote the researchers two decades ago as: they analyzed the 
motive structure of the Kensington faculty, a faculty, chosen fp% 'its 



commitment and belief that .a netf educational day was dawning. This was 
a young, bright" faculty,, eager* and* impatient to get on with the runrise. 

Heavy work schedules, late meetings ,,_ifome preparation, interpersonal 

v • ' i ' • " «■ 

conflict, pressure from parents and peers had all been borne* if not 

gladly, at least willingly, all for the cause. Smith and Keith 

described in detail the phenomenon of true belief as it* was displayed In 

'••*' » ■ * .* ■ ■ * 

the original Kensington drawing on Eric Hof fer ".and piling such terms as 
"framework r of faith" (p. 106), cultish (p. '108), the unassailable belief 



(p. 109), and' other religious terj^r to help describe the depth of 
commitment held by the faculty, and administration,, Smith . ^nd Kei?th 



offered a rather Sweeping statement by concluding, "He who, would 0 engage 
in large-scale innovative programs must be cognizant of the rqls of true 
belief that is endemic to the process. % (p. 116) 

There can be little doubt that the original staff shared a strong 

idealogical commitment, which gtew but of a rather intense religious 

* * 

socialization. Consider the 'following: 

, 1) The Superintendent of the District and the Principal he 

*> V ■ sel'ec ted £o : implement the- school were fellow Bible Class 

students f6r several ye^rs earlier in their careers. The 
; close church contacts led to family social exchangee and some 
years late^ the working relationship in the Milfprd district. 

9 2) A 'Staff member had been active as 'a youth lay minister and 
jjjjt;'. maintained the ministerial function in addition* to his career 
as an educator. / ? 

^ 3) One staff member spent his" youth in various Jewish youth ; 
and athletic groups and has maintained a position of leader- 
ship in his temple. c V. ^ 

4), One stafl membet, in^addition to an active ^chtirch life is 
. married to an; $x-seminarian with "several y^ars of theological 
■*" , training. . - • % : • * 



education in & ^coherent 'and articulated mariner.- ,Thj§y had sustained 
their church connections and maintained their ferven^df site tb Improve 

and jenhance public education either, through full time professional 

* - ■ * . r> * ■ *■ 

efforts or tl^roijgh part-time ifcvolvemfetlt in voluntary association with 

< •* *> * * - ,. * . •*# * a ■ . * \« "* v ' ' 

local schools* Another Subset of the* faculty mi^t oe labeled as 

- > * * • * ' . "IT * * • . 

Intensifiefs in that the early fervoj: and commitments^ youth had 

\ ? , . *• .,*'*', ;"■ .» .>* ^ \ . ' ^ 

apparently* been 'allowed to wane during the early part of th^ ^ost- 

Kens iifg ton years and* then had gradually been re-kindldP in the typical 

.pattern which includes marriage, *childreh and an in vest men t in the com- 

munity. ; Finally, a third group of the faculty manifested a more dram^- 

tic modification which warrants th^' label of Modifiers ., This group 

included those who had undergone rather sharp disillusionment with 

formal religion or its institutional forms as well as some who had. bieen 

-converte4 in even more dramatic fashion* , Regardless of- whether one 

leapt into or out of religious persuasion, there remained a fascination 

with religious beliefs which pe'rsuaded the observers „that the issue had 

been only temporarily resolved, and that the final word jiad yet.fco be 

spoken on the issue. At best,, an uneasy truce appeared to have been 

struck with religious conviction. fi a 1 * , ' *' • 

. The three categories represent* nothing unique in and of tliemselves in 
that nearly any group <:ould be allowed to scatter for thirteen years, be 
restudied and three points on a religious ^continuum could be located for „ 

each person in the original grpup. What appeared unique was the intensity 

. . „ ..." . • 

♦ with which. "the staff continued to feel and believe af£er the passage of 

v . 4* • . . "' # : •« 

f if teen ^ears an^r a widet variety 6f personal; and professional experiences. 
The true believer quality which had been noted and analysed in % th^- : original 



Ke&sington story appeared as strong or stronger after 15 years of nearly 
complete isolation from one another H and after a dramatic societal ideo- 
logical shift tow'ard education which is close 7 to 180 degrees. For 

< '4 

example, the Back to Basics movement is just one instance of a shift 
which appeared to have had very little impact on the Weltanschaung of 
the original faculty and staff of Kensington." 



One of the most difficult tasks in theorizing in educational and 

• j- ... - ■ x , ; 

social science research is finding the links, bridges, and mechanisms 

l\: — • . ' 

within arid between domains of . data, miniature theories, and key themes. 



We believe that the process is aided by care -in definitions of key con- 
cepts, by careful thinking of part-whole, inclusion-exclusion relation- 
ships among concepts, and by antecedent-consequence ("causal") relation- 
ships. • In addition, and- perh&ps most critically, having, or finding, an 
initial insight is most significant. . < In this instance, Berabaum's 
Knowledge and Ideology in the Sociology of Education , in a brief, two 
paragraph illustration provided this service. We have excerpted several 
key sentences as he makes a 'three step argument. First: 



' In general, therefore, I am arguing that there are certain 
common features of the" employment of philosophy, psychology 
and sociology within teacher education. These features relate 
to the ideological qualities which, historically, have under- 
pinned the training of teachers , ' In essence, these ideologies 
have served to emphasise the affective and non-cognitive 
aspects of the teacher's task. Well into,, this century the 
denominational influence upon the college was overwhelming, 
and Jean Floud f s immage of the , "missionary spirit" which 
characterised the ^olleges is a powerful and accurate one. 
More -recently the secularisation of teacher education has only 
served tp transform the religious ethic of the colleges into 
an ideology which draws heavily upon^ romantic concepts. x>f 
innocence and childhood. * i'V^ (pp- 32-33) 
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In this part of his analysis, if we understand him, he is arguing a 
position which we have tried to capture in pictorial form, Figure 30. 
Essentially, it is an institutional analysis, denominational influence > 
on the ideology of the teacher training institution, and this doctrine 
infusing the teacher training programi 



Insert Figure 30 About Here 



Second: 



* 'A further.' consequence, of these approaches is that discussions 
in teacher education frequently incorporate an interest in 

, "the fundamental goals of*li£e", and, as 'Taylor has remarked, 
an "element ;bf hortatory transcendentalism is a feature of a 
good deal <>f the discussioji". In this way the mixture of in- 

' terpersonal, child-cent d concepts of education merge with 
affective and expressive concern over the nature of education 
to give rise to a special view of the nature of social change 
and of the wider society, * (p. 33) 

And third: 1 

In a similar fashion, discussions on the nature of society and 
of social change are frequently characterised by a rural nbs-; 
talgia which can attribute ill to industrialisation and urban- 
isation by cross reference to the widely held romantic view of 
childhood as innocence and the child as victim. (p. 33) 



The blend of "fundamental goals of life," the "special view of the 
nature of social change and the wider society," M rural nostalgia," and 
the romantic view of childhood into "hortatory transcendentalism" 
broadens immensely the conception with which we have struggled. The 
conceptual and. empirical synthesis of these items remains* fragmentary. 
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Emphasis on Affective 
Aspects *o'f Teacher's Task 



Figure 30: Berabaum's Analysis of Religious Ideas in Education 



The essential difference, if not quarrel, we^ould have' w$£ht'lii6:^ 

theoretical analysis, is that' he puts the onus on the teacher V$ eoll^e a ' 

. 13 " • • • ■ , i ; v/ , ;V; ; ;V:; : :"' ■■' / 

training programs. We did not know the Bernbaum position when^ia 

' .•■V; v.: 0 

interviewed; consequently, we did not. push hard in such d ire c % ions i : ; The, 

items which our people kept raising, before we had any Iv^ge-ioSr^pdix^a^ 

tional reform as secular religion" were the important experirae^ 

home, school, church, and more informal but -influential set'tiu^ 

influenced them. For many of our group, the teacher educatidn^fdgfa^ 

were either brief, non traditional, or in some instances ,-noilV4^s1-ent; ' 



Also, late in our inquiry, we found Cremin'S. aicco^ 
Kingdom of God." Perhaps if we had knoWfcivmor^ 

we had fo&used On the label "re£$m'' rather than •" Innovation;, 11 and V 

perhaps if we had* teen tao re clever, we wqul*d ,h&ye se6n;^ 

understood more thoroughly the historical ycomp^ 

reform as secular religion. " • In. his histtfry of Americ^ 

comments in this fashion - .\ , fi . ' / 

The missionary efforts of the Congregatiptiial > : cfeUrc^^fete :: /;: 
promoted not merely 'as" s aving p at t icular po.uls; tut r,iaS/ wuchr 
saf ing civilization, in the Ohio Vfliey^ 
common school systiems of "the soever 

merely as imparting ^l:Ueriacy/^ as 
guaranteeing the healtht and safety of the :!^p utlic ; It .was" 
surely a form of whafc Daiiiel^ 

talk," but it was ''surely -more as well . , : v?6 1: ■ it; :: :ttnpar te(l a r 

millennial tone to jhe rhetoric of An^ 

profoundly influenced its :poiitics.,t;re& 

between the fortune of education: and the/f^tute: p£ ;the ». 

Republic that would endure, for several graei:ationi3. 

. \ ' •':: ; ; -.v:: : . * V* •; ^<1980 , ;pp . 12-13) 



Also important for later inquiry are: ,the v potential; differences 
between teacher education in America have 
not tried to even scratch the surf a^\0^ 



Later, Cremin both specified and generalized the perspective 



further: 



The Biblical metaphors were neither ornamental nor even 
prudently didactic, they were of the essence. It was in the 
language and. substance of religioa that nineteenth-century 
Americans v pondered,, the meaning of their individual and public 
experience. What in fact did it mean to be an American?.... 
But American preachers, mindful of their historic responsibil- 
ity for articulating and celebrating the common values of 
their society, were not-content to let the q taatter rest there. 
Rather, they took it as their fundamental obligation to 
fashion a. paideia appropriate to the special role that; the .new 
nation would play in human and divine history i-^ : ^f : ^^v±0§^aa 
to be the setting for the building of God's kingdom on earth, 
the values and aspirations that Americans needed to share 
could not be left to chance: they would have to be carefully 
defined and vigorously nurtured. (1980, p. 17) 

* " '"if v: ,- ' " 

y/p/^-j^sxd still later, Cremin 1 s York •■^f>ili.-inax.'. 

,li^y^vCa^ed him to miss the fact that some present day b^t^lqa ' : /cir^4 - ; *.' 

.stronger vestiges of the old wine. He commented: 



The language of this early discussion of the philosophy and 
politics of education can be deceptive to present-day 
Americans — the concerns seem narrowly theological to the con- 
, . temporary ear. To nineteenth-century Americans, however, the 
rhetoric Vas not only appropriate but absolutely essential. 
For two i; thousand years, the public values of the West haci been 
Y*-: thought about and articulated via the language and categories 
%Cv\ ° f religion; it should scarcely be surprising that a people 
'^S^ who saw themselves charged by God to create "a new order of 
Av^ N V^he ages" would continue to use such rhetoric as they defined 
^;^;%ho they were and hoped to become. (1980, p. 18) 



Finally, 0^'emin comments: 



yV^^^'^i- \ * ; ".v. - 
f^jil;;^Sai 4 f ; too, we may not be the most appropriate individuals to 

^||6l^it|^ ; ; tlii^- . fashion . Smith spent four important adolescent years in 

Carles £lhney and Asa Mahan's "the special version, of Christian 
;,'.iii^^£^iitidtt^ known as Oberlin perfectionism. " Kleine grew up in a 
•^f^^^ Lutheran farm family in Southern Illinois. 



The purpose of that education was to energize the child, to 
set in motion a lifelong effort toward self-culture, or the » 
harmonious growth and cultivation of all the human facilities 
in the direction of their divine manifestations. Insofar as 
the teacher had^responsibility for assisting and encouraging 
such effort and "the knowledge and .ability to^do so, he was £ 
entitled to the highest possible respect from society — his 
office -being "the noblest on earth, 11 more important even than 
the minister f s or thejetatesman 1 ffi Further, ins of ar. as growth 
^ toward the divine was^the end in life for ev^ry ^dividual, 
all associations and institutions were to be judged by the 
extent to which they stimulated siich^growth and reformed so 
that they could advance it. (1980, p. 32) 

The reference to Chknning raises dejavu feelings about "fully function- 
ing Freddie" in the Kensington jargon, and illustrates Cremin f s >X 
conception .which he labels "paid^La." ^v^ ; - : 

We have not raised as much as we should the rural and small town ' • 
origins of. our faculty,. Although important in its own right Ve view it 
here, more simply and briefly , as bite of the social interactional or 
cultural "mechanisms" linking the kind of religibus* traditions raised /'by 
Cremin. :from the nineteenth-century to the belief systems of the 
twentieth-century Kensington faculty. The agrarian culture -interlocked 
with the culture of main street on the middle border. ; Atherton (1954) 
phrased it this, way: 

.|Fhe God-centered, small-town code emphasized man 1 s ;v * 
^dLrfmortality. School and home both paid obeisance to* God f s 
>lan; y and God's laws, for everything fell within His master 
plan*. From McGuffey f s Readers the pupil learned that Jesus 
was above Plato, Socrates, and all the philosophers , for He 
x # as a .God. Evidences of His power and wisdom existed on every 
hand. McGuffey proved this with simple stories. (1954, p. 67) 



And: 



CHURCH, SCHOOL, AND HOME thus furnished education for heart 
and mind 9 a. process which involved the teabhing of an 
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extensive code of morality* Without doubt, this fitted best 
the needs and desires of a pious, church-going, middle-class 
society. For such people, the McGuf>fey, code was bpth adequate 
and right.' -In* their .estimation, it underlay ;deceht society in 1 
this world and salvation in the next. " (1954, qp. 72) 

'•' y& ■ , 

The Mil ford/Kensington staff were the beneficiaries of these traditions 
and -values. , - • 

In short, we have an unfinished, open-ended essay oh "educational 
reform, as secular religion." We believe we have illustrated well; <*ir* 
subpoint ■pr "the complex nature of belief systems." As educational;/ 
innovation shades into educational reform, thef people who are attracted, 
as were our Kehsingtoii admini ; stfators and teachers, carry the residuals 
or present day m^ni^eistktioris of some historically important traditions 
in American life. 

:v. "5 .3 Origins, Development, and Transformation 

■•" ^. ] of Belief Systems • 

. ■ . ... ^ 

As should be obvious by now, the phenomenon of. belief systems in 

the life histories of bur Kensington and Milford' teachers and adminis- 
trators is complicated, to say the least. "So far we have tried to indi- 
cate that true b'elief, an interpretation from our earlier study, was not 
in error. Second, true belief has continued over the years in forms we 
have labeld purist, pragmatic, and critical appraisal. Rather than 
bfeing a malleable easily changed item in one's personality, our 20 
innovators seemed to hunt for places to actualize the point of view and 
to experientially broaden Wd deepen the commitment.. Third, we tried to 

show that educational refomfwas intimately \tlid to religious beliefs. 

• • ■ ■ ■ • . ^ ■> • * * ■ * - • 

This seemed an intricate secularization of religious beliefs over time 



on the one hand' and a contemporaneous coordination and isomorphism on, 
the other hand. Perhaps more simply, causation and correlation seemed^ 
intimately "mixed. 

.Now, we raise a further part of the tangle—sources, origins, and, 
development of belief systems as we focus upon other aspects of our- 
intery^e^ ;data and our attempt to order- thqse data into sensible 
pat^ert^ push toward a* model we : ■ ca.ll.i"the experiential 

funnel.* 1 .-/ *V~v:V V --^ : v ' ' '"' f r ' 

' ' ' " . • * ■ J/"'; 

5.31 Early Origins; Family and Community °" ;■••.* 

h / - : ' • ' : ,c /■ , 

We continue to introduce new members of the Kensington faculty, and 

extend our acquaintance with others. Elaine Ross and Tom Mack are the 

initial foci. " ^ 

Elaine was a highly talented, creative primary teacheifwho worked 4 
intensively and with sophistication with puppets, drama, story telling ' 
and a variety of manipulatives. She drew the following comments from 
Smith and Keith in the original study: 

The rooms themselves ate currently^ taking on the decorations 
and structure of an exciting primary department. Elaine has 
brought along a puppet booth and literally dozens of puppets 
that she works with very effectively. She gave us a demon- 
stration of the alligator and a pet dog. 

(Smith and Keith, 1971, p.' 77) 

JDuring the interview for the present study, Elaine shared the../ 
sounds and sights of literally hundreds of fmppets which take up an . ' 
entire garage. Her talent and interest in ' ! t;he story as teacher 11 



rippled, through the^ interview tape. Her •excitement with manipulatiyes 



has fed to a very , full schedule as a. free -lance resource consultant for 
"teacher workshops -in Language Arts related activities. : 

, Her moving stoi^ ^helps explain her love for children and the origin 
of tier talent an^ interest as she describes a classic family pattern — 
lack of- money and abundance of love wtiiQh seems to foster a sparkling 

creativity and impassionate concern for the less ,fojrtunate. 

J •'. ■ ■ ' p • ■ ■ : • 

1 , , i . ■ 

' Elaine R; : I was bora in Wyoming but, I Wap only there until I 
was three — most.ofTny growing up toofc place in Wisconsin, in 
the middle part of the state. I was a middle child witlwa 
brother sik years older Who is now an Episcopal Bishop of 
Nebraska and I have a sister who is six years youbger. It 
always seemed that I was around younger children on the. farms 
near us. and I can remember conducting circuses, getting all 
the kids lined up to do all their acts and making costumes and 
I did that from the time I was knee high to a grasshopper. 

I went to a one-room school the entire eight grades.; I 
remember I was very active in our church group — I was the 
leader of Youth Groups- and we'd put on Fun Fairs and came up 
with all these gimmicky -thirigs. High School was a scary ex- ) 
perience. -It was a big high schopl and. I cried every night j 
and wanted to stay home. I hated it, hated every minute oi 
' it— from a big frog in a iittle pond to a little frog in 
' very big pond. They had basketball and volley b all* and , 4 
•tennis--! had never held a tennis* racquet , I ha!d never played 
basketball. I was so jumpy as if I were still playing nop 
scotch. There were the kinds of games we played with the 
little kids that were in school and I was still playing Ring- 
Around-the-Rosey. We were a poor family and my skirtfs were 
shorter than the others. My mother made all our clothes.' I 
neVer had a store bought coat in my life— -Teddy Bear coats 
were in that year — I'll nev^r forget — I wanted oner in the 
worst way but it cost eight dollars and I didn't /get one until 
Spring of the next year, I had gold rimmed glasses and when , 
the recent metai things were back in style, you/ could not have 
paid me to buy them because I had such a terrible feeling 
about those gold rimmed glasses. So there I was*— a funny 
bumpkin, skirts were too short, gold rimmed >glasses, v and home- 
made clothes. My mother, did a beautiful jojo of sewing, but ' 
you know, it just wasnW . the thing. 

After school was terrible.* I carried a lunch part of the 
time, but then dad said that he could w/rk it out so that I 



could buy my lunch andyafter that I got In with some friends 
and we all went downtjcfwa af ter school, and had cokes and malts 
and things. | I wodi / not : haye any milk with ny lunch so that I 
coui4 go down af te^ "school with them and I always bought a 
coke -because I ^(^dn'tvafford a malt. I claimed not to like 
malts— of course, I dearly loved them. a 

I; can remember, those days so plainly, that is a really kind of 
vivid: time in my life, but I remember I. have never known-*rI> 
really ^thank God for- this^-I hafve never known a home without 
love. I'll t;ell you a funny story tb^show. you what my parents * ■ 
were like v When I was in first grade, the* teacher read a* 
story about a bunny that f elfy down the ^basement window and 
crashed into the coal /eliute and couldn 1 1 get but . I cried arid 
cried and my brother who was^ in </ th same' school in eighth \ J. 

grade— (He was advanced ' a * grade when they f mo ved to Wisconsin) f. .; 
was enbarrassed to telits . ^ He ^kiad. the -ttacher if he could V, : ^ 
take my reading b oQk jiome ■ s p 1 I ^tf ^d^read ^mjr . d t ori^s ahead of 
time so I wouldn' t cry at school: And wh^n dad came home v ;-• \ l ; 
was still crying and jobbing Bob's ashamed of me, 11 The ' 

whole st ory ; ^came put^arid dad picked me tip and put: me. on his 
knees and <s aid, "Yepl^^now if T -had been you in this spot, I 
wouldn't have cjried about it, I would h^v^ thoughtr-what can I 
do to help that baby rabbit? Now ho^ could 1 solve that 
problem?" he picked up a newspaper — ; mother hadn' t read it . 

yet — and h^ rolled up the newspaper and -he cut a hunk out- — out 
of the imiddW, o^r h^f-way and cut a piece but and you can 
extend each ojdd p'fi it and taake^ a ladder. "Now,, if I had been 
thinking aboutN:hat, I would have^ done t this , I would have made 
this laddei: and Vut it out the basement window so his mama * 
could rescue that baby rabbit* Sp," the next time, you have a 
problem that iMflcest you sad, 3 top and think^-if you were in 
that situation, how would you sfdiye^ it r^ |And how woiild ;ybti get j. 
out yof^t^Twhafc would you do about it;? : If you can 1 1 do , . 
' anything about it, then go on with -something; else. " . -f^fi^ 

I have pever forgotten that piece of advice. I use it to this * 
day, I don't know how many times I '^ve told that story. And ''4jf 
mother sewed for us and we'd hav£ our dresses ready for 
whatever — a wedding — 'and when time bame for daddy to come home 
from work, we'd model. We'd meet him at the^fcoor. We'd go a 
through all, this and we'd do a description a^out our dresses 
and I'll never forget one that she made was an aqua with brown 
and white on It and daddy picked me* up and put me on his knee,, 
I loved to sit on his knees; His knees were just the best 
things in the world and he taught me (name of song). To this 
day I cannot say the name of that tune without tears welling 
up in ray eyes. That's my "family. The whole family— w<e w.ere 
poor— we were a beautiful family. . 
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r It is 'risky to attempt any adornment* of the ricti brocage of this . 
Interview. The reader may note, ambng # others, the -following points':. 

■ v. / * ' •• • * ' . •" \ *>\ • v v . , ■' - • 

: ' 1) The blend of economic relative deprivation and' intimate \ 
; v., love in the family setting. * ' •*.! 

2) The high value_ placed on^eduCation and creativity within 
■ r ■ • . . the home, 

. ... , , ■ ■/ . . . . ,„■"■ • .• , • ' ',' . . ' , 

* * ^ 3) The father's role in developing instrumental channels for^ 
the high degree of effort. /.-. * 

v 4) The development of a keen eye and ear as a result of being 
the "...little frog in a very big pond." 

Jiv-Tom Mack,, Kens ingtbn^v curriculum mkteri^g 0 coordinatoi^ now an * 

; .'. ' ; •■ v. ..; ■ y-'. - ./ .:; . " " / \ A . J h 

.elementary principal, has been in and out of -our account* at sevetal 
points. He, like most of th^ others, "talked, in quotes" : 15 r 



4 



'grandfather came her 6 from, Germany— he h*d been Vpail * '* 
: carrie^^ he was an officer^ in the Prussian Army, andPhe left 
there* before • the Kaiser came intck> power because he could see 
0 what was coming . He trained for the* mail service and Illinois 
seamed like a very good place to be ..for him arid he liked it. . 
My dad left middle Illinois, during World War II; before he 
' finished; high school,.' and the reason' he did wfcs that ray family 
. at that tiine was German' speaking. They went to , German 
l^herm\C&ufqh- arid; the scapegoat that year was the Germans, 
* /so he hopped a freight and went to the • southwest ^He was . -V* 
■■ ~ * there a, year api a^half' with no education and he became V; 
general manager for the- northwest area" of the South, Bell » c 
^ v " '] Telephone Cq^pariy/ I was raised in a st^li, town in that kind 
of s it ua t ic^^wher e my .friends, and ^the peopile that wfe ran : 5 * / 
* 7 together* wit^ w^r^- the banker,; the jp'residiant of the'college^ 
pre^ideri^ C^f the^C^amber ^ 6 Comnier^e, . and so on and so forth. 
' : . That'-'Was ^t^Sfe class • I moved lii • , V " ; " ; .•: K-i > ; ■ w 

' '■■ ?:*$&^>hh> ■■" ' V" : ":" 7 """ v •> ■.■ ■ 

F^^th^i^^ became one/ of the three 

pp^^j^^t^es in ; the telephone company.*' It wai3 <a fiighf alutiri 



^•./V r ^ fekiii<fr^ military installation outs-id^ of 



t In . the . lifje history essay, in , our methodology vblume we analyze in 
59me^d^tai?L the quality of intetvieWees who Jiaye ref lected, upon and * 
ordered tfyfeir experience in ways which 'bring vivid meaning into their, 
and pur. Accounts. ' ; . 4 • •■ ■ ^\ . v"-.---' 



. ^ \ /the (Sey— he planned , and designed 'that telephone service for* 
! 1. y " ; v ^the whole §p lace • And there again, we /moved with that class, of. 
\ j v people; Except my dad had a kind /of fvoiny. philosophy. He^'V 
• . - v figured thatj damn .it, 'it wasn't his responsibility, . he didn't 
\ , \ :. need t$ give? me anything „ and that t jshould learn* to ; do 
\ % . everything j so ' ^vcouple *-o'f *years while I;was v growing up, we 
rf.' 1 '^ , ;i±ve<l*out on an ^unimproved farm* He bought it, lock, stock, 

- and barrel, including the « stock, ;v and we went out there, arid we 
lived thgre "for two years. We learried how to livje. \ * 

• y T . . • .V ' .y : <\ ' . • ■ V;^ v 
^ , And then the n$xt year" though, he decided that we ought to ; 

know froW* to rjun a restaur.an^j so he- started leasing the farm 
\' and' .bought a restaurant. A rea^ big restaurant, right across 

the stteet from the biggest high school in "the ..city. ' 1 
- .managed; that restaurant" until I went in the' servicer 1. Dad used 
to^ say the birds haye^ th^Hflght kipd 'of .^notion; when.they get 
old enough you kick them out of the nest. If they Vfly, okay; 
if they can't, 3 okay* / " *" - <\ •• 

\ *■'*'< ' ;•. * . ' " ■ >; : ■ 

/ You asked how I got interested in« : multi-cultural and . multi- >• ; 
. \ racial schools? You know,' my. dad would pick up with anyone. 
v We Ilways had .people working fbtf us, you know, Black pepple, 
^ " German v people , whatever , but he; never treated anyone as 

servants They cine in V ate at^fie- table with "us "and took, 
\ part in, family activities^. and s^'-'ion arid .so forth. ' There was 
. • never that .looking down Q thers 7 , - " .7." 1 r - 

I think, my military j,ervice^ when.you come right down- to it, 
, Js. one t;hat .contributed a lot. , Ybu ; kiiow, I always lifeeS \ 
people y and mAybe my military service diH more than anything 1 
■to meet -different fceoplja from different par tsVof "the wo.rld, : 
4 and like them ai iridivid^als . I met a lot, of unusual Individ- 
'uals from; different parts of the; country.' I remember^for / 
awMi^ jone. of my be&t friends, when r was in "Boston, was :a ' . 
Chinese boy, canje f xqm San Francisco ^ and there were four of 
x us \running together. A? guy named -Joe Powers, he was from.*' ; f 
Nebraska, and theii. thi§ Chinese -kid and a Black guy ffbm% > 
Boston, and you kr^gw^ we were pretty buddy-buddy all 'the way 
throujgh> working o^bui; engineering degree. I don^-t know 
what^ 1^ Tike people , : &nd one reas&n I ;like schools like this 
. is that" £11 tfhe kinds are beaut if pi. ; Like the one k at 

* Bradeley, my^JP. T. A?. o president was a White woman, who was 
" married tp a 'Black man,. ^ Her daUght&r married a Chinese 

doctor, anA"lt Was her daughtjetVs children who went to our ' 
school v v They were . the prettiest kida you ever \ saw.* 

• ■•■ - * .v .* .... ■: ., • ,v;. : ' : v . * : » ■ - : , 

' Another\. reason. t think as I do* is ,pftdt little, aJLe town I was ■ •> 
'raised up in was a Blue Law town. We hacf our Blacks, w'e had 
our ^Indians,, and "so on" and sp; fbrth; . But they livedo outside 
the aity\ liniits betweeri sundown/and sunrise, arid "they*had 
^ei^^ofemunftie& but there. k Arid . always did thihk that )/.' 
: was Wkj^rid of bad deal j|pr tHuu-'./'Qae.-- of my best friends was a 
. guy |xamed \ Billy McDavidV and Billy McOavid 1 s dad^y was a ; ^ 



^ ^ : " ' : *' * ' ' * 

unero^fe^iwiian. Chief an<rhe*is a full bloo4ed Indian. He 
a worked for ; the telephone company while . I was woriring.for the 
gas* comR^j^/and so. we got. toother and after I pii to know him 
" awhile 9 * tn^arned he* was raised c& th||reiservation. <And damn ■* 

J t jgg it , the gujb he was a smar0ma%! ^ The governments said he was 
' no good for anything but farming and^hat is .what^they wflild 
have doafc to him had he not gone intb t|^ service.^ And-he 

* learned a trade while he wa»s in- the service ^metal wdrk, and 
;* -•' • * ' # so on and so forth, and he is now*in chargei^l A some of the 

vocational education programs in Che city, bul* at the time I iV „\, 
*. knew him, he had a tremendous deficiency in Mathematics, and' 

v he would not. have gotten through school if I hadn't tutoted 
• .. " . him almost every, night. * I just see what t Rat kind of §tuff 

does to people, and I saw whgtt happened to my family and I 
*' talked to my grandfather, and my # wife f s family is the same 

way,, they cafee from Germany too^pnd my .own experience. I 
didn't speak any English unti£ I*;went Oo school** and I went 
there from kindergarten to/fourth grade and there were 'three 
"of us in the whole school atrii.thgy £ent us* in little .short f 
pants^and that iort of things -We didn't know, any English and . , 
I <had to strffrt learning^it, you know*** flow the people, th£> 
neighbors around us, spoke its bufc*E just didn't get out of 
■ '* ' thS6 homfe that much. My mother- spoke Germa#£and my dad spoke 

German and when I started^schoel, to show yoti^my dad's funny * 
way of* thinking, said,* '"If - I heat, you speaking German ag|*Ln 
♦I'm goi^f to strap you," and ^e**8idi two to thrte# times, and .1 
stoppe4 speaking German. ^ 

And the pcaligious experience? ^ , &. $ 

* **** : , & * ' . '■* • 

% Yeah, I think the^ching that -got m% tanking atgmt religion * 

more tha|i anything > els r e was not dad who &a£ not a very "t 
religious man, nor was jny mother as far as that goe^-she^was 

• a Baptist and he was a German Luthern, agd oh # granddad told , 
me that ^during World Waif I when. they, dosed ttil? church , £ . 
soldiers actually came into, the German Lutheran churahes, and 
this was in Illinois, -anc^ ta&d tSem that they could rot use*** 
German literature and they cbuld not give therr services in 
Germain or any of those things, ; arid grandpa s&id some of those 
people felt so badly abojut*that, that ttiey didn 1 * ^tfinkGod 

' L . could hear them unless they talked in German. f|P 

' ■ ' ' 4 • r ' r ) , '■ « " " . ? i*t * . 

So, I 'thought, you know, that was t a pitiful thing,, and some of 
my experiences since then have t?een f t$k same. * I remember orice 
I was giving Communion in a church camp, when I was down in v 
Texas at the end of a weekend retreat, and these were ail » 
seniors in college and seniors in high school and freshmen in 
college, and I forgot to bring the darn' kit, you know, with the - 
little cups and things in it, and so I madly looked 'around and 
found some little' Pepsi Cola sample cups,* aijd I went 'in and 
got some yine and I also got some unsalted crackers , but you 
" ■ know,. 'out of 28 kids there were 19 of them that refused to 

take the sacrament because it was not in the proper kind of 
- container, as if that* made a damn bit of difference! 
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And so, I gue'ss my whole iffe as I read in the Bible and I 
studied, you know I^m going to say something as an educator 
you^probably can't accept, but I don't go in for a lot of this 
psychological gobble^de-gffop that comes out. Everything that 
you need to know to' solve your problems, if you think about 
it, is right there in^that Holy Bible, There are ^10 new con- 
cepts on how you cure yoursfelf or cure others. There are new 
medications, but as far as the positiveness of the thought 
process, so on and so forth," it is, ;Lt has been there all the 
time. - And so, knowing that that was true, or, feeling that'^, 
; that was true, .1 just felt a compulsion to get^it across tg 
people whether in a secular sense or within the framework of 
the church. 
'■• ■> . A " v' ' 

Other influences? 

The illness that I had might have had something to do with it 
because I felt that I was very lucky and owed something. When 
I was a junior .in high school, no senior, yeah, it was in 
' February. I got, or I h,ad always^ had rheumatic fever off and 
on, you know, during my* life, and X got what my old doctor 
thought was the flu. 3 But then I went into a coma, and when I 
got sick — I was the same height I am now — I weighed about 180 
pounds, and in good. physical shape because I was on the 
swimming team an4 the water tpo'lo team, and things like that*, 
but I got thig and I went fnto a*coma. I liked my doctor so 
well, you knoif, he was an old German doctor, 4 , that my dad * 
stayed with him until I became really serious. I had been in 
a coma for about three weeks, and so he finally just said, "I 
dpn-t care&what Doc says, I am going to go get some * different 
'opiitions. ,,v I, went from i80 to 106 pounds, was in a coma for a 
, little over a month and a half , yas/in -'*fche hospital for three 
' and a half months *and was home, in bed for another six months. 

When I joined the service I weighed 146 an4 I remember old Doc 
|| Forest, who was a heart specialist and had worked on me. I 
called him up and I sai<& ^Hey, repassed the physical", and he 
sai#, "Okay won't squeal oA you, but something is going to 
happen to you orife of these days* 1 ^ and then when I made the 
paratroopers I called him again <exid told him. He sa^d, #,, 0kay, 
but you arfc going to^dfbp dead one 'of these days", but I 
didn't. Now where this fits igito the story— I had a lot of 
time "to real and you can't help but think when you go through 
^an experience like that, that maybe something is lined up for 
*yo\i tg) do, you know,' and you should no*t w;£Ste dt. , God gave it 
back to you. Like ^ said, I to enlisted in the Airborhe troops — 
I^^aw 37 months in combati Out of the 608 of us that went 
ovei^e^s, only 18 came back. 

Yeah^ when you come back, you 'start thinking. I had an uncle 
who became an alcoholic. He went through the 'war and he came* 
back and he figured because of when he went [through, the world 
owed him a living. I was "so damn lucky, felt so lucky to be 



back and alive and with all my health, that I figured I would 
do something with it, .and that is a kind of a quasi-rreligious 
feeling. And I feel it very strongly. 

As for getting into teaching,, I came around-about route. I 
was taking a course in analytic geometry at Boston University 
in. the Army *and, you know, they would bring us a darn thing 
that fias 37 mm; of stuff in it, and say there are seven 
elements in there, and, you h^ve to tell them what^the elements 
are and what quantities there are. This is all right, it is a 
gobd exercise-, but I couldn't see it. I was ^Lttfca there 
running through this darn test and I couldn't see ^§Mf doing 
that the rest of my life. I told my wife^to be, "Y5u know, I 
don't want any part of this. 11 So when I got back I decided 
that I would go into history, but I started looking at people 
with history degrees, and what the hell are you going to do 
with it as far as making a living? So I changed my mind and 
went ahead with the history but picked up a business education 
and decided also that I would become a teacher. The only; 
reason I wanted to work for the gas company is because my 
father and my wife's father thought anyone that wenjt into 
education had rocks in his head and could not make/it anywhere 
else, so, damn it, I showed them in a year and^ariialf that I 
*inade it to where I would have been in another /year and a half 
at the top echelon in that particular area. And thenj>said, 
M The hell with you guys, I'm going to do what! I wajtffto now 11 , 
and so I started teaching. ^ — *\ 

* - y»/ 

.No other interviews yielded the intricate twists and turns of early 
socialization in belief systems comparable to this renditionTbut the 
fragments were apparent throughout our study. 

Although a number of inferences and generalizations might be made 
from these two life history narratives, we will settle for just one. :\ 
Personalities of innovative educators are not stamped out of simple, 
imitprm. r techni<!ally" correct " fbrms a child rearing and schooling. On^the 
one hand that seems so obvious, but on the other hand the contemporary 
cries for minimum standards, for back to basics training, for standard- 
ization of schools and classrooms seem everywhere in the educational f 
literature. 
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5,32 Professional Roots of Educational Ideology 

Each faculty member has their own important and idiosyncratic story 

to tell. Within those narratives we have attempted to discuss sybthemes 

and patterns. Here as elsewhere we have tended' to let one or two long 

•* ' « ■ - 

accounts carry the thread of the argument * and to supplement it with 

• •• ^ - ■* 
nuances and counterpoints from other life histories. Eugene Shelby, 

Kensington's,, Principal, trace4 his ideological roots in the following < 
manner. .4 Not only have we made every effort to let each person tell his 
or her own story/^ but as we reconstruct those aspects of early social!^ 
zation or early professional careers, we accent what the participant, 
feels is most salient. The specific answers vary tyit the overall ques- 
tion remains the same: 

. " ■ c, • ' . ■ * ' 

How did you acquire the kind of educational ideology or belief 
system which culminated in your position at Kensington?" 

* e» ' 

• ... * \ ■ * . 

The patterns find their own mode of expression and identity:* 

Obs: Well, I keep wanting to swing back around on t*he earlier 
part.- Do you want to tell us a little* bit how you got ;/ 
involved "with Kensington in the first place? ^ * 



ES: Yeah, kind of a pre-Kensington perspective? 

Obs: Either kind of starting at Kensington and working on / V 
back or starting. . . » 

• • 41 ■ • ■ . • . » «, 

ES: Let me start back and work up; ^ 

Obs: Okay. " '* . ,.€> 

* •* & 

ES: Boy, it is hard to put 50 years' , in three hojirs. 

Obs: Half a century. ,\ • *, • • 

ES: Yeah, half a century, that is rigfit. Well, my childhood^ 
was, I'm going to. start way back there. I was- a depression • , - .' 
"child and we were very, very poor^but we had ^pcial status in 
that, you know, my family, my father's people-had been therfe a 

."' 338 , / ■*» *: r- v' > 
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ES:, long time* His father was a county judge. so they .were* 
respected peoples So in terms of self image we had thatj.but 
we were very, very poor, r \ ♦ .■ • '." 

Obs: Where was this? > . - ^ . i.. 

ES: In the hill country of Southwest State,- not too far from 
Border City. You have heard of that. . Beautiful' country. It 
is somewhat like some of the country around here™ I hope; you 
can see some of it tonight maybjft — the hill country. > Theje is 
,a geological fault that extends from where I was- reared, all 

4 along to the edge of the State Capital. But, I think basi- 
cally, I always had a lot of inferiority, feelings ;;-6^\inferir 
ority. I don't know where they came from or why : I had them* 
who knows. Possibly one thing is that my birfhday, is ; in .... 
August, and so I started to school which I was barely six, -;, 
and then when the State went from ah eleven to a twelve year; 
school system, I was skipped a grade. Although that^didn't \ 
happen state-wide, it happened where I went, and then we* 
moved to the Big City. But the point I was going ta^make is 
that I was always the youngest in my class, alwaysv I- grad- ; 
uated from college when I was still 19, I -was almost SO*' but. 

, I think that may have had something to do with it .: .1. dofr' t 

' know. 16 Be that as it may, I went into -teaching. I really . 
don't think that I saw it as a career, but I didn't kndv'what 
else to do . I saw it as a stop-gap measure. It was no t . /'■"'.! 

> going to be my permanent career. 

Obs: You majored in elementary education? * : *\"*' ' 

ES: Yes. . ' • ' v i '-.< t ■'" 

Obs: What school? . \ . ■ /? : : " " 

ES: Weli r I went to State University, I actually Vsfcarted. a^ 

Pre-Med. But that was just at. -thp- fend of the World 

when the competition for getting into med s chool- was vety , • 

very keen, and when I graduated f rom • high ,.sctf ob 1 ; . I ;. had only 

one general .science course. But .1 really--! re^ 

say, culturally impoverished, il had never^trav^^^^a^y, w^' : :'v 




^Although we did not* systematically!!^^ 
Kensington staf f were accelerated ,in ,e.le|ren£a 
graduated a year or more early. We id^e^ 
anxiety , fear of failure, need achie^^^^^yP^ "i^ 0 '^^ 
inference which" is; well! supported In v ™&'^ 

between acceleration and general intelligence V; -^4^'s«W®r wi^l redffiL 
that Terman, when hunting f or ,v gifted jxmi^'i : ^^|;s\.Jop%ai . for pheWf^'-'. 
youngest child in the class. When deveIop|Lng hl^- ^^lip iritj^i^hce ".'>' ' 
test, Otis validated items on their s 6r djnin al i t jr be^^e^^Icieier^ted; ; 
children 4nrf retained children , .thos^y dung; £ or^'CT^r ^ ^g^de '.^oup-'and 1 ,* ! 
those old -for their grade group. ; ^ ^ ' V * ' 



. ; ES: were very poor, very. parochial. Where I was reared is 
- . / . . very poor.. It is agriculturally — the land has .almost, no,' 

lvalue. They raise sheep and goats. This was the: mai^>/ 'v ; ' : 
. industry and that did not bring in much money. 

. ' fobs: But you were on a farm? 

)'*> r ^#' • Nov ^e lived' the outskirts of a very 

/;\ .:' s . 'sjpall; fcovmv^ of about one thousand. . : /V 

grandfather hkd been a judge? 

^^ES^.-^eahy; ]bu£? fefckt did^ t mean '/mich; though. • ' j • 

V -;V}V^ on brie of the^e ranches or farms • . 

;;^ . : ^;',//pr.. : ^>? : : ;H ■/.'■ :v^;-. . * ,\, •. •. \ • ' /.V:, : ;; •• . 

• ■ 1' ' 'ES{ Soraet inies ;.Jie v did, strangely fendugh, But ' he is German, -^0*%. 

• s . 

• -^ais^nv ^'^ean>:his 'father woMld^ivaihe' gir l.s eye^ jrjptdvah'tage / .-, 
^ . .; -; a^d* hone of ' the s6^*d&$£ ** 

* : vObs-i;* W>kidd.ing. You are taking now ,al?out^ ybu& father \s , - 
., jfamil^; ; :. v > '.:,■'-•>' ■ '••"••»'•.' ' 





E ' S /5$* ^^d 'people , goo^sal fc-' p f * tfre^arth people, but that Is 
way Iti waa* % ^father wap postmjtster when I was little, 
d that ^poliiica^l app^nt^en4:^'Vand .there was a .change 
a(^)iis t r|a t iori< ; aiijd^e^ was; oil$';# ■ -Well 'he,- wa|,l or t*0had*- 
^b.een., county > "survey a?r ^/ren when^he was a minor .2 and his mother 
had to go (doWti .there arltf s ign the^papers ,fot him, blit he^ , 
. didn't makeaily money* on t^iat. He sold teal, est ate But M 
; lajter on during; the s^ond world war we moved to the Bi|> City 
and he worked at; the Air Fotcje b.afft»( Youi mights say a defense 
' factory , ^ut th^t i^ not What it wa^r Tl^en we moved back ^to * 



he went, back; jL^g;? |he^os,t: . o £f ice , and we 4 
^ired. But an^^yV , whfen ^ i*|nt into teacty 
^|^ my f ^W^' y ear was in Big City^ aiid' then> I^ent back to 
*Small Towii and taught~wetx|:; t9 y^ifc^ em<^y ^stOTS, and thenf) 
taught in Small Town and whete as lay first year of teaching, 
had been horrendous and* I &aid I « would cijever tieach again, I 
got married and the baby was on fhe way/:sg know, instead 
of working on. my Masters. I just went- Ha£k 'to Reaching. This 
school- was a very different kirid^d^ sc^bol^ ai^d it is one where 
i v really felt a lot of ;^ But I 

t^memben thit .6ome .0 t ^s the only man 

in thiB school^^in' factor had ever. 

. .taught;'' 'at that; school . : :'; : -''-:^V ; ' , 



Oba : ; in Small.' Town? 
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ES: Yeah, there, were not manymen teachers at elementary schools. 
There were some 'ladies there who were teaching and I got along 
very well with them, and they said, "Eugene, you ought ,to be a 
principal, 11 and in my houest reaction was one of really, a com- 
pliment. "Who, me?" 'i held principals way up here on. a ped- 
estal, you know. . I think that is fairly significant for me to 
say this because it really was true and.it was not for several 
years before I recognized. that, you know, that that, might be' 
the thing to do. And the thigg that did it for me Was when I 
realized some of the needs, and I felt that... I had some of the 
ability that it might take. I t guess I f m saying that I felt . 
that I had something to offer, and it. was not until that point 
that I. -thought, hey, I would like to be a principal. It would 
have been a compliment, but I saw it as being way up here, high 
status, and I guess, the kind of person that I am, until I felt 
that I really had something" to of fer, you know, I didn't see 
about getting that role. So I went in and told the superin- 
tendent that I was interested in a principalship- and I guess 
"in the spring or that summer he named me to a principalship of 
a small school, sort of a training ground was what it was, a 
teaching principalship. 1 was a full-time teacher, as well as 
a full-time principal. He, at the time he employed me, told ; 
me about a training program at the State University, called 
FEA, he said that he; thought I ought to go there. It was, or 
it would be good for me. Well, I was a principal in that 
school for two years, , and here again, my -motivation wen^up. 
As a teacher before th^t, when the school bell rang or wKfen 
3:30 came, boy, I^as^gone. I might do some homework, but 
you know, I didn' t-havfr a key to the building, or you know, 
it was just a job. -But I became a principal and boy, I was 
up there on Saturda^^tryjrig to find out what was going on, 
and what was up, 'an^aRijagr plans , and doing this and that , so 
here again, my motivation went way up. And I worked really 
hard at it. I also had haid 'some, great enlightening teaching 
experiences . The Small Town schools fostered a pretty progressive 
approach, and a lot of^the teachers would say, , "Well, we have 
learned how to play the game, you ki^ow,, we can go and do our 
thing and then .we can put something, on the bulletin board, and 
when, the supervisor comes around, which rarely happens with, 
supervisors, but anyway, we; can act like we are doing all this 
stuff, but thenwe can really go back and just teach the books. V . 
But a lot of the focus was on "group Work. I had never ^ heard 
the term 'group dynamics in my life. They called them commit- 
tees. But I was so amazed a^' some of the things these kids; 
could do, I could not believe, it; ;;:/They knew a- lot -more than 
I did about a number of things, and- • I would; learri xd-th the ; 
kids and learn from the kids, because -the 
grade kids, who were really turned on about learning. 

Obs: This was your teaching principalship? 



ES: No, -this was -prior 1 -to it, and one of the things I failed 
to say is that I went to another school district for one year, 
and. didn't have anything like that going on. I saw the need \ 
for making- some changes there which were not allowed, and I 
guess that is when I started seeing how important the princi- 
pal is in terms of, either allowing s&me things to; happen 6r 
even causing some things to happen. 

Obs: Let me get the timfe' now. You had a year in Big City ; 
teaching? ' . 

• ' - *** 

ES: Which was bad, that was junior high school.^ 
Obs: Then? 

ES: Then two years in .Small Town, which were really great . 
years, and then a year of sojoutn in East State, which was 
because of a family situation. We thought we were going 'to 
move that way, but it didn't work. out, so we came back to 
Small Town. - . 

Obs: At that time you became the teaching principal? 

ES: The. year away from Small Town made me realize that' good 
principals- were needed and I might have something to offer. 
Coming back to Small Town and teaching another year an <i then 
becoming a principal; And" this teaching principalship— my 
predecessor— if he had to go to t'hp principals ' ^meeting he 
would send his kids . to — you know, divide' theiu up in groups 
and send one group to one teacher and give them busy work, 
to do. Well, at first t^would do that but I was gone so. 
miich because I was expected. A to go to i all the meetings and 
'everything, so I started using some new ways . By the way, 
this was a slum area school. Ife was one hundred percent 
Mexican/American. ; - . , 

Obs: One. hundred percent? 

ES: ." Yes. . .' • ' r * 

Obs: ^ How many teachers? , 
ES: Six. ' 

; ; f . .... . . . ■ ' 

..Obs: One : in eachW^ade le\rel. And you had the sixth grade 
and were the. teaching, principal? 

ES: Yes, but also being principal, there wasn't 'anyone who 
could tell me what I could and could not do there, and T found 
that these kids— this was the worst slum area in Small Town. . 
-It was a nice buil'ding, it was a fairly new building, but 
everything else about it— that was the only thing that it had 
going for it. But finally, there were kids that could. not 
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ES: read at all and I thought to heck with Reaching and 
reading out of this book and I started involying/them in a 
lot* Well, I came. to several . realizations^ One realization 
was that I had spent several years saying, to Jtids, "Keep 
quiet, keep quiet, hush t shut up, so I can teact} you how to 
communicate. 11 (Laughter) ;/■'■/. ^ ' ; 

Obs : Without realizing that ; yoij were Reaching,. t:h em that * 9 . 

ES: And I felt good; Gosh, the verbal language •• Is by^far s.the 
most important, and one of the Cardinal principles' of school ;< f 
is that—they are told that talking is bad. And by the -way, 
if ..you 'think that kids don't believe Jthat, they do. Talking, 
Students—they want to talk, but they view clearly the school 
as, you know, I f m bad if I talk. So I realized* the ftflly. of - 
that and started changing that; The other thing is that I ; 
had been saying for years, don 1 1 . help 'each other . . I .meant ; . 
don 1 1 cheat or don 1 1 help jeach o.ther in, wrong; ways . And I 
really changed that. [ I said our job is to help each o Cher as 
much as we can. Then we talked about getting, helpful ways to. 
help or even proper ways to help, but ' another thing* was Rec- 
ognizing the — I don't know too. much about. this — but a Lot of 
teachers know it intuitively , some don't know it at all — but * 
that- is utilizing the power structure of the classroom and . 
creating one that can be positive. You know,* prior to that, 
on the first day of school I would ask several' questions. One 
is what do we celebrate on ■ July 4th? , or what- is' the name of 
that holiday? what event are, we commemorating ... No one ever 
knew. And normally^I said, /"Did you have clasis, of ficers Jast 
year?" arid they said, "Yes." "Who' was the Rr^iden t , " "So . 
and So," "What were the duties of the president? "'What was 
the purpose of the president?" You know, what it always was? 
Intake names when the «. teacher was out of the room. -But any- 
. way, essentially f, without, even knowing the ^word's group 
dynamics, moved into kind of a group process mode of instruc- 
tion and used a lot of < involving activities and a lot of ver- 
bal stuff.. I remember one kid who was a couple of years over 
age— I guess he. was about l4--he could not even do anything on 
the achievement test. I had a lot of kids that were at rock- 
bottom He could not read or write. . By the end of the. year, 
that particular kid was reading. And I would have' to say, 
"Hey Rudy, put : your book away, it is time to do something ' 
else."- But a lot of it was also the positive reinforcement.' 
That particular kid— when I would talk about things he would 
make some contributions and the other kids would say,. "Hey 
Rudy really knew!" Always before his self 'concept was low, 
so I think that had^ a lot to do with it too . But' it kind of 
sold me on some new approaches to education and so after 'a 
couple of years I thought well, I think; I am interested in 
going, into, that summer FEA program that the superintendent 
told me about.. So I applied," then had to be selected and i 
came to it. Jim* Nott was. the director of it, you know "him .or 
do you know of him?;^ . \ ."."*•; 



Obs: * I don't know him personally, but I knpw of him. 



ES: Well, I came here because I felt like I wanted to get 
something out of it, but I didn't come to impress anyone or 
to get any better job or anything else ♦ . And it was\pne of 
the finest experiences that I have ever had. I 'really 
learned a lot from it. It /was exditihg',? again a group prti- : 
cess, again totally different. •,'*.:;•'• ^ v : , . . 

• • • • ' . . * . • *V V .' • . 

Obs: FEA stands f or. . .?. : -• \. 

^ES: Foundations in 'Educational Administration. 

Obs: I'm, not familiar" with that. Wis that . for this state? 

ES: They have had it for about 30 years* He. started this 
when he came here; in 1953, '52, or 'maybe '51. 

Obs: Connected iwith the University?' 

* ES: It is at the State University- They have it every sum- 
mer, and they have -had it every summer': since 1951 or '53. ' * 

Obs: And it v *is designed; for practicing, administrators?.. 

- ' • ■ i ■' • . . «■,'." ; ■ ; '. . ■ • * * * 

ES: No, it is really not necessarily—although sometimes. 

You know, I was a beginning' principal— -sometimes they; get 

beginning principals in it , but it is ' really kind of 'a , • * 

recruitment for a handful of people who want to pursue their 

- administrative certification. Or in. a lot of cases, it has 
been kind of getting people into a doctoral program. And people 
r who have gone through that are just all over the place, college 

•professors, superintendents, you knqwv . :I do n't. think Steven v 
v Spanmanwas in that, although he very Well could have been a good, i 
example of someone who had been iii .it But, it was .operated ,• 
on a completely different principle. You know, I guess it 
was the first* formal education course I ever had where the 
. purpose-was to— well, the student was professor, if you will. 
He w^s -there— in a responding mode, the professor there 'was 
to help ybu, was to please the* students instead of • vice versa. 
That is probably not a very good description of ±tS " " 
up with the. ide£ thkt ' why— well , first of a 11 the 
that I had had as f ; a principal in this particular $ 
where I found that you 'really could get groups go^ 
going' to tell you, there] were, times when I would 
principal meetings ahd leave virtually the entire! 
t£ie room working, .for three hours— this was sixth, grade8§|i. 
Now,. I had ^k ids who, had been in reform school /and there ^|ge 
times when I would have to take maybe one or two individual^ and 

; send them tp ano ther teacher ,. but the^I would try it again, 
' and if they would make it then I would leave, them, but if they 
didn 1 . t the next 'time . they r Uctiew ' that I would have to do that . 
We v used the' paddle, a lot I I don't think I would do, that, if I 




ES: had it to do all/over again. But, you know, i used a lot 
of authoritarian measures, but at the same time, turned over a 
heck o fa lot of responsibility to them. And their achieve- 
ment twt scores were up. v People who had gone through FEA-- 
there is, a FEA Wsociatito, s they still have an annual reunion 
and annual Christmas newsletter, 

Obs: of /the- people who have been a part of that over the 

years ?»"' 

ES: Yeah; I think all except one participant has rated it as 
the' best/ educational program that they have ever been-^in, 

j •, 

Obs:yfWow« The summer program itself. 

It is just a summer program,. It is a nine week block of 
Lme, You me ( et. frpm 0 8:00 to ^4:00 or 4:30, whatever it is, I 
'don't remember the times, but it is' an all day thing. There" 
is j us t a few—Jim Nott is in charge of the first few 
; days — but after that, the class has to organize itself , has to 
determine its own objectives, and has to determine its, own 
activities, and what or how it is going to .proceed, with about * ., 
four or five mandated requirements; I guess it was those two 
experiences by and large. that gave me the commitment to an 
alternative approach. Another thing is that in %EA we had 
some people from the social psychology department, I don! t 
''know anything about that, but they came over and did some, 
t exercises with us. I had never heatd of National Training 
Laboratories, I' had never heard iof group dynamics "and human 
relations* was caught, up. into that because that was to mean 
i^ace relations, so we <9Ld also study some of the content; of 
social nsvcholoKv .that .dealt with some of these concepts. And ' 4 
I guess basically I was interested in creating a model that • 
would rely on some of the finding's, with' the behavioral , 
sciences in terms of group dynamics, the Hawtifene Effect.. 
I had neyer.heard of the kawthorne Effect either v^pThlre was- 
.' sdmefeh4ft^^|ic about that ;pr ogram, \ydu-knpw* • ; What, is it and" :> 
••: what :cai|^'f ihd that can be applied in an e,lement£ry scjtibpl?/ 

\ : Jf^T€i;^^0§!^ptheT,- thing that may not be very important in ; 
factual i^ to $ou but is meaningful to m^ and that : 

has something to do with .Ay own personal motivation, 'f*-I did 
hot come to FEA when the superintendent ^old me to. It would* 
have been, vou know ^ I could have said, well, the superintend-^ 
ent instigated it. ^hen I applied 'for , a principalship he 1 
said! I ought to Tooft^ into . the FEA and I could have said my ; 
chance for getting ^ principaiship would, be better if 'I. go to! 
'FEA, so I'm, going td apply for it. Bu£ instead, I. went when I ; « ; ; 
was ready for it.. * My best friend ,'iii Small Town had 'been very active 
in Toastmasters. I could'no more get up and make a speech than any f- 
thing, but "he used to try to get' me interested. . ,1 /would Vot 
go. I was not ready for , it.- But at one point about three years 
later, I wa*s ready for it and a I joined Toastmasters for- 

•' : 'v.: ' ' " , 0 .. '•' 345 .. ' % *' v ' '. ■ ■ ' 
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:ES: jBL year,' and I kelt that? was -a very meaningful experience 
% f o r ; me . The point I'm makin g is that if I gd into something 
for personal gain it does not seem to have nearly the impact 
v " for me as if I go. into it out of ^a more — of a-^-and I don't 

, , " mean altruistic either—because that is not it*, but just more 
of a development + you know, because it is the right thing to 
U • do, becaus^:.!'^ xeiidy for it. T\ did not give many speeches at 

V [;\;;' . ^11 when I was^in Big City j but when I ^came back to* Southwest 
{ - ; St^ate I was in a positipn where I had to give; a lot of 

speeches . I became the ffiaitf speech; maker so I really had to 
. Work pn my speech skills..'' I learned something. Whenever, I'm 
making a speech or .trying' to impress someone, I bomb out / 
' When J have a message, a sincere message that I want to give 
>• to. someone,; because I think - that it will be helpful to them", 
then I'm not thinking at all about how I'm doing, that is when 
I tend 'to do my^best job. My career has kind, of been that 
, ; way. People are constantly saying, yeah, this is a good step- 
^ ping .sj^ojie. Heck, I was not interested in it "as a stepping 6 

• stone-.^I hatye seen people who were very talented people and 
typically I -saw a guy, no matter what job he was in, he was ^ ' 
, capable of being tremendous, but he was always looking at the' 

next job. :■' •» - > v ^ • . 

v. , \ ■ : v.:;;-''v.^^:f.- V ;;:v;...^^:;^g 

Pbs^ You mentioned something that you were, not particularly* ^ 
interested when Spanman- first contacted you because you were 
a - ^ planning to go into college work." ^Wasn't that a rather sharp , 

. departure?: Because I have not really heard you say anything 

. ' before ' about that : Was it the real excitement of the °two \ 

;•'"*■"■. years of graduate school, sort of turned you on? 



ES: Yes. :.y : ] . ■ ... \ ■ t^^fe 



pbs: So you were planning, thinking about b^ing a .prof essdr s ?^ r 
f ofe educational administration? v 

.1" ' ■"• ■ - v- • . . . 

•• ■ j p ' : . . .- • ' " ." 

. „ ^ ES: 'Yes. ! was really sold on the kind of stuff Nott was 
doing;' ' ■■■> • ' • ; . • ^ ■ .. , ■ 

,'>' r .- fl OHsiS ^eah^. talk a /bit about what you saw, what role you saw : 
• v for youtself . Was it the excitement of that time? I'm kind 
0$, identifying with that because my own graduate school was 
; ; * that kficid of iheady experience, also. -When important 'people. ' * 

v;V * were; ^a^ing,- "Hey, you can makes it in this league. " It was a 
Y'ery^he^dy "kind of experience. \ 



v «5- 



ES : W Thait Jpas. certainlyT true for toe, there is no doubt about 

& thati ■ • : ' ' ■ : . ■ \ 

*v .. ■ i-.... . • ; . . :. .. . ' 

Obs: ; You had spoken. earlier about this accelerating shot or 
j^ak experience of Kensington. Was this one of ' the big, 
fueling or igniting phases of that? - 

Jp.*'. ■* -'.'346 " ■ ' 
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ESi. . Yeah v.. oh. very ^definitely . f /There is no -doubt, abauf it. v 
You knov^ some r times>ff I f m called on:' to make '^speiscjij ray ' * v , 
iimne^ia^ excuse that 'I &an 'find to, r 

decliitle,; , life, if I, have been asked to \- 4 
give 'a speech, -1 thought , what . l an opportunity . ■' Notovthere \ 
have been periods in: my life ,ti£t . -hayis ■ been one r wa^ and - * 
periods that have be en t;he , o ther • >ay / • You^know, 'sometimes • ' . 
when I f m kind of reaching o ut , ^ aipd p tfi&x s when I f m*pulling. 
back, I don 1 1: think this ^happen^. to; everyone- I f m\not. gen- 
eralizing, Certainly not toithe same degree that ; if tos for 
me;i..- I think maybe it is kindfeof a, you know, v-less stable per- 
sonality trait, .-ypu. know, moire ^ dependent 6n; extisirnal f otces. 
I think I'm a .person who needs much more reinforcemeh-jd 7 ttian; . 
someone else 1 might, although I have learned to oo^e with itf\£ o 
like being president of our administrators as s 6 c ia t * ' * 
.know, I* g$t an avful lot of guff. The£e*was a, time jrhaj^hats 
really would faayeybqther£d me .- It :db : esn\t' anymore, fce^ai^ly k 
■hot like it did :;But .1 know I f ish : 'f pr A <comp lime n t s ; ; I u sfe<d " t p 9 
,.'l thitikv I . still "do.; I* do, " I do And' you khow,'^ J f m - pro'bably ; 
mor,e jsusceptibie : to .that;$ so anyway, *the/two years when I say 
that I got nothing' but positive reinforcement, -I., think made -a. 
£eal diff erence; with me ; Now I T m pr pbfably af f eqted "mor e ^t han . 
dther#, arid I Suspect everyone* wel^^I-knott. everyone is. 

There is a* very; s ignif leant thin& in my iif k ;that I don T t .mean 
to get into -an awf;ul lot^ but when I was:'iti jqollege, It was — I 
waq^a small guy— I didn^t grow up* haying ..real good reldttipn* • ' 
ships with my dad . I Hid in later years ,, 'which were ye^y rer 
warding , to- me 1 , but .whfen I went to ■ college, .1 .fell into a ';" 

. situation that was really good fot iae. I was — I became™ I 
worked fot tl>e Chairman of the English Department, who was ; 

.State University, 1 s most reno^med. r prpf e.ssbr, a realiy^^p^enpme-; 

. nal person. .He was^ In his 7Q T 3 at th^t: ;time but, heS*Q^ame . a 

/surrogate father 1 6 jaBfc ; Arid even 'af ter he was ,70 he embarked . 

\ on a project to ^buil^ffi : fabulous building in honor of Robert 

;;:.Bip\ming--he .was the^o^ 
Ro'blBrt Browning. And. Sfete Univer sity has the : library, it is just 
a" tremendous buildirig-r^the , ceiling in one room' is 23 ea'ratl '£pld« 
The k 4fbnt doors, back in - 1950 cost . $ IS^ aOO . They are .cast ; . ; 

ibrtfrize £. bui>it *is ■ reallyr-4it has the; most outstanding -coltec-' 
tion of stained glass windows in the united States. . , .>'.'■-. 

■■.>■■':;' " v".- - v ' /■ <; * ■ ' ' '-\ ' [ ■ : ■ 

Obs*: ; It sounds ;like a cathedral. " , ^ . 

ES: Yeah, that is what it is rlke, it is, .But he was a per- 
-son . .who : always--always w$s espousing B'rovmirig.* M Ali,'* but a, y 
man f s reach should exceed -his' gr^gp^ or *what ,:, s a : heaven for?" 
Sq , Vhen I say fpligipiis or mpraK I^m^ talking about that Jcirid 
- o€ thing . . You knowy. where a pe^K ^^upposed to .do 'some^/ 

; thing' i/itir himself . : \ AkV 

. . : • : •;■ " 1 ■ 

Obs : ^What about the' .early ^aspects a^s far as religious .social-, 
ization? Had yo^i beefr active as -a child? ■ 4 . • . 



5* 

ES: 



. {gph yeah , I ferew tip * in the church , oh &6'ah. , ^ / 

:Obs: t'So. you had a Very strong religions background , cbmihg 
frpm^bur mother r perhapp? Was she a : veryTSeeply, ^devout ' 
religious person? '/ , > .<>. **■>■■'../ ■ - "' ^ 

/ES: . Xeah /ray f amlly —my father was - iio t ' all? : that^active him- 
self but his mothetf was the pillar of ^'tlfel church ^ • M^when/ p ; 
you' say demote, ^tq pe that^impl:^ 

Obs: Yeah,. 1 .guess 'thatMs what I, do meah^, ^ ; T ; 

ES: I, you know— I have come, to realize/ that, a lot; of. it was > 
there can *be .devout behaviors as $611' as devout*, beliefs. , % ,v v 
mother was a w^?devout- : Baptisti?:^^'r v .iii riot meaning -toi take -v 
away from hpr sfiirl^ual v devoutness£ .either^ but ,J would "say'V/ ' 
that in ? 'small town like that I jgrew/;up. In th^ church, that " 
Is a better way 6f : saying it. I \'f' * ■ ' ' V V 

; v < , -.. .• ■' " . /v : : v y '-;' i 

Obs: .You were active in youth : groups, Sunday School y and .a ^ 
church -function? ' • >•*;.'• ' ■■ ■ * ■ ' "'V--. ■.->.'"■■ ' : " 



ES: Ofy^yeS, oh &es. ' \ ' - 



(fr>sf But that socialization was very- ^ linpottarit , and, r meahingf^ 
to you up tQ and... ' V ^ ,• ~. • , '•. : - ' 
.'■ v.— .' / ;• ... J"/--";;".- : ' ' v * ■ \- V\ ; ' 

ES: < The$ when I went to college 1 . 1 went : : to a Baptist college, 1 
*I swallowed it hook, line, and sinker. ' I became,' but 'in : -V> 
more meaningful , very personalv way ,^in^ftct , ■ I - began even ,then 
to part- with some 1 o^ .the churctj traditions , but I mean, to Wll 
you* t'h^ t I-- ^and.- 1 dph * p mean a \f anatic-Tbut a yery-VI read , 6£ 
course,- we w^re encouraged, ^yau-afways shbuld read the Bible£; 
ey^ry dayr^o-I ^tarteti getting a meaning, that ■■■was very ''dif^f' 
ferent for .me'tha^, it» was v for most:" other people.,: But it was : 
very meaningf ul^ Q • • 1 . . . ;: >" 1 *.'.V. , ' ' ■' •• ■ 



Olfs : : f But you had a very ^eli^ous personal -life?- 
ESr> Ye4h. . ; ; ;- fr V >-,'..' '■ v""-A- ; ^ri^r y> v v - * 



^Obgi;/ then It* ste^.tfafit tfeis' experience.. with* the. Professor, ' # 
s0rp vpf ^IjBik^d in ^ith'tfhat^ ewas- t;haV sort . of M gradual shift " 
to more,i)f. a r w>at? i humanistic, value structu^fiu Or ain I over 
reading ladts kind ? ^of # w . t . V /-A. ": v -r - 

ES: ...Oh, ^ don' t t;ftlitk he' changed 'my r^igidtjs vifews any. He; 
"addend. -a ".dlajension'. ^ ' •. A ^ ... 

.Obs: ..What 'aid yofi do ' with him? . / f '-.. ' • 

ESi' The thing about' st*Kving, s t riving , • s t r faring . 



Obs: Oh, did you work for him or were you an assistant of 
>S09» kind? • 1 ; ,., • : * f 

* ES.: Well, his affairs were all intertwined with the Univer- 
sity affairs. ^He Would probably be sent to jail today but 
well, that is l&nd of a long story. But anyway, I was ^employed 
as^a part \tim%,secretary for him, he had a whole pool of 
secretaries, except that that included — I became more ofta 
valejj* to .ftim. But he had one son, whose name was Max and he 7 
frequently called me Max, which tells you something. And he 
was in hfcs 70s. He wag kind of a little bit lame, and I would 

^/ajk him ;home every day, and I would drive him to the barber 
shq||* and I would — he would invite mfe over to eat lunch with 
him, and_ I had never seen a maid before. Eating there with 
silyertdBre. He was a most unusual person. He used to wear 
hand-me-down clothes. The bank president gave him suits, 
(laughter) tfear, and he would .give them to me and I wore 4 

. Hi's hand-me-down clothes. He— there* was a biography written 
about him during the time I was there that — where Jtie would 
have holes in his shoes, and he would fill them with card- •, 
board. He wasn't going. to pay money for new shoes; but he 
might pay $10,000 for a., tablecloth to put in the Library. The 
house was filled with treasures — he had been to Europe thirty 
or forty times and he had Audiences, .and his idea was that 
greatness comes; ^ith being kssociated -with great people, io he 
had audiences with Mahatma'^Gandhi, or the Queen of England or 
the King, or whatever* 

Obs: How did you get on with him? Jipw did you -get hired? 

ES: Well, because I needed a job and hadappliei at tJhe 
campus placeiient center. I was the only person I suppose that 
1 ever worked for him that hadn't gotten it because they were 
English' majors trying to get In with him. \. 

Obs: 'I was going to ask, you did not major in English; You 
did not particularly — did you take much course work-with him?' 

ES: He kept nagging^me until I finally did ^take his course, 
so I finally took his course]' buj anyway, that's... * 

Obs: So he wa,s a very critical figure in your achievement 
orientation and. . . / 

ES: He was an influence figure. 

Obs: - Towards some kind of- general success, and* I presume 
setting high standards at* the same time? J / 

ES: Yeah. . . 

Obs: What were your — I was thinking of your own schooling. 
Experiences with highly innovative school is not that great.' 
You acquired a lot of this just on, the joW 



ES: You mean as a student? * 

Obs: Yeah. Sometimes people ha.ve one room in a small school 
in rural areas, and yet they are?, highly ' creative >and open and 
innovating. Was there anything, about any aspect fcf your own 
experience as a student? ;£f' 

ES: Absolutely not. • v '■ . 

Obs: Very traditional, very texbookish, ''^Mf • 

Obs: Did you go to a one-room, three-rocm0six-room school as 
a kid? \ 

ES: Well, up until', you know, when l was' iti* elementary school 
it was a one-room class fbr each grade level, so it was like 
when — well, they had taken what had been the old, old, old 
school and made it the elementary school and built a new high 
school. So I guess there^-I guess elementary school went up 
to the - sixth grade; There were six rboms in it, and that was 
the first grade, second grade, and we had about 20 to 25 in 
each grade. A lot of teachers, afid of course, they were all 
friends of my parents, and you know, I always got along well 
with them. 

Obs: Were you a good student during those years? 

ES: I always thought so and I made good grades and that kind 
of stuff. I graduated from high school as a salutStorian. 
Well, that was not too much out of 25 people, but... 

Qbs: So your high school had 150 kids, grade seven through/ 
twelve or something like that? Had about a, room full for each 
grade? , 

ES:. Right. And I didn' t kftpw that I didn't know anything. 
Of course, I made all A's, 'taut I- was so dumb — I didn't know 
that Europe was a continent-^! /thought Europe was a' country. 

Obs: You have—the curriculum again — if you say you were very 
limited. . .one year of sci^pre, couple years of math or...? 

ES: Yeah, I had algebra. J|See, we lived in Big City for four 
years.- I went to juiliorJHph school there, a large school, 
and one year to high schoS?, then we moved back to Small Town. 

Obs: So you had yo&r J,ast Couple or three years in..? 

ES: Last two years... ^ A 

Obs: Last two years in t Small, Town. 

- ' ■" ft ■ ' * * 
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ES: But in terms of school influence, I want to. say-, you 
know, I told you how bad my first year of teaching was. My 
second year 1 was .in a school in another Small Town where I had 
done my student teaching and it was an old, old school that 
was in a — what was becoming a slum area — but had been kft'own as 
* the Silk Stocking school for many years,, but when I was there 
I was the first man who ever taught there. The principal* had 
been there for 30 or 45 years and was a<phenomenal J.ady,who 
was a good friend^ of the Professor and. she thought that I had 
hung the moon. And* here again, I got a lot of reinforcement 
there. But it was. a school that was really, different. It was one 
that was for kids. My educational philosophy — I know, the 
first ^ear I taught at Big City I bet I gave 500 paddlings., 
The principal told me on the day out there that you need.to 
give some paddlings aind they will know /that you mean busiriess. 
All through the day, whop, whop, whop* All up and down the^ 
halls. It was a terrible school. When I went- there the next 
year and had kids that knew so much, I don't know that it was 
an innovative school as such— they didn't have teaifi teaching * 
and they didn't have non gradedness, but the're was' a perv^ive 
atmosphere about that school. Oh, what I was going to say, 
the first year, I remember reading in the newpaper <?ne day 
some educator was -saying that schools needed tg be more v .. 
responsive to tt*e students. instead*of having the students 
always h&ve to adjust suddenly to the -schools. Something *to 
that effect, it has been 25-30 yearsftago,* but i was incensed 
that anybody would write something like th'at, why of cours^ 
not. Schools should not change to fit the students. 9 1 

Obs: That is what schools are for) . , ' 

ES:% Yeah, now^ I went from that kind of phi?osophy to do a, 
you know, flip-flop; I'm not saying on that, part^cul^r issue 
a total flip-flop but in terms of my plvtlo^ophy, I did a total 
flip-flop. 8 • 8 



Obs: From when to when. 



ES: Well, I think the School in Small Town had a lot to do , 
with that in learning, hey, you can trust students, instead of 
seeing students as the enemy. Okay,; that is one that was a 
flip-flop instead; of .seeing an adversary relationship — between 
the teacher and the student— to see a facilitating, helpful ^ 
relationship. 

Obs: So that school was probably the only positive expedience 
that *you actually saw and modeled after, rather than other 
schools where you created your own solutions. I'm thinking of. 
your teaching £rincipalship--you did not really see such great 
teaching as you came up with solutions of your own^for partic- 
ular problems.. • 

ES: But there was nothing ini|pvative' about that School. 
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Obs: No, but there was a quality about the respect; for 
students that somehow struck you and... 



ES: And trusting students. 

Obs: They happened to perhaps accommodate into a spmewhat 
more structured, traditional way to that. This other thing * » 
that is hitting me I guess, and I'm trying to check, is r that 
earlier in Big City hundreds of paddlings and whataqt down the 
hall, what— I get the feeliifglthat of a kind of a strong 
Baptist moral sort of stance. ■ 0 '>:■ 

ES: Uh huh, The principal was a Baptist deacon. The one who 
told me to give some spankings that day so that they would v 
know that I meant business.*' • fc . ' ; 

Obs: I guess that that didn't do any violence to your own 
Baptist background as it were. 



ES: No, no, as a matter of fact..." £: : { m 

Obs: Well, what I'm really trying to get toward is, /was part 
of the shift that came in terms of educational philosophy, is 
there a corresponding shift in the religious philosophy or 
orientation? Because it has a kind of a heavy punitive old 
testament kind of ring to what r'm hearing, and the kind of % 
things that culminated at Kensington has a much more... 

ES: No, I think the religious change had already taken place 
several years before, when I started seeing, you know, the 
Bible teachings more for what they were really.; I think it is 
just that I had not worked through the intellectual* change, 
accompany it. % 1 1 

Obs: Okay, so that' was underway. ^ * . • 

ES: Probably. . - ' , ' V 

Obs: And that heavy paddling business was kind of the last 
stand of that earlier religious sort of thing that was now 
evolving into,.. v 

ES: Now, I have a lot of paddlings even when I — you know; I 
told you — when I was in teaching principalship thing. Where I 
was relying so much, on the kids' and trusting and all, but if 
they got beyond, I gave them a lot of latitude,' but I safd we 
do have fences, and if you go outside- of these fences then..; 

Otjs: you just widened the fence. 11 

ES: Yeah. . 




f 



Obs: They still got walloped whe^; they got out. 



v ES:' Yeahi 



SrSevefal pb iiits appear Wignif leant, about this rendition. Firsts ' 
.there 'were aspe'ct£?:6& fear ly sociallzat ion which appeared to shape* a; 

* ~ ' '. '"v • > -v v\:>, •■'■■''■•v v<v," ' T , * ;• , . ■. ... • v- 

rsqnality structure; hiid* leave ''a'" firm iiripriiit on a young, rural Soiith- 
mK^»tB boy .;>• Second, the J buimination/of this socialization prepared 
|r|rthre^ expediences ;^ one in college and.' two iti his early •/ 
^proi^s^mal c,areer> which seemed to give form and substance to his 
^du^^ftto^ii'deolbg^. ■ Let; us cons ide-r* each 6<£ : -these points in turn. •". 




Infs 'df ihferibrity 7 ; triggered by - s tdr ting school "early^ fmd • remaining ' ' 

?the -ypungest child % e|c£ class were remembered v clearly. A sensitive 

- ; - -> " A:': - * V'.; .v: ■ - 

natur^ *'lowk self esteem' as a child arid a strong need for reinfotctoent 

'^^^^^i^] iii^^^ ^aociaii^at ipi . Strong ;i:eiigip of 

'j^&^^ifcly^ ift^e^;^ a small, . highly conservative 

^ftm^i*^^. : Choice : l^ :? te£W k h^ as a career appeared to be one of default 

and yie^ iitst^ was seen as "horrendous" and only the 

rf^^ity to^.providirig suppott^for a wife and expected child . seemed to 

.^^P* h^^i the. t^assrjoom for a second year. • 



^ ex^rience during his college days provided Shelby with what he 
te^^Pan "influence figure." He referred to his small statuy^ and a 
l^^B^^feequate relationship with his father as significant factors 
looking to a low esteem* While at college, he became cj^rely related 

fwith a highly respected professor in his 70 f s who became, > to use 

, . . , , , >& , _ , 

, , : •■ ^ ■ . ? .. . ■ ■ 
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Shelby Vs words, "... a surrogate me^'j His." mentor preached, and; more 

importantly ; lived Broi^ingi^ reach should exceed ' ; 

1 s a heaven Vf^p^c^e stfciHng for quality left Shelby • 



kisVgtasp,\or what 



With an increased sense;; of s^lf 'wortH^and a iaste for excellence which he 
; credits as bei^ of utmost his world view. 

'Aga^ professional experience 

in Sma^l ^ The only male teacher in the 

eleinentaty school, he jichie^e^'^/lotf £f success and really got into it" 
Aand- additionally VaS s^ng^fed o utxfas administrator material by teaching ^ 

- ' ' ' ^ • ' ; 'V'% • ^Vv ; ■fe/'i'S' • ' ■ '• ' ... • .- > " " r '"" : ' v / 

epllf agyes • 5 After seyeitra^. ^a^^qil 'teaching, the post of teaching prin- 
cipal fbecaptte; ^vaii^i'e :^<i;.thi^ ? experience was singled out by Eugene as 



btl^ df vthe two professl^fflK. ^xpferiences , " . . . that gave me the commitment 

■ ' * ■ ' T ^- M • • 1 • 

.to an — — . v 

liirf^fc b^abs^^Srom many^piaSis hou^rs and, born out of necessity, it 



n alt^matiKr^OTf o^ time teaching principalship required 

; " '% ' >' ; * $$y j - " : "" ; " ' * T • 

^ be$abs;ei^|rom many-cia^r ™ J u — ~* — 4 

provided |i^k^hift' i to test assumptions about freedom and 




control, sMfuttttire and &exibility, intrinsic and extrinsic motivation 
^ which ■wereV-tp.r^come important building blocks of his eventual ideological 



V^edif and error:,' the trusting relationship which he had 

observed in highly structured settings was now being tested in a less- 
structure^^pvirt^iment with poor Mexican/ American kids rather than' the 
c^^ren of the "silk stocking" district previously observed. Coupled 
^ith v the irlditional paddlings, great gains in achievement and a perhaps \ 

f mor# importantly, real strides in self initiative and high self esteem 

v f . • ' 11 ; . * ' 

were^ noted in these students. 0 

The student growth, coupled with the bolstered self-confidence from" 

'< * v 

teaching colleagues seemed to add toward a second experience whii^rh was 
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named as the other significant e'veftt in shaping his ideology. Several 
-years prior to' this, his superintendent had- suggested he attend a summer 
Foundations in Educational Administration (FEA) program at the University 
of Southwest State. It appears significant that only after Eugene. had 
experienced success in the classroom did the idea of attending a work- 
shop devoted to innovative experiences appear appealing. The strong # 
experiential contribution to the ideological development might be 
elaborated or enumerated by reading, or scholarship but rarely did Etigene 
appear to acquire insights intellectually and apply them tc) practice*^' 
Usually the insights were gleaned from practice and then legitimated 
through reading or study in the more formal sense. It appears only 
fitting that this personal experience should shape his stress on 
practical, self initiated, hands-on experience. 

The nine-week intensive experience of FEA.JLs_;Icredited as having 
made an outstanding contribution to Eugene's growing belief in the need 
for change in the learning experience of youpg children. The freedom, 
self direction and trust established in the workshop setting appeared to 
be an ideal setting in which to forge the essential ingredients of the 
ideas which v were .to emerge in Kensington as the "institutional plan." 



The two ingredients often cited as important contributors to reform 
do not appear pre^tt in t\±s case. There was neither 3 powerful^ 
positive moSel in early ^childhood which inspired a malleable youth nor 

1 v 4 

was there a y painful .early educational experience which fueled a \ 
necessary change. In this case it appeared that early socialization 



created a readiness for early professional, experiences to have their 
shaping j^fect.. ' " - ■ '* t, 
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5*33 Complex Trarisf ormakion of Belief Systems: 
Reasq|iing Follows Intuition ^ 



. jr*vr** « ; , . . ' ' 

The very phrasing gf the topic, "complex transformation of belief 
systems 11 , suggests the conceptual thicket into .which we have wandered, 
arid the kind 6£'at'tetidant dif f iculties that are provoked. To this 

point we have argued for the necessity of/concepts such as beliefs and 

.belief systems. Further, we have' made/a strong argument of the need 
for a distinction between the' content and tfie structure pf belief sys- 
tems. Third, it.has seemed necessary for a distinction between belief 
systems and other aspectrs of personality, eg. temperament, ability, 
energy level. ' v 

The "complex transformation" part of our is^B 'heading will lead us 
to Rokeach for another set of distinctions,, then on to several additional 
implications. But first we need to present Mary. Radford T s views which 
stimulated these ideas. In our discussion of true Belief, we argued 
that the faculty sought out experiences that were similar to the Ken- 
sington experience. This proactive self determining aspect of the v 
staff members 1 actions is f major finding regarding personality influ- 
ences on innovation. n After her year at. Kensington Mary; moved to an 
adjacent district, in part Because of her husb|nci T s urging and the ex- 
haustion 'from her year at Kensington. {J^stie said: ^ : 

* Mapy Radford: Well, 1 1 was up until 2:00 every morning doing, 
.;>; you know, doing school work, getting packets- ready-- we had 
about 13 skill groups for our two levels and we thought that 
was individualizing and perhaps it Was and, you know, : //we were 
just really keeping up with every child every day, every hour 
. '. — like, my basic se.t up was a. huge table with all th£^w6rk 
* piled up. " . - >'../.. - 
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She commented this way about the school in an adjacent district, to 

which she had moved: . 

9 " ' " ■ * " :;■ ' , '* ' , 

MR: Okay, well, I just wanted to tell you that I felt--I 
don't think I was hited at Rains Road because of being at 
Kensington. It was d different, situation and all that, 1 but 

£|ji|ieve- that while I was there some of ; the' things that I 

^pfrobably were a reflection of Kensington. I think I- 
was respected for that, mainly being able to work with other 
people, and,- you know, sharing ideas and working together 

- with the classes and that type of, thing. Right before I ' 
left he had wanted to take a wall v out — have a wall taken out 
between two primary rooms 'and combine the first and second 

"' and do a team teaching thing there. He hadVasked me if I 
would do that. 

Obs: This is your new principal at Rains Road? 

MR: At Rains Rdad, yo^.know, and be the team leader.. And I 
really had to . give that a lot of thought and, you know, I 
felt that was challenging and would be fun and I told him I'd 
do it. And then we >were transferred so he. said no, you know, 
I'm riot going to do it*now because you're the only person 
that I have right now. 1 • 

\f. t Obs: So that was a direct spin off really from your experi- 
ence in that kind of arrangement at Kensington so.., 

i. MR:- Yes— I'm a rather low key person— -I didn't go in and say 
i, I have all ttiis experience. 

Mary Radford then moved across the country because of her husband's 
job change. After part of a year of golfing and resting, she begat} sub- 
stituting, , then moved to full time, and then ended up helping begin ^nd 
teach in a school with remarkable similarities to Kensington. The; Vista 
School's brochure could have come from the same pod as e Kensington ' s 
brochure: * »ff * * 

Vista is an open plan school, and is essentially what the word 
open implies. It's open to students, ; to teachers, to the com- 
munity, open to new. ideas, w new organizational patterns for 
instruction. .It's a controlled openness, deliberately designed 
" to support tjie instructional program arid its organization 

through large and small open area spaces. This gives the 
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design and the program a common feature, flexibility; Each 
area has a flexible physical arrangement which supports the. 
teaching program - to mee't^ the individual .needs of children'. 
The teaching strategies maximize the concept of team teach- 
ing, which the staff interprets to mean a mutual 3harin& of 
ideas, materials, students. and individual instructional, 
patterns. • t 



ISupport the flexibility of.. the building is the o r g an i z a t i o n'a 1 
pattern of students and teachers, enhanced by a variety of 
staff ing alternatives . • Vista was selected as a, pilot school 
under state legislation allowing the waiver of standard class 
size without the loss of apportibilment funds.- This offers 
the staff the freedom to plan their program with maximum use 
.of paid yLnstructional aides, college student aids, volunteers 
parttime teachers, consultants, high school aides and cross 
>age tutors. Such freedom gives- teachers an opportunity to 
further personalize the learning experiences offered to each 
child. v , (Doc. 1981) 



In the interview, her phrasing was this: 



Obs : I'm intrigued by that notion — can you make some more 
Gomparisons" of Vista- and. Kensington. You started talkin'g 
about the staffing— you said in some ways you had seen a 
similar pattern of closing down,... .: * 



MR^ Okay, a similar* — back to the staf fing--we had a staff 
much like Kensington— people .who were just so committed to 
this idea of innovation and individualized instruction and 
children being^able ,to learn in a way of discovery and ob- 
servation and make choices, you know, wise choices within 
the framework and that type of thing and we had team teach- 
ing and we had some people who were excellent teachers. /We 
didn't really departmentalized but at that time we had a*' 
little more money, because of the special funding. So we 
did have money for some science equipment that normally we 
don't have and a person in charge of the program. We had 
people who were— I guess they were .students and instructors 
who had been just fired -up by her to this type of education 
and wonderful people, .just great, very close to children. . 



Ironically, perhaps,, some of the same issues of parental concern 
which had occurred at Kensington, forced the. shifting of Vista School 
policy and practices to a more conservative, back-to-basics stance. 
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• -One of Mary's long term colleagues, and former team member at 

" • ■. • *''...*-• • ' • 

Vista, entered the discussion and made a comment regaffr^ng the faculty 

• • ' . . ■ . - . ' ■ • • , 

at Vista School: ' • : 

y •• ' v ; 

I'm glad you said "was" because it has certainly changed, 
and it's theme— it was based on a lot of things, it's very 
difficult to put it down into one particular sentence but I 
think I\ could start by* saying they wanted, to call it "kid 
' s"' country" and I think the basic theme was that the people who 
were>^hosen to be. there. were people who felt good about fchem- 
v, sel\^s— people who respected the next person, were not 
j.udgi^ntal and also in that, c^se because they Were not 
^jufig^ntal aboyt other people they also were not quick on ^ 
judgments abouts kids and that the ex..., they .were interested 
in experiences' for., kids which is usually, a little bit differ- 
- . ent than/the average school Where you're thinking about sub- 
jects and you're thinking about just -plain skills, 
v ' '■- - : - ' ■ ' * ; - 

■ " ' • • c . ' ■ • • , " ■ ■ 

A similar quality arid context of the belief systems is readily 
apparent he^e. at Vista.. - 



Mary's, friend- "elaborated, a farther point on two 6f\ their experiences 



together and its implicatipns , for 1 the success of the program: 



MR: Yeah, -we were in kindergarten six, years' and then ; the 
enrollment- went dbwn and I went "to first grade and th£n Mrst 
and second grade—a combination—for two - years and—but 'JSrior 
to that, we were in kindergarten fornix years -together ..f, ; 

/ ' ' . ;,■ ■ ; v : . c^//:** 

Friend:^ briginally v^ien the school opened we had want$i>to 
team tp get her but the enrollment .was -such beca.useithe^new.^ 
school^ areas the pew JiOmes weren't built; up so> she taught 
first; g^d^, I think it was the onty first gr^e in the ■■ ; * 
school .* ■■ - '*i'\yjjj^*'i% v \ " ' t- • ^ 

MR: " " \\ ■ . ' .. \ ~ ;r 

. Friend,:: 'VAnd I taught /kiridergarten and we 'dldn 1 t^'team but k; • 
did a lot of talking together antf a lot because we' had met 
eacrh. Mother before and phiipsbp^iaally those were the. begin- 
nings I think of really thinking abodt 'G|iildren and. activities, 
and how to, extend learning; .through activ|ltijes rather', than just 
£he ^>ure learning or the 'just ,tUe " pure ,. task on our. co^ncret^ > 
level' or ari abstract or a .paper pencil *epres|ntative- lev|l so 
we even, before we taught' together, we^did a lot^ of talking anti 
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* ^ ^l6i[of 'mutual- sharing" of ideas ♦ And I think', philosophic-* 
• ^ ally. I fcfiirik' that's the" key in team teaching A tha twit's been 
V my experience- now watching.other people team that if you're. 
;:not philosophically together, there really is very, little 'that 
v,. can bind you to ge therein terms of getting a gofcd solid pro- 
gram together. - * . ' 

. . [ v/ s - ..... \ ' .. 

u By' way' Jo f conclusion, we note this comment of Mary.s:.-. : 

- ■ ' ■ S- ■ ' ■ ' " '*';•.■ ' 

~ ' . ' '■ Obs: Was getting a two sentence, two word answer and we got 
cut o£f — I asked you whether your belief gystenTabout the 
'■ ' importance of certain things in education are very similar v 
t -now to What it was then* y ,' * ' •., ? < v * ' v 

MR: It really is similar now, and now I am able to uiiderstan* 
■ it better and able to,verbalize it better because of' the ex- • 
. pertences that I've had- I think I mentioned .to you before 
■ ; that a lot of, us ha^ this /feeling or philosophy but it was; \ 

' intuitive because of our love of children, or knowing chil~ ! 
. • ' '* dren arpund you and most of them, do, I think aijd thiS is what'- • 
4 / you want but you, you know^ we weren't being trained that wajr 

•. at that time..' I don't even know that we are riow. \ ; i|S \- : 

♦ Our^hypothesei .on the meaning for transformation of belief systems . 
is several, fold. Our teachers pick experiences and are picked for ex- 

■ »> : ■ ■ J J « ■ . '.■"*. ' * ' ' ■ , 

per.iences which amplify" and deepen the point of view. In effect, the 
experience and rationale follow" the intuitions. If that is more, gener- 
.! ally true, the epistemological .consequences are far " reaching. •' 1 ; 



4 



. Broadening and. 'deeping seems;* to mean ability to articulate the 

' ■■' ■ - V . \ ' • • ; • . . / 

position verbally. In Mary r s case it also seemed to mean being 'able to 

• . > • < . • ■ ft . t i • ■ ; • • • 

.practice, td make it work in additional kinds of settings, that is, with 
A r $ti4r stltf . as- team ^embers, ; and with different grade levels of young- * 
, ' sters.' this is a variant of bur discussion of the nature of experience 

v' ; - •• : . • - . : ' ;••-.;'* • ( - . • - - • - ' V . ; 

*. in 'hiring an jexp^rienc^d tgachep (Smith and Keith, 1971). 



Finally, the collegial quality exhibited. ;;iri,^.the comments of flary' s ' 



friend is. reminiscent of the ia^a'.- of social ' reality,, discussed- by w sbcial 
psychologists such §s. Festiriger (1950). and 'Berger. arid ■ Luckmati (1967) • * 
As teachers come together, talk , find, some'"' initial cbmmonalities; 
'philosophieV', they, begin *tp: construct* a* social reality that permits , :■ 
supports, and extend's;. their ' inifcial pet spec fives', and," in turn, ,alsp •» 
changes -tKe educational " ' 



^ In short, the most striking; d^pfifct v 6f Ktaryls comments, , ar^d the 

■' " • ' .■ ,v/ ■•y-Et y .y- -V. 4. .:.■■■"■/ ' - 3 " 

item that led us to* the labeL ■."xe&tffc±rigj*£ ^o 11 owsV intuit ion" is that 
mufch of- the complex tr'ansf orrnatibn/^s a process of, s.hArpfetti^g, defin- 

~ing, and, especxally, -integrating'* thgj/beliaf s^. : The integration 0 in- 

. :-■ "V ' ■ ^. '? \ -' -V ^H '.•^^>"''- i ' , ..^ • ' . ."' 

volvdd marshal ling furtfllet evidenc^r'4na^experience to solidif yf the'- 

'interdependence of the- felemerits in* t^» system; Epigfamma tically one 

might say , "make the system more., 'sy^enLlcv" y ",' . - ^ 



. These ideas seem to support, questi^ 1 ; and raise implications of 
several , parts of Rokeach' s position. In several places, b\jt perhaps 
most vividly, iri'l'he Three Chris ts 6£> tp33ffi^nti Rokeach ;makes a 



st-rbng argument for the distribution oh a.centr^ 1 " 

pefipherdl^iWenjsUbn.-'-. As.^we read.^him he -matces a four level argument 
which we .pr^sfent as'rFigure 31* ' 0 i ■ , <J{ 



Insert a Jigure 3).. abo*i4f here 

1 ... — ■ r — 1 : ... ■ . : - . •■ 



If' we ^ok a1:-our Kensington datk and the 'themes eg. reform as *>;■"* 
secular religion and you do. go home again in* terms of thesfe distinctions 



\. • 



!• Primitive 



2. 



Authoritative - 



/- • central,- core, basic, J . taken V 
for, granted items * : ' *' ~ : \ 

4 , deeply cherished, tolerate 

'differences *of .opinion, , tied ',to \ 
- reference .individuals^ and groups 



3. Peripheral - <fc 



Ij^consaquentiai - 



derived, less .important 
. d jotamica 1 %y , ft 



matters of taste aijd preference 



1 I*- 



• ■■ Figure 31: Rbkeach s Levels Deg^e^s of v 
Centrality of 'Belief s^. >; * 
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a most Important generalization appears. For this group of educators, 

innovative beliefs - team teaching, individualized instruction, are hot 

small inconsequential belief s. , They are much more central. Studies, of 

educational innovation that have a "tinkering 11 , "mechanistic", "simple" 

quality are missing the point. Schools won't change this way or if 

L 

forced autocratically won't stay the new way, because the, teachers hold 

beliefs that are too central and won't change so. readily. 

/ 

Second, we*"believe we have /built an argument for the continuing 

* •• . 

analysis of- "mutaal^adaptatipn* 1 , that is, user alterations of .innova- 
tions. These altjerations would seem to be partly for a fit with ^t he 
social situation and, from our analyses, with this- hierarchy or 
centrality of 'belief systems. * * ^ 

A third implication of the analysis concerns the reference groups 
and reference (charismatic?) individual^. As beliefs move toward the 
central region - authoritative attd primitive - thief importance of the 
school as a community arises . Faculties become stable social * systems 
with values,' norms, and golas which grow out of long periods of day^ 

r 

by day interaction and activities. Individual beliefs, sentiments, 

,./; - . . ■ ■ i. ■ 

♦shape and are shaped by these influences. Principals may have charis- 

• '• v 17 - ' - : 

matic roles in this. Schools, come to have identities. 



' 17 Volurae IV, Kensington Today (Dwyer, Smith and Prunty, 1983) vividly 
makes these points as the Kensington School faculty has moved toward a 
more traditional, conservative identity and position, 
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A fourth point concerns the selection of individuals, for the proc-. *• 



ess of educational change ipgnnovation, or.reform. 'At one level the 
originators of Kensington saw tfhat. clearly arid selected weM.. But edu- 
cational practice - be it innovative or traditional is not \dust. beliefs, 
v ^4t5 is also cbrrelate,d actions and skills. - The individuals need to be 
C^abie. to do things which exemplify their beliefs in action. Much of 

Anatomy was about the^multiple ki^vds, levels, and areas where this inte- 

. f ' :\/'- •,' • . "> - ■ 

gratify* *did not happen. \ / « 

". V ? »' " ' • // k . r •/ 

This thread of ^reasoning follows intuition" can be illuminated 
' - ' ^ ' / * '■.'**-■■ ■ 

and* summarized by rereading our long account in Section 4 of Alec and 

, Margie Thuraan. Item by item they seemed to intuitively make choices, 

that began oh farms in the upper midwest that led them in and out of the 

ministerial life, to Kensington, to a well-to-do private day school, to 

' t#e southwest, the antiwar communal movement , Ph.D. programs and event- , 

uallyto State. College and St. Joseph's College. In the course of that' 

they developed a comprehensive, reasoned perspective or belief system. 

Our illustration from Mary RadJord's comm/nt, is a similar but more 

specifically drawn illustration. 

* 1 /.:.. ■■ ^ 

5.34 The Experiential Funnel: A Mbclel of Developmental Tasks - 

ancf Belief Systems >. 



Among some, educational social scientists these <j^iys considerable 
discussion occurs regarding the nature, importance,- and interrelation- 
ships of micro analysis of interactional processes ' in snlall groups, * 
families, and classrooms and ,the macro analysis of larq^ societal ^ ^ 
forces involved in social change and cultural reproduction. Jules* 
'Henry's, Culture :Aga$nst Man aid C. Wright Mills' Sociologi cal Imagination 

7i - j ; . 36i ■ 384 ■ ' 



were early attempts to raise suct\ agendas.- Much of the literature in 

the new sociology and critical theory have extended those early efforts. 

R&fcher' than * tease our way through that literature,' as important and 1 

necessary as "that is,\ we miist content ourselves with a simple obS£rv,a- 

tion. A middle level of analysis o£- the environment, the culture, the 

social .world, seems important as we view our dat£. A set of events, • 

> * « » 

broader than the .moment to moment micro ^analytical level but narrower 

than the broad and 'large social class,; economic system^, or institu- 
tional analysis seeing to f it the topography of our data, j "Middling" is 
the label we give it. As we read, reflected and analyze^ our protocols 
we were struck by the importance of "life's problems", the middling to 
large events which seemed to be shaping the belief systems .of our group 
of innovative educators. It wasn't until we Tead Sue Norton's comments 
that the concept of developmental tasks re-entered our consciousness. 
It arose in the context of comments regarding her career and the death 
of her father: - ^ * 

4 « » 

Sue N: My professor had recommended that I get. into that 
program 'cause it would be fast — just a year of the kind of 
thing — kind of program. He thought T'ci be interested. £n > 
without a lot of tedium "that goes into some teacher ed" pro- 
grams that go on and^on and on. Then as I §aid, I came here 
/. and taught 'cause my Mother was here alone so I came back to 

live with Mother for three years. Met my husband at. that 
time, ^decided we would never get together, so I left teach- . 
ing, left Ilocksville, left him, we were not married at the- 
time, and, went back to City University again to work on a 
/ Ph.D. in teather trailing, which is probably tfie'worst 
possible program, degree -program for me that I could have 
been in. It just: in ho way fit where I really belonged. My 
goal was to have something so that I could come home, be with 
.Mother for awhile because it was -not easy for her, being t 
alone, she was young and was employecf but she was totally » 
alone here. We have no - family here at all so .she was com- 
pletely isolated in the midwest. t 



/ 

/ 



When reasons arfi^yi^H^^ck, an almost, infinite regress', a 




variety of social s tr uctlra 'appear^ and shortly one is / 

critiquing aspects of Ametit|^P^ % ciety : ; ^ ; . ' " ' , . 

LMS: t But no family^ in that sense? " - . 

SN: No family /in ^db^at sense ahd* I ddn T t know how familiar ■,*■ 

you are, with 52 y^^old widows 'whose friends are all couples- /• 

PK: Tough. r '' ■ ' * ' j _ *• v 

SN: Yeah, and you don't have f rierids whed^you^e a widow in 
that "case unless you^have individual—she waVuie' first 4 one , 
widowed in the group and she had acquaintances ,at v the office 
where she worked but they're not the same as the people that 
you T d done everything socially with your husband. Very much 
1 alone and it was. — that was clearly a reason. . . ( > 

; ■ ' . - . . ;o : ' ■ : \: V ' • 

Once again, we are dealing neither with absolutes nor with , a haifd .de-^ 
terminism, rather 'with the complexities, the various cpritengencles* and 

v r ~t .i 

the difficulties of choices and decisions. . ' . » 

What we are sayine seems both -obvious and profound at the same 

■ C - ? . 1 - ' - ; 

time. First, just in 'the course 'of being a human being life presents a 

• "series of problems, tasks, experiences which* an individual must cope. 

\ At its simplest one is born andlon& dies. Along the wajr one grows up 

> i • /« . ' -• • . • 

in a family,' with parents and frequently siblings', one goes to ele- s 

. men tar y. and high school, and Sometimes college. Later, arfe mus't find a 

1 -way to support oneself , to decide about friends, .'spouses, children, 

■ u aging parents, and so forth/ In part; these tasks are set bijylogxcally 

and,' in'pjart, by the 'culture. These influences also "frame alternatives ^ 

* ■'■ , ' ■ ■ ' * ■ * 
for the resolution' of the tasks. . 
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Some years ago- Havi'ghur st (1948, 195'3> analyzed and presented 

• • • «s \ P •■ ■ . . . ; ' \ 

if \\ 



clusters -of these 'developmental tasks' 1 fr|pi' early, adulthood, middle 
age, and later maturity'. 1 .Figure 32 presents these. s, 



Insert Figure 32 about here 



More recently Erikso^(1950) , Gould (1978)., Valliatit \ (1977), 
Levirisbn (1978) and pothers have brought the complex issues of adult 
development to center stage. Psychologists had )s|cognized earlier the 
powerful effect of child development and adolescent stages but have 



failed . to see the piowier. of adult developmental tasks on life careers 
ahd life decisions. Clearly, for Sue', marriage, parenting, and the 
.death of her Father were significant events whictu can not be omitted 
in the equations describing career pattefns and belief systems^' . 

beyond one' s biology atid ,ane' s' culture 'setting the tasks, which v 
are, at the. same time, both discrete and interrelated items, we want « 
to argiie that^ for our population of individuals there ocWs, a cum- 
mulative self selection as well. People .position themselve£ in 
differeht ways for the later biological and cultural problems anjd 
options— the developmental tasks. Overall, thi3* positioning or ; ; 
coping we have labeled; the. experiential funnel in. that it constrains, 
cumulatively, the direction of one's life. The aspects of life his-, 
tory we ha\ire focused upon aire belief systems and careers. Figure 33 
indicates our- view. ' \ . 



* Insert Figure 33 about here 

' ; i . i J- ft - 



■ A. 5 Tasks of early adulthood C18-30) 

* . 1. selecting a mate , ' 

2. learning to live witira jnarriage partner 
3; starting a family •■ . ■ \ " / 

4. rearing^ childreiT * 

* *5. managing a hosae v ^ 

6. getting started in an occupation > 

7. taking /on civic responsibility ; 

8. finding^a congenial sodial grdup - * 
, j t 

B. Taqjq* of middle age (30-550 ' 

if achieving adult civic and social responsibility 
^ 2. establishing and^malntaining^an economic 
standard of living 
, 3. assisting t;een-age children to become responsible 
and TiappV adults ^ V 
". . 4. developing adult leisure-time activities < > ' .[ 

5. relating one's self to one's spouse as a person^ 
6* accepting 'and* adjusting to physical changes ~o*f 

mictdie age 
7. adjusting' to aging^parents • 

~C. Tasks of later maturity ,(65^ ) 

1. adjusting to decreasing physical strength and 
\ ' health r v r ' 

. * 2. adjusting to' retirement and"' reduced income 

3 t adjusting to death of spous^ 

4. establishing an explicit affiliationg with one's 

age group ' ■ 
*5. meeting social and civic obligations * • 

, 6. establishing satisfactory physical living % 

arrangements *, 

- . ' f 



Figure 32: Developmental Tasks of Adulthood * 
(after Havighur st, 19*53) 
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Figure 33: > DeveloppMtal Taslcs and the Experiential Funnel 




The conception of experiential funnel allowed us to synthesize 
and to integrate other aspects of the origins, development and trans- 

- • ; t . 

formation of belief systems in the "lives ancj careers of educational 
^ innovators. „ One of our arguments about belief systems is that belief 
systems, perhaps as with all ."systems" area set of interrelated items. 
Second, the ea'sy, and important, dichotomies such as the split be- < 
tween the structure of beliefs and the content of beliefs eventually 
twist and turn into more complicated relationships. Metaphorically, 

9 

"there's a double helix, in "there some where." One might say we don't 
believe (sic) that it's been found a yet. Third, the beliefs that have 
to do with educational innovation, educational reform, and/educational 
..change are not simply "tacked on" nor are they easily malleable vthat 
any Tom, Dick, or Harry administrator or curriculum developer can 
juggle or jiggie whimsically for his or her new fad. Some pieces come 
very early, as some of our group knew from early elementary school 
days that theywanted to be a teacher or as aspects of nurturance and 
reform were built into their personality. A chunk of their self con- 
cept got differentiated out .early. 

Fourth,, once defined, the individuals, even as youngsters, -seem r 
to select and move toward experiences that developed further images and 
correlated skills, and sustaining attitudes — the experiential funneling 
of experience. AtJ one level, we are entertaining arguments about the 
most fundamental con^trual of human nature J £. F. Skinner notwith- 
standing, we are a long way from John Watson's early behavioristic 
.^allying cry: * v '. 
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Give me & dozen.tie&lthy infants, well formed, and myNnm . 
specified world to, bring them up in and I'll guaranteeMfo 
take any one at random, and train him to become any type of 
specialist I might select — doctor, lawyer, artists, mer- 
chant, chief, and, ^es, even beggar-man and thief. 
• - r, (Watson, 1930, p. 104)' 

- We sketch out the complications iif this aspect of our x model of 
experiential funneling by references .to several of the teachers — Kay 
Abbot, Sue Norton, Claire Nelson, and Bill Kirkham. All of them spoke 
^concretely to items which facilitated our thinking about, the model. 



Where this funneling is chance ^and where it is purpose and where r 
it is conscious or unconscious is not plear. The complexities of those 
determinants seems apparent in Kay Abbot's return to the community in 
which she grew up, manifestly to get married. Shq returned. also to 
the school where she had interned as a student teacher: 

PK: You mentioned going into a team arrangement in Hogahstown, 
and then following that with a self contained class. Do you 
recall that, any adj us tments^ doming 'of f of the Kensington ex- 
perience? Did you feel that "that was a more r traditional set- 
ting? Did it, do you have any feelings as you. think baqk on 
Hoganstown? , . 

*? * 
KA: Oh certainly, it was a very much more conservative type 
of situation. I missed it. There are a lotpf things that 
were happening at Kensington that = certainly affected my teaclj^ 
ing, very positive in tetos of what happened. But, it was., 
yes, far more conservative situation. But- it was- still a team 
situation. Although the first thing, I was teaming with the 
conservative member of the duo that " I had originally been in- 
volved with. The person whose place I took became*. a- principal, 
of a school in 1 Hoganstown, and has done just dynamic work in 
innovation im his school. No doubt the most innovative school 
ill the city is the one that he.now operates.^ And periodically 
we have grade school rehashings of educational theot^ and I 
guess we were always the two that loved to , bait one another, 
and have go-rounds about education. The school in'which I be- 
came involved had the more conservative member of that team. 
It has an extremely conservative principal." 
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Elsewhere we commented that she was "moving toward conservatism. 11 . . ^ 

^ ' Also, somewhere 'along the line an individjoal needs to learn, so it 

seems, to evaluate one's basic, .experiences, isolate them from the less 

relevant or less intrinsic^to the 9ccupation, and build that into plans 
and decision making. Sue Norton's story continued: ■> . 

\ - , / f \ ' . • ■ ' ' , ..-'"V. 

LMS: Ybu -said. you "had; ups and tfownsas ybu'frere teaching 
here in the self contained classroom^ vjhat does that mean'? 
. * ■ And mostly downs, if I heard you correctly. 7 ' . ' 

SN: ^Right, you did hear me correctly. . I think the reasonj I 
enjoyed Kensington was because it was supportive/ iof team ! 
teaching situations, J reallj^do . Here' in, a self vcontaihed 
K. /' . classroom the. things* I did very well as a teacher were not ( 
six hours a day, five days a week kinds of things. I—my 
classroom management never was very good. Well, it didn't 
matter ^that much at Kensington 'cause someone else was .manag- 
ing at the same time. The things that I x didn f t ido. we'll ^as'va 
teacher were masked th&re and when' all of & sudden I got«*in 
on my own I realized I had 22 kids, 28 kids one year and "29 . 
the third year, that I was responsible for all >day; 

LMS: And that was much more the kind of creative language* 
. arts, as I recall? ' ' 

SN: Right, exactly. 

LMS: One of the things you had a real high on?. » V>, - 

k SN: Yeah, right, creative' writing, . language arts, ! enjoyed ' 

( , beginning math but I -enjoyed* — okay, I enjoyed teaching math 
at Kensftlgton, because we made it up as we went along. Here 
I was plugged into a series, I was plugged into a reading. . 
series that I didn't like, I was plugged into a math series 
that I didn't like. The curriculum was determined by a text- 
. book publisher or a group of them 'c&use We didn' t. have every- 
thing from the same publisher but it wa 9 'Very much directed. 

v ' y * • « ; ■ r * ■ ; ■ 

LMS: Was it the' directed part or was it the multiple kind of 
responsibilities like classroom management? 



SN*: Combination, tru£ly a combinatipfi—the rewards were, so 
much fewer in the three years I was teaching in a classroom. 
Oh sure, there were still rewards, I mean individual kids ai 
moments of — that first glipmet whdn you. know.. their first^jmad; 
. ing really makes the dif f erence , or when he writes his ^^j^st 
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story alj, by^himself^ you know, there were highs of that 
, naturg but they weren't oft^n enough' to make it worthwhile,. 

4 ' 0 ' .. . : 

* .* \ • ! 

The more we talked with our^ collegial subjects the' more our- r * 
•• . /r « ■ % 

patterns resembled *j igsaw puzzles than orderly linear mechanical draw-^ 

ing diagrams. Claire Nelson picks up on a move to "more conservatism*' <; 

but then her^ comment s\ detail a« more jigsaw puzzle type changel * . ! 

• 4 PK: I would l^ike t.o- ju^t ask you, as' I , saw the school today, 
4 i. I was struck in maiiy ways by the similarity of Kensington". 

Not physically t!he building but the same type of program, b * 
could well' have justjieen both. How do H yot* think ^you're . 
V .'different as a teacher from ISryears ago .at Kensington? I 
know your teaching is somewhat special to that.- But let's* 
* assume you were a transition age, how ; We\ you different, if t \ 
- "at. all, from Claire Nelson? > . \ K v ' 

* . v ... \ 

CN: I . think I've become more, conservative. < I'm looking at 
pupil achievement in a different way. I think I started^ at 
i Kensington — I was more interested and.morfe concerned aTpout 
"'l the prpqess antf I'm looking more. at the pVpduct now. Process 
- * gf.s. important but J want a concrete outcome^ I want to see 
•v- they have progressed in acquiring these skills or in acquiring 
> w skills, I think I'm looking 'for more concre^eness and maybe 
V that's the, parent in me too, that wants to *b^ sure my child 
- \ * is achieving and is progVessing and I heed soijie sort of 



ft 



The' tape ran out.. We began again: 



A 



PK: A genera:! question. What difference, if any, in you 
teaching style, teaching philosophy? Yoirhad commented tliat 
ypii yere a" bit product oriented than at t^at time^ ,You wire 
interested in qeeing "where the process led and suggested that 
maybe part .of it is parenting. Are there other things thpt 
contribute to one's change of perspfective in teaching? * Other 
factors that may have helped in that shift? Is it. the nuinber 
of years of working with children or...*.? c \ \ 

CN: 1^ think, some of it is-tHat. Some pf it's experienced and 
I'm" sure I've "picked up on the attitude .of our teachers and 
I've picked up on the attitude of parents and what they're 
expecting- of', their school. At the time of Kensiiigton, 3j was 
..totallyv immersed in educators and living with educators. Now 
my worlcH^is' tnofe predominantly parents who 1 have a variety of 
occupations and I gueSs ..you pick up on these kinds- of bits of 
information that they are constantly either 11 questioning or 
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j commenting on what they see happening in the school that they 
like or that they don't like^aiid most of it boils down to the 
teacher • They really like what a certain teacher is doing or 
the way their child 1 grade' works together dr very much hoping 
that their child has not gotten into a class with a certain 
teacher and . .... . .. 

PK: That would argue that parents probably ought to be in- 
volved, a bit ntore in -the shaping of the school, the , curriculum 
the teaching of- skills, if npt making a professional comment t 
at least adding a perspective to it because it seems 'to have 
had a lot of influence -on you. ♦ 

CN: And we're getting a lot of parents' into the school/ We 
see a lot of them just sitting and visiting to get a better 
perspective of what is happening. They're talking with the . 
teachers more generally arid mor^ frequently. It is a very big 
thing. Parents are in there, in a lot -of cases, serving as • 
volunteers, helping correct papers, helping listen to children 
read and as- they .become more familiar with the school, they're 
a lot more supportive and a lot less critical in a negative, 
tear-down .sort of way . They're critical because they see the 
good and * they want "to know why it all isn' t good and why all 
of the cnildren are not having exposure to the teachers they 
see are really outstanding. 

- V 

PK: Are there other difference^ which you have more emphasis 
on reading or math or science or less or changed or shifted- 
any in the amount of importance that you attached to subject 
matter or are there differences that were observed if we were 
. watching you work with a group of 25 — -would we see differences 

CN: I've shifted downward in my interest in working with * 
children. I originally preferred the older children and I'm 
not sure if it is a 1 factor of being a parent or that I am 
working more exclusively with the primary age children but 
I've become a. lot more comfortable with them and a lot more 
interested in their development and I think I'm seeing that 
if you get a firm foundation atld a really good base for attack 
ing reading and you really start an interest in reading, a 
good base of math skills, that this will take you along into 
your learning how to learn, into your study of anything you 
might choose to study. So I think my interest has shifted 
downward age-wise and I somewhat lost sight of what's going 
on in the uppSr "elementary grades although I've gotten in- 
volved in a ccmple of District-Committees wo'rking 6n program 
development at the Middle School. So I f m f picking, nip on this 
again. I guess. I'm going to be up about the fourth or fifth 
grade in my experiences at this point but* I'm see^jg a strong 
need for basic skills and after that, you can learn most any- 
thing because you've got the tools to learn with. 
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PK: What about subject matter 'emphases? Have they changed?* 
Are they any different in the importance you would attach to ■ 
— any of the usual, Subjects?! 

f CN: I don't think' so. ~I don't s£e a real need for a lot of 
factual information to be tested.* This is what you're going 
to lBarn and you must know these various facts. I think you 
learn.it" or you remember it because it's of interest and it's 
of that" importance to you and I think if the children are 
interested in learning and they have, again, the^ tools or the 
skills to go ahead and read with, to try out exper imentSj the 
fa-cts will just kind of stick with them because they've $a4 
their hands on experience.- I think I'd still like to watch 
them pursue the depths toward any subject that they would be - 
# most interested in.- And a lot of it goes back to the teacher. 
THe teacher can turn them on to get excited about their study- 
ing. I think the^ factual content will^take care of itself . 
I've /no research or anything other than/just a gut reaction * 
to that but I really, truly think that when you have enough 
internal motivation, you'll take care of the subject matter. 



The interplay of parenting, the community of teachers and the 
community of parents-, and the diversification of professional experience- 
with young children, all se^t to be pushing the transformation of her 
.professional beliefs. * 

~ At* the more macro level, in our conception of the experiential 
funnel, the concepts of environmental variety and exposure are key eleV 

ments. Environmental variety, as the common meaning implies, refey„ to 
the degree of variation from social -uniformity to social variation which 

.an individual encounters in his or her early professional life. Many* * 
critics of 20th Century American life see an increasing uniformity and 
standardization of American culture, including schools, as one of the 
tragic trends of today. In pur view, the extreme case does not exist. 
The innovators in dur sample seem to talk about the chinks, cracks, and 
crevices in that uniformity and their coming -to grips with that. Bill 
Kirkham. is not unusual in . this regard, for the group of innovators: 
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BK: -I # graduated from State Teachers College in 1952, which 
is a sta'te school. That wasn f t an innovative school at all, 
it was just a straight Bachelors of Science and Education, 
and I had--my basic training was in.sfcience, science educa- 
tion and in social studies. So I ended up with enough hours.* 
for a double major in essence and I started teaching in a 
little town Over at Thomasville, which is over. by Liberty, 
just a, little bitty ol 1 town of about 3,000 and'l ^faught 
there for three years. And -from tfiere I moved here. 

LMS: OA, to Lafayette? < 

BK: To Lafayette, the superintendent "at the time was a' former . 
teacher of mine and I was ready >f or a change.. I picked up the 
phone and called him and he said sure, come on, and I taught 
history her^,, what I'm doing , now, more or less, not the same, 
you know, courses, but I taught history here in' oh, let's see, 
I came over in I guess the fdll of: — oh, that^Would be 1960. I 
taught three years at Thomasville. I taught here for two years 
and I left. I was teaching here and^ returned to State Univer- 
sity and began t<j work on my masters degree. Returned and be- 
gan working on my masters degree in curriculum development and' 
administration* at State University.' I'd already begun to de- 
velop an interest -in administration and curriculum development 
and when I was in a class with a chap who was the elementary 
supervisor at Millersville he suggested to the superintendent 
.at Millersville that I be employed and they employed me as an 
elementary v principal at Millersville. I must have... went over 
to Millersville about, oh, 1962, a couple of years before I 
went to Milford. I went to Millersville then as an elementary 
principal and without any 'elementary experience, which was kind 
of interesting. The superintendent like me a lot, put: me in . < 
the best elementary school in the sense that -the' socio-economic 
section of town' and the clientele and that kind of thing that 
was really good. 

I becarfle very interested in curriculum and began to work in 
curriculum reform in several areas there at the elementary 
school for, my owh knowledge more than anything else. At the 
time and in conjunction with what I was doing at the University 
but mostly for my own knowledge, so that I would know what the 
elementary curriculum would look like. And I began working in 
revising the science program, revising the music program, re- 
vising the P.E. program. And the basis for these revisions, 
in essence was to take a real close look at the scope and 
sequence of what was going on within the nature and structure 
of the discipline. In the process of doing this, I began, in 
an a joining teachers 1 lounge to the office, and I turned the 
teachers 1 lounge into a curriculum room at Millersville. We 
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put , 4 x 8 f panels on the wall. As Spanman was^walkirig- around 
with his open school model, I began walking around, with cur- 
riculum models, in a different part of the. state, ;drawing 
lines and interrelationships and interdisciplinary approaches 
that became obvious to me. I began talking with teachers * 
about what could.be done, as they progressed through their 
sequential curriculum. This all came' about in conjunction 
with the non-graded schools n Or* it all' came about in con- 
junction with, well, Goodlad's book on the non-graded school 
and everybody 1 s interpretation of^Goodlad's book, if you re- 
member, there were many interpretations. 

LMS: So you "tAre reading that stuff at the time? . . \ 

* ' . . \ 

BK: Un huh. 

LMS: You didn ? t know Goodlad for instance, at that time? 
BK: No. 

PR: Did any of that come out of your graduate work? 

BK: State University was still pretty traditional at this, 
particular point in that some of the professors hadn't 
progressed to Goodlad and. even Tyler , they were still 
following professors who were there on campus. But at any 
rate I was developing these charts and doing my own studies 
— interdisciplinary studies— and talking\with teachers about 
ways of cooperating and ways, of working together anci ways of 
doing this and I'd worked with several *f my staff members 
and kind of got them turned on. And one day a salesman 
came by — a lot of salesmen came by in those days— but one 
in particular came by and. he was a representative for the 
Book Company. And he saw the charts and he saw the work and 
he said, "Say, you really need to talk to the Director of 
Curriculum at the State Department of Education." That was 
in the days whence was curriculum director, I don f t know 
if you remember him or not... 

LMS: No, I don't know him. 

BK: As State Curriculum Director he put out the curriculum 
guides for. the teachers and they served as resources for. 
discussion and guieds. The salesman Rjut me in contact with 
him and he came over and they both liked what I was doing 
so much that he suggested that I go to Chicago where the 
Book Company was located. I went to Chicago a time or two. 




They weren't chomping at the t>it but interested enough to say, 
you know, keep us informed and they brought us back a time or 
two. Even before I left the State .Curriculum Director said, 
"Bill, I'm going to want you to come to the State Department 
and we're going to be getting some Federal money, ESEA is 
. v going to be passed and we're going to be getting Title I, 

S 'Title III, Title IV / and Title V." And he explained all the 
Titles to me that were on the drawing board and he said, 
"Sill, I'm going. t9 want, you to come to Capital City* to work 
'/ with me, I'd really like -you to work with me. in curriculum 
but if we 'can'. t swing that, I'm gonna want to get you in one 
of the Titles so that you can work with innovation and what , 
have you . " . ■ t • * # . * . 

• • • . . ■ .>'.;>' 

Bill's experiences carried overtones of the experiences we recounted 

in the careers of Kensington' s administration and male teachers. At this 

point we focused a bit differently, although not incongruently with our 

earlier' analyses. 'Figiire / 34 captures what we have labeled "exposure 11 a 

very important concept in the cpnceptioir of experiential funneling and 

the ultimate shaping of belief systems. ; . ^ " . . 



Insert Figure 34 about here 



Military service is another one of those large experiences which 
carries a major kind of impact. Bill K3,rkham had been detailing his 
extensive professional experience with the Civil Rights movement. We 
broke in and raised a question which pulled the following response 
regarding the military: ^ 

PK: ' If I could digress for a moment — I'm fascinated firs't 
of all, with small town^prigins and the kind of origins of 
bigotry, racial attitudes, and so on. You've acquired, 
somewhere along the line, a great deal of sensitivit\to 
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Figure 34: Environmental Variety, Exposure* and 
Belief Systems in Kirkham's Life Experience - 



cultural and racial issues evidenced by the examples of the 
comments to students as you were walking out or developing 
a bi-cultur^l pifpgram in Appalacrla or dealing with 
Appalachians or dealing with, this. Is there' anything back 
there^. somewhere in childhood, adolescence, because Rural 

State is, not; the best place to grow up free &?om racism? 

. ; * * 

BK: I w6nt to the. high schopl here.. It wds a segregated 
school, I didn't know the Black kids were getting on the 
bus here and 'going to Millersvllle to school, ^ never 
-thought about it. - » 

^ LM§: The Black kids from Lafayette? . 

BK: Yes, I didn't know that in' high ' school*. ' ' 

PK: Just assumed theyweren t going to school or # ,.? » 

BK: I didn't even think aiout it, you didn't either, * 
probably before desegregation. My best friend in the 
service was Black. The service was recently desegregated 
•and I met a fellow from Chicago and I liked him and we" 
■* ' became friends and he taught me that .just because he was 
> Black was no sign he was \right or wrong. I kind of look 

at it this way too, though, and I have' over the years, as / 
you know, I came from nowhere too — I mean— I caiae from the 
lower socio-economic level, my father was a custocLian and 
he worked for the Railway Express and we lived near poverty 
all the time. , 

. J ■ ■ 

LMS: Common working man in^that sense? 

BK: Yeah, when I was growing up I could go to where good 
parties or bad parties were going on and I could always 
relate* to the kids so I've never had many problems with 
racial or cultural relations. ■ * 

LMS: But no big event in .your life as it were, in the 
contact^in the service was the first major contact across 
races and that kind q£ thing? 



BK: No 



.The richness and variety. of the kinds of experiences which 
<?ccurred in the making of the group of innovators seemed to run 
through most of the interview protocols. Bill Kirkham had been 
telling of his experience in the service in the Korean War: 
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BK: II was at State Teachers College the year before — going 
into the service just months before the Korean War was over. 

LMS: Did you go^overseas? * 

BK: No, didn't go overseas — I completed basic training and 
completed leadership training for rion-coms« — leadership 
course. And the War ended before I got out of school so 
I was lucky, in that respect, for the remainder of my en-' 
listmejnt rank was frozen so I never moved up or anything 
,and,I didn't re-enlist or didn't try 1 to. go- to O.C.S., I' 
'tfas just putting in my'time. But i enjoyed it in the sense 
that I taught in * the service. — they sent me to leadership 
school and I got— I had platoons. Then they sent me tQ 
C.B.R. school which is Chemical/Biological and Radiological 
Warfare and I taught that, so I had some teaching experience 
that goes clear back to my 19 or 20 year old period and I 
guess that helped to formulate what I wanted to do. - ' - 

LMS: So that w ^s congruent with what, your interest was In 
science at that time too? 4 • „ ■ \ 



BK: Oh, I ^guess — well, when I went back;; to State Teachers 
College and I was working o^ my undergraduate degree in 
social studies I asked myself along the way, well, what 
good is it going to do? And it was the^age when science 
was beginning to open up, Sputnik and those kinds of 
changes. I went ahead and took science courses and ended 
up in a go.od teaching combination. 

LMS: Had you gonfe to State Teachers originally to be a 
'teacher or did you have any notion what you wanted to do 
as a kid in high school? " 

BK: Oh yes, I went to college on a music scholarship — I 
played in a -band here and went on a music scholarship but 
in my first year I decided not to pursue music and pursued 
another interest. f 

PK: Got interested in teaching music initially? 

BK: J Yes, I thought I would become a music teacher . in the 
fail* of 1952. « • . < 

LMS: Where did that musi,c business come from? Had you 
played in school bands?- ! 




"BK: x Yes, I 'got a coronet when I was in junior high and. 
played and worked my way up to the first chair in the 
local v band here! * " > 

LMS: Lessons, at school or private lessons or a mix or.-.? 

BK: Mostly at school, we.. went through three band directors 
when I was here-, so there wasn f t all that much continuity. 
And I didn't really learn all that much music But I could 
blow fair and at the time I was recruited to go to* State 
Teachers College, and that f s what I was really—the lady 
just came around with a little bag like, we all carry and *■ 
^she had scholarships, one or two hundred dollars. It was 
ait* incentive to go. I mean you get the prestige of going 
to a state school and you get a scholarship and they get a 
recruit. It was a fair tradk at the time; 

PK: Still playing? ^ . .' 

BK: Oh, I don f t pick it up much any more — the dogs howl 
(laughter) — it's sitting in there on a shelf — I like to do 
it. It's not ^ something that I do much any more. 



School band, £ music scholarship, military lervice, and the "V 
personal contacts, the chance factors in the timing of the war!s end, 
and an opportunity to teach while in the Army all got built into his 
experience, antecedent to his teaching and curriculum development 
efforts. . , 

Finally, when we try to puU the experiences of several of the 
"faculty, and especially with a focus on Bill Kirkham, we find a more 
elaborated conception of the experiential funnel and the development 
and transformation of belief systems. - .:' ' 



Insert Figure 35 about here 
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Figure 35: The Experiential Funnel: Variety, 
Developmental Tasks/ and Belief Systems in Education '' 




■ V • ♦ 

In conclusion, we have" been arguing the importance of belief sys- 

. terns in the analyses of . the individuals involved in educational innova- 

tion. Second, we ltav& focused here on the origins, development" and -. 

transformation of those belief systems., Third, under the £abel, "the 

experiential funnel" we have argued a return to the, idea of develop- 

mefttal tasks, a term popularized early by Havighurst (1948) and Tryon 

and Lilienthal (1950). It. is a "middling" conception* between micro and 

* * 

macro analyses o'f social and personal events. It seems very helpful in 
ordering our data. * 

> 

5.4 You Do Go Home Again 

■ \ 

5.41 The Anomaly 

^j^of the most surprising and unanticipated anomalies in our re- 
search is caught 'in the phrase, "You do go home again." In the initial 
staffing of the Kensington School, part of the innovation was searching 

f the country, mostly the middle west region, for the .best faculty avail- 
able, a rare and unusual elementary school staffing pattern. ^The . 

^majority of teachers came from places other than Milford and its metro- 

pplitari area.' After Kensington, many of the administrators and faculty 

■ , , \ ' - > * < 

wandered widely geographically on odysseys or crusades, as we indicated. 

earlier in this monograph. But many, and several in staking fashion, 

returned home, tha-t is, ended u^ geographically close p where th^y had 

begun. Unraveling this; anomaly is at the heart , of the discussion in 

this section.* . 
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A related, second puzzlement lies 'the, mixture of a return' to 
earlier values, attitudes, and belief sW soipe and the .centrality of 
early life experiences for others. *The image we "had was one of child- 
hood influences which would, not go away or" which, kept .playing them- 
^selves out in the current or » contemporary struggles regarding 'their 

belief .systems, another, ieindjpf going "home.* ';-:\ ■ ' 

»■ . . 'I * * /. ' "• v* .' • ' 

A third ingredient to the. anomaly is that tridst, but pot all, re- 

turned to. positions and -careers "considerably; higher in: status — Deans, 

Vprof essors, administtators— than their parents, who* tended to be "poor 

but hard working and proud."*. It is 4l most as though, , in their return, 

they had something to prove to themselves, their families, or .their 

communities. . * ~ 

/ - f ' .. ■ • « 

Finally, one of the mast interesting aspects of 'the anomaly in 
the natural history of belief" systems Arises in the contrast between 
two of the of f hand labels each of which seemed to capture so much 
meaning: "old reformers neither die j nor fade away" and "you do_ go 
home again." The former captures the basic meaning that the person- 
ality systems and , the belief systems within the personality system 
are central, pervasive, and long-standing. within the individuals.' 
Belief systems are not given up ^easily. , : 

■ . * ' . : k * '.. . V 

In short, our concerns began in our initial experiences from 
* fifteen years ago, for in the oiriginal study of fcfie Kensington School 
. we were interested m in the problem of the genesis of a faculty peer , 
group (Smith and Keith, 1971, p. 6), _prie dimetteion of that-* was the 
fact that fche faculty had come from all over the .country, mostly from 



the Midwest.'. After the first year/most had left th£ school and the 0 7' 
local metropolitan area. They*had scattered. ■ A* few we hadt kept up .: 
with had "wandered 11 about- 'a good deal. For. instance, we had known ' . .,- 

■\\' v ' . : ...'v':'-': - • ■ v 

. that, Jerl Coheji, the. Assistant Superintendent > hai spent time in 3 

* * ' « * . ■ • . * t ■ 

Washington, D.C., California, New. York, and Okfahoma. Then we fdund' 
that he was now a n^arr i tbe State University from which he, had done * ' 
i -his undergraduate "teacher training \. in the town he! had gown up in. As 

; ■ ■ < ■ • , . 

; we fqui^d oth/pr (Lnstahce^s,. almost as dramatic, the inference- arose, in 

.contrast .to-'T-homas Wolfe, that You Do Go Home Again, that educational 

innovators and reformers eventually return, to their places of origin. 

If • more "generally, tru^, this^ seems an issue of immense proportion'. 

Why would a group of people move to Milford, a place a -long way from • 

home for mb$t, to teach in the innovative Kensington School? Why, too, 

would they wander, xn some instances backhand forth across the country? 

What would call them home? ,What has all this to do with the phenomenon 

of educational* innovation? And for v those who are prone to theorizing, 

^what does' this return home have to say to* or f or* a theory of educational 

innovation? * , ■ . ' 

* *. • 

In Figure 36 we have labeled th$' current . geograpfcical residence of 
each of * the group. Those who' remained in Milford are in Category one. 
The next three categories! return to., home town, to home state, and^&v . 

neighboring state, are the one's critical for this analysis. Tn Catef- 
■ • * • ^ 

'..•■»' ■ «i§ - . ' 

gory 5 are the outlyers,' individuals who have moved elsewhere, or, per- 
haps, who are still wandering. 



Insert Figure 36 abojat here 



Current 

Geographical 

Residence" 



Staff 
Member 



Manifest 
Reasons . 



1. Never Left 

Metropolitan 
Milford Area 



2. Returned to 
Same Town 



3. Same State 



4- Neighboring 
State 



5. Outlyers, 



1. Irma Jlall: 

2. Wanda Ellison 

3. Car la Young 

4. David Nichols 



1 . Je^l Cohen 

2. Bill Kirkham 

3. Dan Hun 

4. Chris Hun 

5. Sue Norton 

6. Elaine Ross 

1. Steven Spanman 

2. Eugene Shelby 

3. Meg Adrian 
"1. Alec Thurman 

2. Margie Thurman 

1 . Tom Mack 

2. John Taylor 

3. Mary Radford 

4. Liz Etzeli 



Older, married, prior 
resident of Milford 



Married, wife had local 
teacher position 
Multiple local positions 



Deanship 

Teaching position 

Graduate School 

Prior position, Hujsband f s 
career : 

111; parents, marriage 

Marriage 

Large City Super in tendency, 
University Professorship 

Innovative Project, Gradu- 
ate School, Family 

Aging Parents ' 

College teaching, near to 
family 



Principal position' 
University position 
Husband transferred 
Job opportunities 



Figure 36: Geographical Residence 
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5.42 The Complexities of Going Home 

Meanings are communicated in various ways. In this report we have 
tended to let a 9ingle prototypical individual or two carry much of the 
weight of illustration and explication. In this' way -the nuances and 
the idiosyncratic f lavot permit the reader to reach a fully developed 
image or two from which a myriad of interpretations and hypotheses can 
be generated. As individuals appear and reappear the description be- 
comes thicker and the argument stronger. 

Bill Kirkham is one of those "who came home", to the town of; 
Lafayette where he had grown up. He was teaching secondary school in 
the same classroom he had studied social studies as high school stu- 
dent twenty years before. At the time of the interview we did not 
appreciate the importance of the theme. Bits and pieces of his story, 
occurred at different points in the interview and indicate the com- 
plexity of the phenomenon. Early on, the interview went this way: 

LMS: But you had* grown up here in Lafayette? 

BK: Oh" yes, this is my home town. 
LMS : Born and raised? 

BK: Born and raised... * 

LMS: Your parents born and raised here also? 

BK: Close, mother from a little town near here and dad 
also.* And, okay, so I have a strong emotional attachment 
to the high school. Dad was a custodian here. I graduated 
from here. I taught here in the early I960* s *arid sp; I f eel , 
like the youngsters who go here should, ^^^^^.^fyxl^u , 
have and will have the same opportunities that you and I, 
and all of us have. That's 6ne of the big reasons why I 
* like it here. 
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LMS: Let me — again, this is where our oral history breaks 
down, we're both more curious. You said your father was a 
custodian at the school? 

f i 

BK: He worked with the Railway Express for 40 years and 
after he retired from the "Railway Express he took on several 
jobs — the effort of which was to gain Social Security. 

LMS: Railway Express didn't have t^hat at*that time? 

BK: No, he wanted to get Social Security in addition to 
his railroad retirement when he retired and one of the jobs 
that he took for several years was custodian. It was a job 
that he enjoyed very much at the high school. 

To clarify the one •'form of the importance of "going home", it is 
necessary to sketch the kind of oddessey individuals, such as Bill , 
Kirkham, have been on. After his year in MilfQrd he spent two years 
in Midwest's State Department of Education as a Title I supervisor, , 
then two years as a Title III Directors in a small town in rural Mid- 
west State. A key part of the program there was developing Bi-cultural 
Programs for the indigenous population and a growing urban population. 
This put him in contact with O.E.O. personnel and programs for racial 
integration. Ultimately he went to Washington, D. C. with National 
Foundation doing community integration work with task forces sent to 
communities througtt the nation. Later he lived several years in 
Eastern State, also working on desegregation issues for a national 
organization. 

I ; - . , ' 

BK: With National Organization, all of this was programming 
— I was the program person — what program means was the 
utilization of private, funds and utilization of .public 
money through Titles to get the National Organization 
actively involved, 'and the teachers actively involved,, and 



the minority kids actively involved. And if it was 
desegration money through E.S.A.P. ,. Emergency School 
Assistance^ Program, or if it was through ethnic studies 
or if it was through whatever 5 — whatever federal title or 
private monies that I could seek out to work with local 
teachers 1 associations or schools that were particularly 
— for example, in the deep South we worked with S.C.L.C. 

v * to get a predominately Black leadership in ke^ southern 
school districts' and when that happened we worked with 
the Office of Education and even the President's office, 
that was Nixon's office, in developing experimental 

* programs' in the deep South, with a superintendent who 

cpuld show and pilot the way for minority control, in 
school districts. And, that was only one example of a 
tremendous job. 

IMS: You really liked J£hose years i 

BK: I liked them all — I like them all but this was a 
creative type of job. I was learning and naturally you 
learn about process and you learn about applications and 
you leaijp. about titles and you spend a lot of time on the 
Hill andjfyou learn — you visit' Congressmen and you visit 
aides a2ff you begin to develop your connections and then 
you begin to bring a lot of those things to fruition. In 
the process of that kind of an agenda, you begin to 
develop the Congressional and also education relation- 
ships that can bring your programs to fruition that you 
need to haves. Programs throughout the nation, they, 1 re 
fun. There/were a lot I could talk with you about 
throughout the country and that's good. 

V * '■■ 

Our several "themes 11 are our abstractions from the interview 

protocols. These "conversations" had a way of meandering and raising 

two or. three issues in interlocked fashion. Bill Kirkham had been 

telling us about his military experience, his early schooling, and 

his early work opportunities'. The' going home theme became a part of 

this: i . — 

LMS: Your folks pleased when you were thinking of going 
off to State Teachers College, or had they been .pushing 
that or... . ? yt ; 
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BK: Oh, not at all — I think Dad has a fourth grade, Mother 
has a sixth grade education and they worked. I probably 
-went beyond their thinking, you know, when I finished high 
school. 

PK; Brothers or sisters? 
BK: No, only child. 

PK: Did you always have a vision that you would go on to 
school? * 

BK: I donJt recall dwelling on.it all that much— I had a 
couple of pretty good job offers when I was in high school, 
locally — one to stay and work — one* to, .plumb, one to work in 
the local five and ten, and one at the green house. 'And I . 
reflect back and say, why didn't I — do sometht^ sensible, 
but you know, I — -and I see thosfe places and reminisce 
occasionally — that's what part . of' coming back here is all ^ 
about. 

PK: * School was pleasant — you were a good student ih high 
school? ' 

BK: Average — I wasn't a' good student because I didn r C 
know anything about study habits. I knew nothing of 
libraries or books or any of that. I. had to learn all that 
when I went to college. I graduated from high school be- 
cause I think it .was the day when social promotions were 
okay and I went to college when they were recruiting people 
who had unique talents and they needed college students. 
My first year at college I think I made five hours of F 
and seven hours of D. I learned about that in my* first year 
at college. 

LMS: When did you find out you had a good mind? 

BK: A good mind? I'm not sure that I do. 

LMS: When did you find out you didn' t have an F and a D 
mind?. 

r • 

BK: * In the service I made 1 up my mind what I would do is 
to go back to school and ,to pursue a career that would 
peak in my mid-forties. Well,* I mean, and when I say pe^k, 
is — I made a decision as early as when t I was in the service 
*that when somewhere between 40, 45, 50 years old that I 
would bring some sanity or bring some tranquility to my * 
life and ^that's a part of the decision of why I left 
Washington to 'come back. 
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PK: You'd thought about that back then at age 20? What 
you wanted by age 45 or 50? 

BK: And Milford and Appalachia Bi-cultural Center and all 
the rest of it was in search.. of something. And so there 
was a, lot of motivation there. And a lot of the motivation 
went into that meeting with Eugene Shelby that day — a lot 
of- the motivation. Not necessarily to get' ahead but to 
try to be in the right place at the right time. * tffotivated 
or whatever. But at any rate, I wanted to progress and I 
don f t think that my folks have had much. to do with it, 
seven hours of D and five hours of F had something to do 
with it, a combination perhaps. 

LMS: So the Army was after that first year of college? 

BK: *Yes, during the Korean War I volunteered for induction 
— take the two year draft during the war — things actually 
went kind of nice in the Army. I was accepted for leader- 
ship school ai\d I was accepted for school beyond leadership 
school and got some nice recommends in the teaching area. 
Of course, not that things didn't go. well .in high school. 
I was an average student and excelled in music. 

LMS: Played in the band? 

BK: Played in- the band and I had the position of Vice 
President in the band. 

LMS: What did these characters around town, the three 
different spots you mentioned from the greenhouse to the 
five and ten — what did they see that prompted them to...? 

BK: Want me to. . .? V 

4 

LMS: Yeah. . ' - 

BK: Oh, I think probably a clean cut, nice young man that 
could be an asset to their busitless. 

LMS: Worked hard—that kind of an image of . . .? 

BK: Yeah, right. > 

PK: You mentioned that you had some visions of 45 or 50— 
what did that mean at that time — since I'm 45 (laughter) .and 
I f m j'tist curious — what crossed your mind back then? 

BK: Oh, "there was no specific...^ 

PK: That you were thinking ' of having . . . ? 
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BK: Okay — reseai^bvbr at least the research that I read at 
the iv time— articles read at the time, said that you peak out 
professionally 'at about 45 or 50 — not that everybody does. 
Reagan may be elected President. I said to myself, okay, 
that means you going to' retire at 65 or 70 4nd so wouldn't 
it be nice to spend some time when your kids are in high 
^school or whatever, to have a home and family and not always 
be doing whatever else. . 

, PK: So you wanted to have your highly active period and 
then move toward more stability? 

• BK: Not to say I f m not going to come out of retirement next 
year, and this ;is retirement right now, for me. I'm retired 
from Washington. 1 made the decision to leave. 

LMS: That was in 1974? 

BK:/No, that was in 1976 — there was another phase beyond / 
National Organization. 

LMS: Oh, after that, okay. 

There was more beyond National Organization but we're 
plateau. t «■ ■ 

Js this a good time to break Lou? Or what's your...? 
Maybe he's curious? 

LMS: Well, iV obviously, curious as all hell, but rather 
than start in on that next two years and then *y our retire- 

- ment period here in Lafayette— you want to quit &nd kind of 
get organized and have some dinner some place? It's about 
5:30— Looks like your daughter's mobilized to do the dishes 

J and. . . ' : 

BK: Let's go ahead and gd through the next phase then "go 
to dinner. 

LMS: So youfinished up in National Organization in 1974? 

BK: Well, actually when in 1974 one of the things we Hid at 
National -was to cooperate with a number of civil rights kinds 
of groups, Urban League*, N.A.A.C.P., S.C.L.C. , Bnai Brith 
Anti-defamation League, Indian groups, and what have you. And 
/we had what we referred to, as an external council and I was 
very active in this council in th$t we were trying to, among 
the civil jrights organizations and the organizations within 
larger organizations like the Y.W.C.A. or the. Council of 
Churches. We-tried to work with the educational components 
of these organizations to determine a civil rights strategy 
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. that would bring equity to minorities and quality programming. 
The nation was having a lot of problems with desegregation, as 
you know. Desegregation w^s moving north to the cities. Not 
that desegregation in the south had Vorked all that well and 
particularly in the cities. In 1972, about the time when I 
became special assistant in the reorganization in National 
Organization, we had a National Conference .on Quality Inte- 
grated Education, held in Eastern State. It was hosted by . 
the Eastern State group and there were probably 30 groups L 
cooperating with their educational representatives. ~ The con- 
ference maybe had 500 people from around the country to look 
at an agenda of what quality integrated education was in the 
s early 1970' s. The result of that conference was working 

'." papers developed at the conference, we developed a proposal 
to the Olds Foundation — and submitted them to the Olds 
* Foundation. And they funded a program for quality integrated 
e education to begin in 1974. < 

v.Bill elaborated further on the nature of the program and his in-* 

vy 

volvement' in directing projects across the country. Then the story ; 
moved back to our theme: 

> ■* • . . 

LMS: Did the Foundation money run out, are they- still fund- 
ing, or . . . ? V • 

BK: No, it ran out.. 1 

LMS: And they didn't renew? 

BK: They renewed once. They funded us for two and a half 
years and they renewed to three years and then they told us 
they were phasing it out because they felt like the catalytic 

* function of*our. center had done its thing. And we had--we 

. had developed within the institutional structures the capa- 
bility cJf responding to the program goals. 

LMS: Did anybody try to solicit money from elsewhere to keep 
it going or was it an idea that, as you s^ay, played out its 
time? ... 

BK: Well, that ' s something you put into every grant that 
* we're going to ^o but it's something also that* if we'd have 
done that we'd have spent the rest of our lives doing instead 

* of our job. 

LMS:- You mean the fund raising?' « . 
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BK: Yeah, well, you know, it's a relative question — we got 
a lot of < in-kind— our records are documented with the in-kind 
of the people, of the places, you knoW, all the rest, but 
basically, it was to develop the response strategy. 

PK: That seems to be one of the many rich activities you've 
had that you have kind of a beginning and a middle arid an 
end that really sort of accomplished and you were able to 
see it through to completion. 

BK: Yes, that' one was. I was highly honored toward the end 
of the Project, several of the organizations recommended to , 
Vice President Mondale' s of f ice . that I join his stafi: for 
that function — for similar kinds of functions but that did 
not materialize. 

LMS: So 'you retired from it? 

BK: I found that 'it was a good, breaking point. 

LMS: And was that when you came back to Lafayette? 

BK: Yes, I picked up the phone and called the superintendent 
and said,. "Hey, I'm ready to do something else. 11 

PK:V That abr4>tly to go from the kind of world of D.C. 

BK: Yes, basically, there were other kinds of jobs , that were 
available in D.C. but I didn't want to do that any more. 

PK: You just sort of felt run out as far as the large 
urban. 

f • . 

BK: Well, when that other pption came up — tlie opportunity of 
going on. the White House staff— I told my family that if that 
came to fruition then I would go, but if it didn't 'I was 1 
going to — it was time to leave. 

PK: Again, feeling th^> tension of the pity and the metro- 
politan life? ^ 

BK: Oti, the family thing was really getting quite out of 
hand — the demands on time, the perspective... 

LMS: Sounds like you'd run your tail all over the country 
all the time. • * . 

BK:, Yes, really, and — it was day and night and in that sense. 
Like I said, I. might come out of retirement tomorrow, but I 
also feel like a part of. why I'm here is to give these kids 
their chance to- do some of the things that I did. 
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LMS: Let me possibly intrude... \^ 

BK: We walked out of that building at 3:15 ■>.<■. 

LMS; Intrude in the sense and if you want to declare off 
bounds — was it during this period that you were divorced or 
was that earlier or does that play into the story somehow? 
You talked of family in 1975. 

4 BK: In 1975 I was divorced. 

LMS: * And were you remarried after you came here? 
BK: Yes, after I came here. 

We returned again, briefly, to job rand career -Issues': ^ 

LMS: So you've "teen teaching mostly social studies? 

BK: Oh no, when I picked up the phone and called he says, 
"Hey, there's no social studies/T5pening. Would you mind 
teaching math? 11 I Said,^ "No, not at all*. ' I'm just ready , 
to come back." So I taught two years of math., 

PK: WhereM you pick up the math background, \*as that 
, earlier math science? 

. BK: Science and what have you — I was certified in many 
areas— I told him I'd teach math if I could. 

• LMS: What, algebra, geometry? " 

BK: Oh no, just basic — I taught over at the junior high, 
basic math. ' 

LMS: Oh, you came back to the r junior high initially? 

BK: I suggested that getting over to the high school and 
social studies was what I wanted to do and I've been there 
for two years. * - <». 

PK:^ You mentioned earlier that your parents' fed into this 
somewhat too, returning— was. .. ? 

BK: Dad died in 1976—my Mother lives oyer on the hill 
a.nd she's getting up in years so she's 78 now. 
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We had beetN$:o dinner, and the discussion had continued. Bill 



raised a number of items, about his return to the town of Lafayette and 
his\teaching at Lafayette High. At the time, we felt it was. important 
to him and it was intriguing to us. Now|ye phrase it as part of our 
theme, \You do go home." 'The discussion picked up fchis wa y : 

LMS: One of the questions growing out of dinner that 
wahtedto raise with you — or hear you talk a little bit 
, about — early on you talked about "retiring 11 from the broad 
arrayVof rather busy, challenging, hectic times in Washing- 
ton, D;C.' and Eastern City —and you came back to Lafayette , 

• and taught junior high math for a couple of years, if I 
understood correctly and had been teacwLng secondary social* 
studies. And you. talked a little bit Spout the trauma or <■*' 
culture shock in coming back—would you talk, a little bit - 
about teaching and how you perceive that and where that fits 
the -general pattern? And you T ve raised an issue or two about 

; the kind, or* excitement that comes with helping a few to some 
of the kids, I guess in clich& terms, to . see & little bit of*- 1 
the* world. * - IV 

BK: I j use* think the kids, need; to- fearn how to pace them- / 
selves in an educational environment. I think they need, 
you, know, to learn humanism from their -teacher and in the 
" classroom. I think "that you create an educational -environ- ■ 
' . '■ ment so that they c£n do that. "Now, when the kids, when 'I ^ 

came^ back the kids maybe were not different. I've just 
been away for 16 years and". I've, bleen in, positions where I 
was my "own boss a lot ; of the time 1 and so yeah, it was diff i- 
cult , to readjust myself to that and I was tempjted i guess to 
mayhe, you knd^, maybe not to continue teaching, but I think; 
V . that I'll staywith.it. ; C:'' 

LMS: You've got routines down now that are reasonably 

* 'satisfying to you and the kids and thkt kind of thing? 

BK: Yes, but you ^ '.develop, those over a few years. Vl'v mean, 

but teaching is teaching, 
;' r J . "you know, arid" thkt 1 s a^routine and a vigprxms kind of 

activ^ty/that you have 19 tp do "too. And I enjoy doing that 
r '•. because ;! really enjoy working with^the;kids and my daughter 
and the' youngsters that I have at sch^^l^v^Teaching is life 
in the sense of Socrates I suppose buty'sitv^ what it's about 
and as far as I knoy, I/ll" not come out-. pf : retirement, in 
the sense that I f m In retirement. I'm" iipt ,; even really in- 
terested in writing, any of my perceptioiis\abput any of the 



things that I've done. You mentioned at dinner",/ why didn't 
I write something down about change .and the various institu- 
tions — Paul did and I think it would be interesting but it . 
isn't something I want to do. ■/ ; 
* • 

PK: Is that a more, general phenomenpn^of'th^ doers versus 
the,.! don't want to put the writers as non-doers but it 
struck me that- different people we've .talked with that wer^ 
associated with Kensington, extremely interested in the 
ideas and applying Vihe^but- really very little interest in 
necessarily sharing those' with a broader community. 



BK: Well, I've had some experience in writing with these 
booklets that we have* here. It's a p'rocess guide on com-* 
munity use and I enjoyed doing it, but I personally am much 
more 'interested in the doing aspect of it. Although J| r %, 
really do enjoy curriculum work I see the piece that^.^pii^ 
have in your hand there — the guide for desegregating va ! ''com- 
munity without turmoil.*, is a curriculum work at the societal 
•level. I see that as ^contribution at. that level. 

LMS: So in effect, ybu're teaching and doing curriculum 
development worki at multiple^l^yel^? ' 

BK: Right, I think all — ever ^nde I started in education 
in 1957, you know, teaching. Once I learned at Kensingtpn 
and at Milford, where I was at whatever level, I knaw*wh£re 
■I am. I know the .contribution that I'm making and I'm 
V's^tisf ied with that when I f m*£qring it. I would maybe like 
v'tb : ^Wtt^4gain on some things^; but not right now, if that 
■ makes : :,:aft^ "sense.. I enjoyed ^doiiig the book — and one of 
the^/'is^iti quite some detail^on^what various communities 

id one of them was an overview but it isn't — I 
^bn^tvenjoy sitting and, writing that much. 

\0$?y.':$'*aL' daily activity kind of t^Lng? v ^ 

BKr.v Yes, however, I do a- great deal^f it in my own 4 ' 
preparation for my classes at schpoj;^ 

>■;; * .:■ x jK. 

. LMS: Talk about the teaching a bit from botft : fcind ,df ^how 
'your day goes, what class to class sort of thing, ih>r.terras 
of different subjects or whatever, and also how that, as 
you say, the writing produces kind of a curriculum develop- 
ment point of v view. ; * 

'BK: Okay, first of all I've got; all .grades, I've got 
•'freshmen, I've three — this year I'lge three^tSections<-of 



World Geography, X've\gotr\aL section of American History 
and one section of World History, so I T ve got all required 
social studies. v.; - m : : 

LMS: Are you the only social studies teacher? 

BK: No, no , ,thefe-?-tiie :?depajrtment ia rather full. I mean, 
* there are ptobably ihree^or:,fout.. other?. But, okay, I 
combine, the text as an* aid btec^use I feel like that the 
text I is something ttia!t\ the' kids fcUn take home, review, 
r.eadv 1 answer questions oh,: outline^ etc. and that^s their 
extension out of the classroom', l : tMt f ;3 what they have, \:/ 
that -s all thfey have \pth.ei; ; thah /^^^-^'-vml^'-'give them in 
addition like nbte$ a'nd what have.yo.u;*- ?fljf, course I can : 
assign tidings, like .out of , the paper; arid: ; other current * 
events^ bt*. the electibii 4 arid' what ha^^ basically 
the text: . book. is - it. Arid then' I*.: enrich jthat, you* know, 
with kind ,pf mini lectures and then ■ we : discuss and then 1 
of course we ^utilize the audio~viWai ; 3t^iff and what have /. 
you'. But it Is a discipline and they. know * the expectationV" 
and I found that in my going through college and higlT 
school and the kids that are going through are undisciplined 
i.n that regard. 

LMS: They 1 ye! inever. really been students in that larger v 
sense that frou/ re talking about?, ' 




BK: That 1 s , right, and Jl feel like the greatest thing that 
I can give theto regardless^ of what I'm teaching is those 
skills, to tfe atble to ~*Cope with the institution,* to be 
abl0 to copi- w^tH thfe^ discipline; the social studies dis- 
cipline or the (jbath discipline, and to — and in the other 
sense be able:* 63 discipline themselves so that they can 
master that. Npw, and as far as behavior and activity in'-" 
the classroom; >chere f s qui<J£ a bit in my ciassrooii beGao^e 
I still have 1 learning ceij^^s in my classroom. And there 
are days that we' pull the;;ch§irs apart and do that, but I 
believe that fitst of aiklJsS^ as an instructor, sets' the 
climate for that. 4 




, perhaps more than anyone in' the group, talked in a .way 
'with individuals who had been ttyrqugh a ib£& life crises, 
l/was moving toward the kind of integrative* resolution many of _us 



PK:. ' You; t.iiink your intuitions' are .still fairly closie : tb;'; ' 
•where you- are now? * ■ < . - 

BKr i Well;, if I were to .g^.bjabk^ 

1980;' 3 ; I would still want; to Tcnow,'<;I- wbjild ? vaiit, 'to know \ .'/;« - 
Whef^my/.milestones were.' I'd want t#':to 
.£atg£tfi!' Were. Sure, as an administrator* ^gfoi ^v'.ve,. : ,4d-- • . 
ministered several kinds of projects a(nii> .'gr^ii t$^jaj^^\-^ ■ ■ . 
classrooms and schools, I always tried to*- lay''duti;Vj??RT.-^ */■ 
or a system by which — and if I got there good, and i£'I 
didn't get there I'd want to -know why. 

;i$S: In the sense of a PERT chart? 

,BK: Right, but thar's me, I've always bee^ that way in 
the sense that £'^ myself in that way? V .y- 

my classes; in :t^t^way,' arid'-as y 1-i^ad a little about 
astrology . v that '"s - ndt, uncommon f or ' your sign or mine. ..•*?. V^lffi't 

PK: How ^b^t;Aquai-iiii? % . * t: ^^ 

BK: Oh; well,' they'd' like it I thirik — (la'ugjrter) — lovely 
peopl&.-V .'■■*!, ' • . " ; 4 

■JJ&S : Is there any, (laughter ) well,- I won' t say what that 
says for your ' science— is there any yen to^pick up on' some of£ v 
those early partially formulated riotiQns elemen^ary/^curr icii- ^ 
lum and try to implement them as — I don 1 1 \now whether Lafayette 
for instance has an assistant superintendent for elementary ed-* 
ucation. ■" \» * : j : 

"•BK-:,,, 0h;^5; feel ' likfe that I could. / .We've, got* a director ■ 
of \ei<^ got a federal project coordinator 

4ierev. if \ I wanted to t apply for 

elem^rrtary- ^rincfpalship *and I ; said no, \l really don' t . < 
choose/'to*. '* ' ;; . 

PK: # ;"6puld;Vy(^^iaborate" why? . ^ / - • 

BK: '/I'm happy .where I am~I have no aspiration — right riow I 
am— I', mighi: want to 'do'^sometKing a little later . 

PK: Is it th6 level, ^secondary 'versus elementary-or is it the^ 
teaching as opposed to the administering? p ; ^ 

fjK:, No, ho,, It's — I am happy — -I'm happy ,in ( educational 
t was happy as a principal— -I learned happinieis^ ,fpr myself 
even though it was . § traumatic year~ at Kens irig ton and 
Miiford. / :l've be ett happy with every one of my educational ; ^ 
positions • that I've had. '*,-•-}, ■ 

%. . , v'V. . r *■ . • .. : ' 

*PK: So ypu-wouldtf^ be»happy ! ;as *a principal?- ' J , 



BK: I'm personally happy and not only toppy-v^ij.m^'.-.Jbp^- 
I'm happy in my yard, in my garden.. . I wanted "to. jfeboflte 
happy out of my briefcase tfr out of; my classroom btf out 
of my job*. - And I've reached that state, and now I'm not say- 
ing that' my job is secondary because my job is very important 
'but?I can . leave my job at the high school now, if- I, want to 
and if I need to. And I was almost. getting so that- I could 
leavfe my job in Washington but the job wpuldti' t lea^e me, you 
know, they could get to me. and they would get to me and so 
'that's in the sense... 'v-'A * 

LMS: When you say get to you— sleeping or the phone or th£;:;.., 
weekends or. ••?*";* ... -V ;; Wft^ 

BK: The phone— well, yeah, I. mean people could, yeah, pe$i>le 
could get to me and they would want you to be somewhere to- do 
something, you know, and I think it's nice to love cocket' i 
spaniels that eat cake you know (laughter) . 

LMS: • That' ^priceless. > 

BK; Tou know, I mean,, so I really wouldn't .wanta.^ 
to Southeast State or 1^ really wouldn't want t6<;&8;\'to 
SoutHwest State and Eugene or play bridge 'every ; ^ght. 
, My God, I w^nt to sit home, and enjoy the solitude of 
being 1 here. / 

PK: And the major reason then would be the drawing too much 
of you into one specific area, that you've achieved an inte- 
gration now, perso%adly t .| ; nd professionally? * v 

BK: Oh, I guess^that w wo^uld be a nice ;i professional way of 
saying it, ye^f psyc^oiogically , orVspciological way of 
saying it.' : 'm$9Khp&i 1 very well satisfied with . 
who T am and where I am and I think that I can look back 
on the Kensingtons, of the experience regardless of -where 
they have been along the way— that includes'^^divorce 
and it* includes kids and, the fluidity of* this kind. of 
an environment and yet to say that, I'm happy where I am 
right now. L don't know if that is going^to be true in ^ 
two years or* three or whatever but I look forward to 
going in ancfMiscussing the two tests t^hat I gave tod^ ? 
with the youngsters that; /I gave them and to talk &ov0! • 
it with them tomorrow. / 

LMS: About .the problems they had and what you were 
looking -for: 

" . * ' # s t 

BK: Sure, and I try to look forward to .going in and to * 
being with the ^youngste^s in, every cl^s, and L f eel like 
that when I can't do that then it's time for me to begin 
looking-for something else to do. ^ • . , . 



LMS: Arid unretlre as it were?* 

BK: Well, or somatM^ who knows, I 

mean, we're not wed /toy any: /institution ^ or wed to „ ~ 

any particular whatever . -■■ I; doalt ^ttlowi I might even deqide 
to get out of education entirely, 'l?ut " I doubt it because .j'.* 
love it." But one day they'll fbr&e u$ out — all of us. ■ 

LMS: Tliey being who? K hr. .-*lv 

BK: The institutions, of course . They have retirement 
ages. . 

LMS: Oh, I 'understand how—well, in fifteen years. .. ? . 



.Later 'he returned once more to the interrelationship of his * values 

and*beliefs, his career, and his current setting. It captures another 

'■' • 

pieced of*.' coming home: 

BK: That was intuitive % think, you know, as I reflect upon 
those days. I-*-well, my Daddy commented, and he said to me, 
"If you "want to maket money, 1 ' he said this to me, "You've -got 
to go where it is. 11 So I did that. • 

LMS: He was telling you this when you were* a youngster? 

BK: As a youngster. And he also said to me another kind of 
thing. He said, well, he said, "I never care what you do 
' but just be honest in doing it." A lot of -little things, I 
mean, but, at any rate, you put it together and you look at 
v :vV : > things. I had a perk, you know... 

LMS: But you had one at t^iat point in time? And the lines 
and the activities would merge in the mid forties at some 
point? 

.-.-Bfcc It.' wasn' t all that hard and fast but every — I just 
aid" not want to be a bureaucrate with a briefcase in a 
♦ corporation or a job and let your life pass you by 'cause 
you only got a ticket, okay? Now I didn't have sense 
enough to know that when I was 20 years old but... 



ERLC 



LMS: .j But you had some feel about it? 

.BK: I had some feel that if you're only going to live to 
65 or 70 or 80 then you can't use all of your life being 
somebody else ' s person. or getting' there. Now.I haven't 
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made all that much peace with who I am necessarily rigjit 
now, but I'm happy now. I mean, I think that mankind needs 
to deal with himself ^as to where he is in his environment. 
I don't want to be in Washington right now or Southeast 
State or Southwest State. I don't want to be principal 
over here in this elementary school either. But 1 5 think 
that where I am right now is to be working with the kids 
that are at the same place that I was in 1948, 1950, and to 
say to thoSe kids, but not verbally, but to demonstrate to 
those kids that you can walk out of this town and you can 
do whatever you want to. ;Yo.u can go all the way to the 
White House if you want to, and you can come back here if 
you want. You and St. Louis, Oklahoma, or whereever — I 
think that's a big part of what this country's about and 
a big part of what public education's about. .And I don't 
feel like that I made "my contribution," it's not that. 
It's just that I worked on a societal level, I worked at 
the institutional level, and right now I'm working on the 
instructional level. 



5.43 Variations on the Theme 

Without going into great detail, * nor adding every instance in our 
records, a few brief illustrations extend the meaning of the theme. 

The dynamics of "gc/ing home again" as we have indicated, vary, 
considerably. In one insfknce it seemed quite simple — Meg Adrian is 
single, her parents, have retired, and she has a brother and sister-in- 
law within driving distance in a. nearby state. As she commented: 

* ■ * 

My brother is here and going to be teaching after June. { So 
we have a unique situation here. So, he's living here, has 
an apartment here, but he's also keeping his home in Nearby 
State. So when my sister-in-law comes over here to be with 
Him, my mother and dad come to stay with me. So it's kind 
of a half and half thing. 



Family resolutions seem important. 



But others, as we have indicated, returned earlier for other, per 
haps 'simpler reasons. Kay Abbot was one of these: 
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Subsequent to my leaving Kensington, I really intended to be 
there only one year, because at the time that I went down 
there the gentleman and I had an understanding that we would 
be married in June, 1965. So I intended at the time only to 
b v e there for one year. But I, thought . it was a valuable ex- 
perience that, despite certain personal (complications that it ? 
would be worthwtiile to go, do,wn there. But in June of T 65 I 
'_■ came back home and ;was married. My husband, being involved 
with a family business in Hoganstown has pretty much dictated 
the fact that we have stayed here subsequent to that. I did 
go back to the school in which I did my intern teaching, and 
^ " became a staff member there in a team teaching situation. 

. r 

Her situation captures a part of the motivation of several of the younger 
women. 

"Going home" has multiple forms and each form has multiple ante- 
cedents. Sue Norton's return was to the small town in which she had 
grown up. Her father died the year she was at Kensington. She went to 
City University for an MAT degree, completing certification requirements 
then she went home: ■> 

7 

SN: I really didn't feel I, had that choice — I really felt I 
had to come home. . 

LMS: To your mother? 

SN: To my mother", yeah, I really did. I don't know that she 
ever said, you must come home, I think this was just ingrained. 
As my- father was gone, mother needed someone strong c6 take 
care of her and that's gonna' be me which is absolutely, 
patently absurd. My mother is one of the strongest people 
around but I really perceived that she needed me to come home, 
and in a way she did. I think, you know, she would have been 
fine, if I had gone off somewhere else. But, and it was also 
/ the ^afe choice. I was going back, I was teaching in the same 

building I started elementary school in. One of the teachers 
I had had, my favorite teacher in elementary school, was still 
in that building, still teaching, we were going to bp col- ..." 
leagues . 

LMS: y But you did go the first year to City University for 
your MST? 

SN: In between Kensington, yeah— that was a year... 
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LMS: Your father died? 
* *** 

• - 

SN: Right, bjcay,-! couldn't come back- here and teach so 
.mother lived'along for a year. 

£MS: Okay, so that was the stop gap part?. 

SN: Right, while I was, at' City University. t 

PK: In retrospect, do you think it was more her need or. 
your need that brought you here for the three* years? ' > 

' SN: I think it was both— I think it was my perception of 
her need plus my lack of willingness to ; really try something 
different. ; ; 

Other aspects of Sue's career and life history, raised (£ls^where ; 
in the report, clarifies the depth and significance of her brifef: com- - 
ments here. ' 

As we have reported on "J^hli Do Go HqmeAg^ 
-Vjpns were the vivid g^ra^h™l retigrps \of< several;. bSSthe^-i^^fcy. *; 
In other < interviews v ^ 

and pursued it in more detail, small* but in retrospect, important 
comments were made and passed over by the interviewers. After a 
lengthy s£t of comments on his estrangement from his father and the 
alternative kind of relationship he is developing with his own' children, 
David' Nichols commented to a question: 

LMS: Do your parents play a role in your children 1 s lives 
now, are they dead or passed on? 

0 

DN: My mother's dead.- We just had a reunion ^with my father 
and my sister at this Thanksgiving so at this *point , we f re 
going to be spending more and more time with my family. 

LMS: First time in years br..i? 
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DN: First time in about eight years, so there f s been some 
healing there which has really been good and — But I had,' as 
a child, I had a just a real strong desire to spend time 
with my father and to have him influence my life, but see, A 
he wasn ? t available. Today he Vs available and I f m going. to 
be spending more "time with him and getting to know my Dad, 
he's 76. 

LMS: Retired? , V 

DN: And I'm, 41, yeah, and he married one of my aunts whose 
husband died" and they f re ver^y happy together. And we, had a 
tremendous reunion with .them two weeljs ago so I f m looking 
forward to it. 

A variety of thoughts arose from Nichol f s tirief comment. First, 
there is one more manisf estation of ff you do^ go home again." In David's 
case there's a long term estrangement and an attempt to build a rela- 
tionship frustrated earlier by their problems. , 

Immediately afterwards in the interview he made the following 
comments intertwining an almost fatherly view of God: * 

I would say that the, my early childhood plus the experience 
at the University of totally turning away -from anything 
spiritual and being totally on a mind trip were the two 
major causes of my immaturity. And both of those have been 
overcome since that time, by Grace, it's incredible, I'm so 
glad that God is gracious, you know, reading the Old Testa- 
ment arid you look at the history of the Jewish people and 
you know, the coming out of Egypt and forty years in the 
Wilderness and then the Promised Land and how many times 
they rebelled against God's plan for their nation and were 
punished, judged, thousands of them were killed in the 
wilderness, just wiped out. You probably, know the history 
of the Old Testament and yet God was still merciful and still 
loved His chosen*people and still has a plan for them even 
tpday, even though they';ve scattered all over the world, but 
I'm glad that He is a merciful God because He would have 
given up on a guy like me a long time ago.' (lau'ghter) 

So, He always told the Jews, even though you rebel against 
Me and disobey, if you come back and ask for forgiveness, I'll 
have mercy on you and I still love you and s© I know what 
that ... 
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In a sense, he's gone home religiously as well. 

Our penchant for ^ordering our interpretations led us, one more 
time, to develop Figure 37, the multiple antecedents of going, home. 
All of the £ight items, individually and in varied combinations, seemed 
important with the Kensington/Milf ord staff. Item 8, latent psychology 
ical needs,' seems to be critical for the integration of the multiple 
themes in our natural history of belief systems.- 



v?V v:V» % ^' J. -Insert Figure 37 about, here 



' 4.55 The Go uldiaA ; Hypothesis ^ /.*'.'.* 

One of the strangest sej>e^esults, as we have inffccated, is the 
"You do go,^e again" pattern in our data. We were surprised that 
these higihl^ .i&nova t ive / change-the-world true believers seemed to re- 

^turn home^ some after years of purposeful wandering, engaged in social- 



1 

ly lmRoftant%JtVities all over the country. Although Jerl Cohen^and ^. 
BliLiV ^ifc&f "the prototypes, the phenomenon was considerably:' bro>ader . • 

'p.jl^^^^j^^^l^zation such as this one keeps nagging away with a 
V^whrf^S^hp ! ;"La : t^ in the day, long after the interviews had : beenM;;. v 

"reading around" in the,, .T0$m : ''V."'; 




(1978), Sheehy (1974), Valliant 
llM9SS«&^^ : ^ : ikson (1980), Neugar ten (1968), et al. We kept 
coi3|-|||in^^^^i/lt0ger Goyld, his 1972 paper, and later his 1978 
book.- tra'ns£i3'rmatiphs\ y.V' : 



1 -fcV. 
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Positions; Teacher, 



Superintendent, Deanship 



8. Latent Psychological Needs 



In his book Transformation , 'Gould' Q978) does, not use the concept 
"belief" or "belief systems." -His* synonyms are consciousness, assump- 
tions, rules, illusions. In his introduction he tells a story of the 
initial disillusionment and depression he and his wife felt in buying 
their dream house and the relation of 'that event to childhood illusions. 
He conclude^: ° . 

• This forgotten childhood assumption, that I would live my 
adult life in my hometown near my family and friends, is. not 
the same kind of assumption one thinks of in a debate or an 
exploratory conversation. It is more like a wish. and there- 
fore leads to unrealistic expectation— and disappointment, 
which in this instance was expressed by feelings of sadness. 
As. I later discovered, my disappointment at having to give 
up this rather minor falsfe assumption of my childhood is part 
of a process of sheading i whole nie two rk of assumptions, , 

, jsrules, fantasies, . irrationalities and regidities that tie us 
to our childhood consciousness. This network of assumptions 
allows us to believe, on a nonratipnal, emotional level, 
£hat we've never really left the safe world provided by 
" f omnipotent parents^ The act of taking a £tep into an adult . 
, life — our moving into pur new house — exposed this second, 
unsuspected emotional reality: a. childhood consciousness 
coexisted alongside bur rational, adult view of rality. 

V . (1978, p. 11) 

The specific item, "I would live my life in my home town" and the 
reference to synonyms of beliefs, "assumptions", "protective illusions" 
triggered what we have goirig^o call the Gould hypothesis. IJE a signif- 
leant number of innovators -do return^ home and if all of us, but espe- 
cially them, are trying progressively to live with, escape from, -cope 
with, grow out. of our childhood consciousness then the phenomenon of 
educational innovation takes on significance well beyond the discussions 
most educationists and social scientists have made about innovation and 
change. Perhaps, too, we seem to be hiidging into the roots, of true 
belief and crusades as Hoffer (1951) and Klapp (1969) have used the . 
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terms. Briefly, liere* we. would like to explore such notiotis in the 
context of a fuller presentation of Gould f s ideas and the data from 
our interviews. . ,^>/r- 

He phrases the unfinished business of childhood, consciousness 
• this 'way: ^ ■ / :.- ** v \"' 

T : . ■ ' ■ ; • ' - 

To br^ew up an adult, it seems that s,ome leftover childhood 
ilust be mixed in; a little unfinished business frQm the 
past periodically intrudes on our adult life, confusing our ' 
relationships and disturbing our sense- of self . (p. 17) 

«* . " 

The leftover unfinished business he^ speaks of: as childhood demons. , 

* «. 

♦ Without raising all the details of the interlocking childhood 
beliefs and -assumptions and the age related periods when one copes with 
them, our hypothesizing goes something like this. 

1) Our innovative reform oriented group, internalize early and 
strongly, that is, much more* than the populatidncat large, such child- 
hood demons. » 

2) In their 20 r s they are influenced by the major false assump- 
tion "Doing things my parents way, with will power and per severanc^^ ; 
will bring results." (p. 71) The true believer? almost seems defined 

by Gould's four component assumptions within that overall one:; . 

'•'..*.* * ■ ■ ■ 

1. Rewards will come automatically if we do what fre are 
supposed to do. 

2. There is only one right way to do things. 

3. Those in a special relationship with us can do for us 
what we haven't been able to do for ourself. 

4. Rationality, commitment and effort will always prevail 
over all other forces. . * (p« 76) 
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Those items might well have come out of our first study of Kensington,,. 
■ wl^a^bWt.of the faculty were in. their 20! si or 30 ! s when they were 



obviilding their Utopian educaticmal world. True believers, so we argue,- 
,Vse^ : the reformation in the r outside world rajther thagt in themselves. • 
jtloffer makes this point very strongly as ridding oneself of an 4 un- 

' • :' jy[ . v ' •" ,y . .'" 

wanted self or being intensely discontented. * / , ^ 



... ; . . - , - . . . 

3) The issue that seem^d^tp be taking, the largest amounts <of 
psychic time and effort, since their departure from Kensington and n . 



Milford, wasTfid^.ld's major false assumption: 



Life 



i£ simple and controllable^ There are no significant 



coexisting contradictory forces within ie^ (p. 153) 

The component assumptions, also all false, , describe some of the more 
particular internal battles: * : 

1* What I kiiow intellectually, I know emotionally. 

*2. I am not like my parents in ways I don't want to be. 

3* I can see the reality of those close to me quite clearly, 

4. Threats ,to my security aren't real. (p. 164) 

The accumulation of self perceptions some of which are highly contra- 
dictory, is not incongruent jrilth our data. 

- ' V . ' . } ■■ ■ ' . . " ^ \ 

4) Equally important for true believers is the false assumption 

of the midlife decade: V' 

There is no evil, or de^th in the world. The sinister has 
been destroyed! ^ ^ * f (P* 217$ 



* We would argue that the growing realization th&'t./tM 

' evil remains in *the wdrld,,.:in spite of their crusadSs • ^rid; attempts to'- ' 

>~. ■' ' ' '*■ ""' ' • ■ ; : ... ■*■• f - ; - '"' «.'■*■-•'. • ' " 

* ., . . ■ .* ■ • ■ .r, ; ''*.'• . • •< . 

> destroy it becomes the ultimately :dif£ ifcfiilt jChildhood 'demon with which , 
v they must deal. * u • V'v'Vv * ■' • '^'yC; -V?^.-.-/ . V -v ; '' •' 

Although Gould does not use nor index . the concept .of .regression, 
his conception of adulthood as an active, dynamic period, hits, opticep- 

• tion of directionality in growth, frpnr childhood, to adulthood, ahd;fris 



explicit .conception pf the uncons^pus ^suggest it is a derivable idiea.. 



.; ; /■ ; -..v. -jy* ... 
; : He\* f c bimnen t s : * ■ \ „ v 



I concluded -that my report on the "po s t ur ing ." bf ft fte . &elf V 
over the adult -years was useful to all because'* it brought 
home the obvious fact that adulthood is not- a plateau-; 
rather, it is a dynamic and changing time for all of; us« \. 
As we grow arid change, we take steps away from childhood, 
and toward adulthood-Wsteps such as marriage, work, . con- 
sciously^e'veloping a talent or buying a home. ./With; each 
step, the unfinished business of. childhood iritrudes, dis- 
turbing our emotions and requlit t i;ng psychological work. 
With this in mind, adults., may ^qw>view their disturbed 
feelings at particular peribdS lis a possible sign.pf prog- 
ress,; as part of their, attempted movement toward a f uljLfer y^v; 
adult life. :X,y ' ^ , ^(p-tl4). 



One might argue, that "going home" is a form of regression. Or pef- 
haps, one might argue it is directly confronting and coping with the> 
"unfinished business of childhood." Either of 'these interpretations, 
insofar as they have any validity, in' our data ; and more generally, 
suggests the complications underlying educational innovation. 

In an overly simplified form, from our point of view, Gould sug- 
gests a seven item "inner dialogue" which each individual must go • 
through to be free of the "demonic past." , ; * * ' • 



L; VRfecpgnize our tension and confusion. 

2 . .TBfidersf and that we respond to two contradictory" realities. 

3... Give. full intensity to the childhood realit>r that 'is, let , 
-it be real* * ." ■ ■ 

: Y4.. vRealfze that both contradictory realities still exist. 
We^re not sur£ which one 1$, rfeal. Confusion: again, but iftore 
.iiitense arid better defined. ^ ~\ t * ; - • 

5> . Test reality. Take a risk that discriminates one view 
from another. . v *' ■;*>'.' 0 * ». 

■' , 6. Fight off the";.strpng;jafge to retreat just on the edge of 
discovery. '"V . >• ' . • Y 

'7. Reach ah integrated, . trustworthy vi^w of a section of * : 
•%V - rfeality unencumbered by v the demonic pa3t. (p» 74) • 

Out discussion of the' experiential funnel Un the :pr lor; ; sec t ion suggests • 
a - * gbqip^men t in g if not alternative point .of view\ ; / ; Jt is; the^ bigger \;Y : Jvi" 
: 4eyfeidpmenta;l ^asKs;^n9\.ljL£e experiences that are important in the *\ 
development \and . tr atii$£ orma t ion of belief V^y s terns . It could ,w£l 1 be 
atgued; that it. ;iS precisely such ; tasks and experiences that are 
enough to^^b^gin and to maintain the* kind^ of inner dialogue &i&j££^f&'bf?* K 
Gould.- • . YY \ ' ■'■ > Y^v ' ■ Y"-'"'"" 



Almost as ' an aside, the; thrg^ retired. teachers , .Ii^ia ilair, Wanda : 
Ellison, and Carla Young, kll' in theit ^0* s "and 7,6 v s nowjvere impres- 



sive individuals. If we had read Gould earlier, we would have -felt „ 
biased and seeing them through his lens. - In treading him late, " we find' 
our data validating his interpretation: ' .. 



The life of inner direct'e^ness* finally prevails; 1 o'wri. my- . * 
• ; ; self. ' y (^.309) , c 

But even here , ..assipirig ■ that the reader-' -agrteB with . this i^tial ; inter- ' 
pretation, we^^on't 'k^ the potential >.o'u^^^ mo&t 



or all, of our innovators and reformers,* or whethfer these , thr^e were •■ 

cut from afcher than: true belief cloth. ' That one will have * to await, 

. . ■ *\. <•:. ■ ■ . • " • • . • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

■\ . ... v ? . • . '. • • :.; i -v* 

another 4 a V« 4 " ; 1 ' : .'^ajh-" ■ 



c As tie said in the- beginning, the Gouldian hypothesis , is an hypoth 
esis. The anomaly was the '.'you do go home again 11 item., For us,' • this 

,was a startling end -to ^some quite dramatic odysessy^ and pilgrimages. 
Nowhere in our" report does the tired cliche "need for future research 11 
fit better than here. .^In. the interim, <we P believe we; have presented • 
Enough of the participant^. 1 view, points , that the : capful reader can 

!■'-■' - « ■ V ' ' ' ;? ' -J.'. ' - ''° ' ' 

'react both the manifest' things- "the people .are saying and ; can read Be- 

' tween the lines ;f or additional meaning and begifi the : assessment of the 

'• ' ; • • , " • ; "'■ ; " ■■ 1 • " <i" ' ■ l ( . r ' 

hypothesis.' ' 4 ™ ■ ; .- s 

. m f ■ * ■ " ' - - . ; ;'«..:; v ■ ^ . • - . • . 

. . • .... \ . !?; ;% ;< ; ■ y- 

• * 5.5 Belief Systems: Conclusions and Implications^ .< : 



5V51 Another Perspective ,' 



I 



Trying to summarize, conclude,' or . draw' implications f rom ja long 



andv detailed^int^rpretation such as '"The Natural.. History of Belief < 



Systems 11 runs the risk of presenting homilies, and platitudes. To ~ * 
circumvent feuch* problems" we cast our filial comment^ in the context of.' 



Houseis (1979)/ provocative "ten year, perspective on innovation." He 
argues that, three" broad perspectives have dominated thought aboiitj edu-i 
cational innovation. They are the: or ; . 

: ■/•"'' ' .» * * •,■**•. • • - • ■ •."-.,-.•".•/' ;.• • '*\ - • 

.* * IX technological, ** * * " " 

■ • 2): political, - °. ' - " • ' 'i ; - 

; ^- 3) cultural. ... \ • " 



In House' s- view, the technological model was developed in agriculture ^ 
and industry and formalized' in education as ttje R, ,D, & D' models ; R^- 
search, Development, and Diffusion. It provided the basic set 6f * 
assumptions. for .much of the work in educational innovation _in the * ^ 
1960Vs. The political perspective arose as a competing Inodel, and cast 
the problems aSid difficulties as 'issues of value pluralism involving 
multipleVinterest groups and processes of conflict, negotiation afid 4 
compromise in. the making of decisions, the securing of resources, and 
the distribution in incentives and rewards:, The cultural perspective 
took a more holistic, and contextuaiist, perspective, "usually with' 
Concerns for the meaning of the "actors in the*' set ting. It was an 
anthropological perspective, frequently carried out by no^i anthro- 
pologists.' Its basic. aim was to provide mirrors for individuals, 

- V • . ■ -1; ^ " 

groups, larger educational communities. 

v In : this context, our study of ' Educational Innovators^.: Then r and< 

■ .'•.«. * * , « * . a *.* • 

Nftw , and especially "our accent on the natural history of belief sys- 
terns is 'an attempt to redress the under emphasis, and lin some instances 
the omission of the 'individual person in the innovative process. It 
accents the biography,' the life history of the individuals involved. '« 
' In a sense it reflects a position among the multiple theories of per-* 
sonality currently in debate in social 'science. Further, as a JPgint of 
view about human personality, it also can be seen as a kind of psycho-, 
logical perspective. As a. psychological perspective it is considerably 
different both methodologically and substantively from most of the >/ 
psychological perspectives Sttd^etf forts* that have occurred within 



educational innovation. From our point of view such a difference is 

important and the main contribution of our effort. In. effect, we are 

* * ' N * ' 18 

proposing a fourth perspective 4 to the three raised by House (1979) . 

5.5$ Impli cation s * \ 

w — " — . . • . 

* educational innovators differ from educational reformers only 

irf the. size of the* planned change ttfey contemplate, and if both are 
linkup- with being "true believers", and if educational reform has a r 



quaj.ity { .$>f secularized religion, as we have argued, then the phenomenon 
of educational innovation has roots well beyond a simple technological, 
: -cost-benefit, or surface change in scfioolf&g practices. Tracing out 
our instances of "going home" also suggested this is so. 

Another 'implication arises in the multiple analyses of change , 
, processes. For instance, "resistance to change" as a social psycho- 
logical, proilem, or failures of implementation of innovations due to 
inadequate leadership, or incompatibilities and inconsistencies within ■ 

* innovations, or lack of -Graining in new methqds, and sq forth $eem by . 

» 

the v .<mark, or less than the .whole story from the data and the inter- 
pretations ^e arj^piaking here, in our account of -the 'Natural history oS 

* t ■ . : . > . 

* belief systems". v 



In some important way, when the—specific planned change for the 
*betfer becomes larger an<| moves toward- educational reform, and, per- 
haps .a new school such as Kensirifeton is large enough, and particular^ 



9 
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*i o ' >«• 

Actually, Volumes I, II, and Illy raise a fifth- perspective, an 
historic&l*yiew. In our view *an overall * model must have technological-; 
political, "cultur^tf; biographical, and historical dimensions if the 
phenomenon of* educational Change, innovation, and^reform are to be 
understood. . 

.' . f •'••'-',-*. 
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when it's the prototype for a District such as Milford, and when it has 
ties to "the new elementary education 11 , then one is asking of partici- 
pants major questions on how they want to live. Perhaps * we are ob- 
sessed with the question, and' that is true, we are. But our relatively 
non directive probing, at least initially, starred up ideas, emotions, 
and reactions whicff bverwhelm/d us . . the Kensington/Milf ord experience 
was no small .item in the lives of these people. Its roots were long 
standing and tangled. It's later offshoots were majpr items in their 
careers and personal histories. It related to fundamental choices, 
decisions of principle, in how the various individuals lived. 

In some very fundamental sense we believe jthat the debate on* 
"innovation and change in American education" needs to be recoastrued 
and recentered. « Much of thaf needs to £eal with the,belief; systems, 
the personalities, and the life histories of the critical participants. 
Our attempt has focused on a small group of teachers and administrators 
Pupils, parents, -and patrons need the same kind of attention. 

Another side of this coin exists. In our study of the historical 
and contemporaneous cbntext of the Kensington School we met a large 
number of conservative board members, administrators, teachers, and 
patrons. In telling their stories we came away seeing them as three 
dikensional actors deserving tlj& same kind of concern and respect that 
we feel for our innovative colleagues who originated the Kensington 
School. Now, w£ believe, similar depth interviews would have provided 
similarly complicated but differently construed life histories. Stereo 

■ e 

typic labels would do them an injustice as 
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"Now, images of human nature, the good life, and the good com- 

munity seem not to be sensationalized labels for the, kind of problem 

with which we are dealing. When we turn to our intellectual betters, 

social science theorists and educational theorists, we find'less help 

than we might have expected from traditions such 'as the near century 

19 

of the scientific movement in education, 
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In a different but related contexts. Arthur WirtTV and Louis Smith, 
have had recently a seminar exploring d^' topic Search for a Paradigm: 
Eaucation, Human Nature»and the Human Sconces . The agenda .pursued a 
number of items related to ^Kensington Revisited , That seminar has cul- 
minated in an AERA Symposium (Smith, et 1984). ^ 

' 4i8 ' . 
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"Section III 
Summary, Conclusions, and Implications 
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' 1. RESEARCH AS AN INNOVATIVE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY 
1.1 A Point of View 

One of the most amazing aspects of the Kensington Revisited re- 
search project has been the. ppen ended quality of the effort, what "it * 
got us into" >by way of multiple unanticipated activities. In our very 
first vihteirVleiir^ Iraa Hall began recounting aspects of the early his- 
tory i of/ th^'bisttiat., about which we were relatively ignorant, and we 
found"q^^ extend the knowledge^we had of the Milford 

School, District!* '^isi^glpg^l^y life history became a* subinstance 
of historical method and substance, about which we knew very little, as 
well as a sub instance of personality theory, about which we thought we" 
did know a' little. Our interview data furthered our concern for "inner 
perspectives" which, in turn, made us restive withlaore positivistic 
paradigms and heightened contrasts within\ the interpretive point of 
view. Continuing perplexities over Kensingtons "success" or "failure" 
pushed us toward an examination of critical perspectives. And that f 
thrust still leaves us with the problem of critical theory as a large 
paradigmatic category or "just" a smaller instance among several kinds 
of normative theories—conservative, democratic, liberal, ox radical. 
Some of this process is captured in Figure 1. 



Insert Figure 1 about here. 
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* The impact of these events makes a simple sumniary or conclusion 
Impractical if not impossible. Consequently we will raise an issue or 
two regarding -modes of theory and research. Then we suggest several 
continuing enigmas of educational innovation and change • Finally, we 
will concern ourselves more directly with a concluding issue — Was 

Kensington" a success? ■ . ' V f * 

■t .?.»"*•/* * " ' ■ ' S*-*** 

1.2 Research, Theory, and the Creation of Alternatives 

In ouf- vifcw '-'[qnepof the larger debates, currently underway in edu- 
cation concerns the nature of the paradigm or Weltanschauung under- 
girding educational thought. If we are to, believe Bernstein (1978), 
F^^(19t5)^; , ■•a^d..Bredo and Feinberg (1982), the concerns; fun throughout 
. sbcik : i> s c^er^^:^^^y^airl±er essay, we, #; fta'd phrased the issues this 
way: •■■ ■ 



In summary, educational research ^workers dif f er , ' on a> number ' ; 
of often implicit dimensions' and configurations, whic^'might 
be called metatheoretical issues. A half dozen of these, ' 
seem particularly important: * 

1. The root metaphor within which one works-7-mechanical, 
organic, formal, or 'contextual. 

2. The inner ot outer perspective drte {chooses, that a< 
stance from the subject's paint of view: or the outside ; ob- 
server f s point of view.. { 

3. A theory which is more limited in scope and time to a^ • 
local context versus one that is more general. 

4. A level of abstraction that' is more descriptive and con- 
crete or more abstract and interpretive. 

5. A model of explanation that is more covering law' versus 
one that is conf igurational or contextual. 

6. A theory tihat is mord action oriented ar^d more ethical 
versus one that is more descriptive^and analytical. 
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It is my contention that a reader of participant observer 
reports, as he positions himself at one or another of the 
poles iii these metatheoretical dilemmas and as he treats 

* : these positions as value laden—good, appropriate, desirable _ 

— will make varying judgments on , -the quality of any particu- 
lar piece .Ql^r^search,. It is, my ./contention also that while 
'V these issues separate various ethnographic researchers from 

each other, they also reR?epent> major differences between the 
* ethnographer and the larger* .community^of educational- re- 

;% ; searchers. As*such they are problems, ^needing more general * 

* . A":>'. attention in . the educational researcn/ community . . 

; ' ■ (Smith, 1979, p. 365) 

Although we are not critical theorists £n the hard sense of that 
term and though wie are^nofe^ iri/'the hard sense of that^c 

termv our involvement ^ educational innoyators has 

raised vividlyl tfie need for a''vth<Bp^'. of . actidii,', an : innovative theory 
of educational! research. Consider the item f <om ari/;interview protocol : 

>. ■ y-'y-^'- ■ * • / ■ * ■ - . ■ 

Kay At •••I : learned some thirigfe ;f rpmi^ e ^ usiness world. 

OBS: t Yotf acquired some nego;]^|;Iiag skills? 

KA: >,Weilj yp^Vkuow, I think yo\i need to think about .these, 
things. ' Ahd^Ivimve -po. the administrative people here 

.about/ this/£%^ Of course they are certainly ill no 

r , / position tb^;^^:'^^ you do that, and we will guarantee, you 

* know, they .are .re^aiiy. not in that kind of position to do that 
nor have I: asked, tihem, but that is a possibility. I think 
that the more I analyze myself in what I perceive as my 

. strengths and weaknesses, I think that I have an awful lot to 
give in terms of the education field. I think that I work 
the very be.st with better, learners. And so it seems a rea- 
^ ■ sonable type of situation for me, but I don't want it to in- 

V^'terfere with; my .family life, or my husband's situation.- Those 
1 two, right now, are my priorities. So I guess I'm in a real 
. state of, let's ,say I want but maybe I can't have. Maybe my 
timing is wrong. I think there are some things I find very 
wrong in education, for, example, that I think they would be 
far better off using more part time people, and not speaking 
specifically from my own desires, but I think just in general. 

Now that is a fascinatingly complex statement. In summary fashion, 

we would like to analyze it and indicate where it fits into the context 

of our report. . v . ..... . • 
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For instance, in this passage she seems to be blending: 

• . • a ' _ ■ 

A-l) an understanding of how administrator 1 s think and "behave, 

2) a progressive focusing on her own interests arid abilities 
working with "better learners" or gifted youngsters as she 

elaborated later, : ' * . - 

j* ■ _j • . ■ , 

3) a clarity in priorities, at this time, "right now", "re- 
garding husband and family, V 

4) a -recognition of living with conflict and, dilemmas, "I \ 
want'lmt maybe I can f t tiave", , "V ';.£:> 

5) an institutional resolution such as "more" part tlin^;)g;^^>: 
people. " ; ^ , ■ ' j^Ar- . ,. . -j.: •/••: 

These ideas are f y& Ipng way towar'ds.a mdci^l ^Containing multiple statp7 s ; 
ments of the problem and of the multiple alternatives for resolving the 
problems for individual women such as those in our sample — teachers whp 
are gifted," -reform oriented, and proactive. 

; Perhaps first we need to recall that Kay Abbot is one of the\ 
younger, teachers. After her year at Kensington she returned home, . 
mafried a local businessman, and taught in the school* where she had V 
done her internship. After her children were born she taught par£ 
time and then did extensive* volunteer work in the school her children 
attended. One of the theoretical issues we have tackled is an expli- 
cation of Betty Friedan's The Second Stage (1981). We believe that' 
teachers, such as Kay Abbot, have interesting stories. to 'tell about 
how. their lives have worked out, and implicitly solved some of the 

problems^ of personhood. <. • ' v 

• * . . >■ 

An additional, function of theory we are saying ? ±s not only to ex- 

- . • 4 . ' , - < i • 

; plain, but to suggest possibilities .to ; teachers as individuals, to 



policy 1 makers, and to society more generally.- Teaching,. /jo we^have.> " y 
argued, a traditional "female occupation", ^e^ ret.hiafcing ltd n 



many possibilities it* task differ en tiation:^ spe- 

cialties such as, Title-, I" and gif ted),/ih^ genf e#*and* age crossover 

■ : \ '\\ ->:• "* ••' ; ■'■ 

and in synthesis and integration with- : f amily ■ ^L^;fti^'s '"(time of day, 
schedules, ^andvVacations), and such characteris.tics/.(af f ijiation, .:;!,/. 
nurturance) that some writers (Gillig^n, 197/) are - aVguing as es-- \ , 
p'ecially characteristic/ of women. f'V, 



' In our prior experience the; area that brought $11 this to focus - 
has been . : a concern ov£r the years -for the importance of the arts and 

: / f ' / . , 

:aestheti£ education in the development- of the individual. Then we ; ■ 

, y ■■ ' ' .. / * - * . < 

asked: -what do the artists, movelists., and playwrights know? And,, 
how do they know what they know? fhe best of them seem to be keen 4 
observers of the human condition, interpreters of its meaning, anc^ 
creators of alternative visions', myths, images of what it might be. 
This ^eerns not far from what we foiind out selves doing with our edu- 
cational theory. And.it seems but ec step'r^r tWo beyond the role;of < 
, research in the discovery of grounded theory arid the development of 
heuristics,, metaphors, and problem redefinitions' as. argued by social 
scientists such as Glaser^ and Strauss. (1967) and Rein and Schon 
(1977). In a more general and manifesto form,' Bernstein (1976) 
■argues: ' . • s . \ r i. , 

An adequate, comprehensive political and social theory must 
V tie at once empirical, interpretive, and critical. . (p. XIV) 

1 .'■ ■' '''> V . ' / . ; 

And, so, too, for Education we^Believe. s /' . 
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V 1.3 On Being Teacher Educators : Audience. Issues ~ , : -' m 

* Recently our colleague Rob Walker of the University of East Anglia . 
published. a ; paper With the engaging title, "Three good reasons for not 

dtfing case studies in curriculum research 11 . His arguments are these: 

. .*.••' 

Giveif the aspirations of the kind of case-study research I 
have outlined, a common problem is how. to get beyond routine 
. data to the stories, that make the case* come to life. This is 
v$ ' an especially common problem in interviewing, where people 
\ .often find.it hard .to break" out of the constraint of telling 

1+ you what they think you want (or ought) to know in order; to 

i tell you what you want to < hear. Most of us more or Jess con- 

I .. sciously adopt tactics for^ trjKLng to close down one line of 
f' m discussion in order to open up other, quite different lines, 

f . Barry Mat*Dohald, for. example^ has a favourite question. - When 

.the interviewee is in full flight in what to the interviewer 
d& a wrong direction, vBapry will. pause, look hard* at the in- 
terviewee, and ask; "But, what keeps you awake at night? 11 - f . 
' This sharp break in formal discourse allows people. to .recol- 
*; lect .their thoughts and' to set out in the direction of a mdre 

personal and intimate discission. It is an effective ques- 
tion. So effective I fln3 myself .asking the same question. in 
relation to research. Like many of those, who Write in what 
' ' loosely is. called the "naturalistic tradition" I tend to talk 
and write a lot about methods of research; but what keeps me 
• , . awake' at night? The truth, is, very little, but over the ■ 

years there have been. a number of occasions when -things have, 
gone wrong in the course Of carrying out case studies and . 
this paper started out simply as a list of the events that 
• " ■ have trouble^ me to the point where I lay awake worrying 
» about them. As I thought about them and talked -about them 

£he list narrowed to tftree headings: three good reasons for 
. not doing case-study research. They are. that : 

(a) Case-study research is . an intervention, and often 
v . ' an uncontrolled intervention, in the lives of* 

. others. • . * 

(b) Case-rstudy research provides a biased view, a dis- 
6 torted picture of .the way things are. 

(c) Case-study research is essentially conservative. \ 
" • . i . " * (1983, p. 156) 
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Our current' efforts seem a counter argiiment 4:o'each- of his reasons, or 
perhaps a difference in emphasis for each. . Our ^looking for alternatives, 
in the prior section, contrasts with, the conservative thrust of some" 
case/studies. " , . ' 

1 V ,' ' : ■ .. • / ■ A ' ') : • 

His analysis suggested a broader problem we had reflected on when . 

V " 6 ' y- : ... .■ ' ; . \ *'\ ■ ... : • ■■ , - v >"■• ; : . > ' 
trying to clarify our' Stance in discussions with individuals ' who teach • 

mostly in academic departments. .'George Spindler had price commented 

that he. liked what i we were doing but it. wasn't anthropology. Several . 

'years later Smith Coime^ecU. ■ - * V~ * / * 

As I' suppose is; true in all symposia, my comments in tliis » 
paper are both constrained by and^ enlightened by the par- 
ticular topic, -the particular setting we are in here, and 
■\ •; my. particular background and occupational niche. A..word.*or 

* two. about .these issues will help set the stage* Firjst, I'm 
^'k not. an anthropologist. I was trained at the University of ... v 

•'" v . Minnesota as a general psychologist with a clinical interest 
in learning problems of children. Second,; I work in an edu- 
cation department; my students are teachers— preservice, . in- « 
./ service, or teachers of teachers. -- Third, in ah attempt fcg 

. .. . understand more clearly the issues of teaching and learning 

1, got involved, a decacft ago, in the direct observation of 
sV ;; ; . ; educational events; Lkter^I was;; to v learn that; this was ' . 

; called participant 'observation, field research ,^ or> perhaps. 
even "the microethnography of the classroom 11 ; all pf which 
... ■'?">■"■ are better activities than collecting, "anecdotal ;^rfecords". ■ 

Similarly we had had debateMwith staff members of NIE^pn the ' long . 

■ t ■-.•V," * ' '<* ■ , . ,? * y '■ ■- • 

tern versus- short term, use of Iff ield studies . Usually we argued for* 
' the lone term importance rather vihan. tHe more;' "hot* bip&dted" \hqpe*f.or ■• 



immediate utilization (Smith ^and Dwyer, 1980) . -■•>-*•' \'; > :^ 



. : Implicit ly/if not always explicitly; ^ 
is ; that our position in ah " Education Department , ; In^Mt^te ^ ; School , or^.-. 
College , /with teaching demands" .at the '^esrervi'ce A . B. Vl^vfal, inservice,; 
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M.S. level, and research oriented Eh.D level has given us a particular ■ 
cluster* 9f 'audi<ence3. As we hav£ . integrated the^yarious aspects *6f • our ' . ■ 



professional lives this. ha.s" given^our- research^^p^tticular ^thrust and. * '■' 
perspective, and .increasingly, off. the* J'mairn line" *s8*ial science models."; 

But our point here . is- that' our life, histories of Educational -Inno- ' 
vators: Then and* Now has wadded further dimensions ^images, ^stories, 

■ theories^ and metaphors, to: the way we think about ^ teacher educaption and. * v 

• ' '. " ' . • - '■ . b • , 1 ■ "... . : - ' •* . ' . 

what we teach in those programs^ >JBias and distortion seem a stronger 

^set of labels, than multiple and, different perspectives, 

^ v ■ • V v . . ; L.4 a ligHtsfof Privacy ' * . V / \ 

.> In a rt * f iindamental sense all* social science, invades the privacy of v 
1 individuals . Among a ,>variety ^ of* -techniques,, anonymity is the major , ' 

method fx>r protecting the meft and women with whom one works;,^ In ctur 
v v 'research' proposal we 'phrasei ^ our conceriis this way: V ••';V -> * ^ ■ 

'.•'."'v' '■' • . • -•.'v • > ■ : \ ... 

• -s . v One of the major methodological issues facing 1 all social. : v . 
\* > . scientists is the rights of hiiman subjects. Little ■ empirical 
.; ;data k exists regarding .such issues . In. an; important ^ense re- r. 
; ;/ % tiiFjitirig to the °lives <8fc v -the* Kensington. staff can be -construedv . 

X ! \\\ *' : 'eitlier as a major invasion of -their privacy, or as a positive 
; ,' |( . opportunity. to recapture a t major earlier period in their pro- \' ! "; 

■ . f. ess ional lives. b By keeping an eye open and an ear a!lert£d - v . " 

we hojpe.to pursue Some of the issiies in the ethics of re- 
.• . search; For : instance, anonjrmity is a major pre^imal % goal s ' 

° ; toward privacy. In' talking with^the current^stiperintehdent 
;'; ; V.. : v, of 'the Milfd^d District, regarding' the, f easibif ity of. . the 

project as a whole, mention was made of the original teaching' ' / 
staff,. He commented that:, one of^he original teachers had 
; \ , stayed on at Kehst^gtpn for a number ^Of year 3. On .one occa-. 

.sion.Jie* had- 'talked wit3i her about the^origins of the ^school.- . • . " ' " 
He reported ,^,. Ypu know, she never talked much about the fcarly 
' * ; . *y^ars of the^school^ 1 asked her who the teachers ..were (using ' : . m * 
< the list of pseudqtiyms .from , the original report) , she wouldn ? t ; ; - 
; • ' tell; me." Such a, piece 'of .dkta strongly suggests the import- ^ ^ 
. ance Of the development Ind maintenance of ' anojijrmijty of the . '0;^. 
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individuals in a field study. Here was a superintendent who ■ ■ 
kflew the ' names of the original faculty^ from original; records,* 
■ w ho had >read our final report with the* coded names, and who 
did ^ not know the "individual cQnnections. tt Granted tfcit he • 
. cpuld find out^with.a bit of effort, he was /content to. leavg 

them and their experiences tfo their otin privacy.^ , » ■ 

. , - ^ (Research Proposal, 1977) 

••• ' , ' '.- ."" ••' * .. 

We raised these issues wi£h, most of -the interviewees. Almost to a 

• © ' * ? ' * . > > 

person they indicated . that * the coding for anonymity had really wprked. 
The (Stily real exception seemed to be Superintendent Sgaaman whose con- 
tacts iti the* world of innovation 'and professional .-education- overlapped 

with o$r;s in many instants. Some of these individuals from gpvernment* 
■V ' ' 'v. ' ■„ fr - ' ■ ^ . */ ; ; 

'foundations, and universities came through Kensington /Mi If or d while we 

were "there and knew of him and of usP Further, and more? than anyone . 

else; Spanman has been <%. controversial individual both in whatever local 

' setting "he has' been in as well as nationally. Supporters and opponents - 

have on occasion followed him in his career journey across the country. 

* . ** 

Others in the sample told storied* of being in University classes 
on occasion when an instructor, had lectured on the Kensington materials 
reported in Anatomy . The instructor. hadn' t realized that one of his 
students knew far more about the setting and experience than did the 
> instructor . The former faculty members used their, own judgment in 
' communicating this knowledge to colleagues and teachers. . " ; 

• .y *.'' T ■ ■ : '•' * '••'> 

"Several individuals commented on the reading of the originil Office 
"of Eduction report* or the book that they were unhappy with how they had 
been presented in the materials.' While this is always an issue in 
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partic^pan^^bservation research, we did not, in the original report, 

|^.ve the participants a chance to react to the report and raise"* atter- 

*» »* * > * . . ■ ✓ ; 

ffnative views* Now *e try to build these interpretations into the 

•• • jji^ • # . 

™- 1 - % 

final report. * * \ te 



' s • 1 • • < -* - ■■ ; ■. v . 

rf ? 4 • ' - 4.5 Conclusion * 

T * ' ' . 

Most of the issues of research method, epist£mology, and met a - 
* y * /• • ■ " r ' f 

theory appear in Volume VI «>f this xeport, Case Study Research Method- 

* . •> r ' 1 * ' * \ ' 

piggy: The Intersect of Participant Observation, His tor icgl Meth&ds 

and Life, History Research . Our purpose here is merely to reelnphasize 

^ * ' - ^ " ' ■ .. * " « : .: ' V ■ " 

that substantive findings are always entangled with k broader Jfeltan- 

schauuif^or paradigm, ^uch worlds views legitimate certain -ways of 

,- " ' ' ^ * , ■ 

thinking atid^ doing and eliminate others., And that seems much more 

.important than we sometimes "realize; 
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Tires alternative arises out of strong arguments by our -colleagues 



at the Univer'sity of East Anglia and the ^several Cambcidge* Evaluation 
Conferences (MacDonald and Walker, 1974, 1977;../ £ « 
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2,, . ENIGMAS: 

UNRESOLVED ISSUES IN EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION * 

; * • * ' - _ . , - > ' • • 

Belatedly/ enigma now joins career and belief 1 system as one of 
our'major concepts. The Webster and Oxford dictionaries refer to 
mysterious, perplexing, puzzling, obscure, and ambiguous events in 
an attempt^to define things enigmatic. In a sense, an enigma is an 
awkward image, if not a cotitradiction^as a scientific concept. 
Scientific concepts are supposed . to r ,break open puzzles rather than 
create them. Yet when we turn our life history data back on to the 
problems of innovation, education, and educational organizations, 

v it 

which is one of^fche majors puzzles, r we* find a structure of sub puzzles 
which seems a step forward ev9n (though i treads us into questions 
which remain, in Jthemselves, mysterious, and perplexing. 

2.1 The Domain of Educational innovation 

In* recent years the concerns about educational innovation, have 
received considerable attention. The literature has grown by the 
proverbial leaps and bounds.. Even a snap shot view as presented in 
Figure 2 Suggests the array^of empirical; theoretical, and practical 
work »ih this domain. Our ,earfy intent in this section "was tp be" a 
- brief set of statements of what we thirik we have learned about educa- 
tional innovation and a brief dialogue between 'us and the various 
students of s innovation. That is, do we have things to say not en- 
compassed in their , theories and dp they have comments critical of our 
generalizations. ,The list of people on our' agenda appear in Figure 2 
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Roughly we categorized them as sociologists, psychologists, and educa- 
tionists, but most of them transcend any of these easy boundaries.' 
Here, as elsewhere our ambitions and aspirations outran our time, 
■energy, and material resources, consequently we have tried just to 
set the issfie. 



^ Insert Figure 2- about here 



In the forward to this report we commented: ... r ' 

- 

In summary, our research is a unique blend of approaches to 
the problems and issues of Innovation and Change in American 
Education. It is grounded in the multiple aspects of a 
t single school ±n> a single school district. As in all case 
studies the particular events h^ve major meanings for the 
actors in the setting, but, also, we believe that these 
events often capture images and ideas that have relevance 
for other people in other times and places. Recently, Geertz 
has spoken of these as "experience-near" and "experience- 
distant" conceptions. 



In a sense, we have broadened these ideas, of experience-near and 
experience-distant in our overall six volume report with the concep- 
tion of perspective or point of view. As "indicated in Figure 3, we ^ 
suggest the half dozen different perspectives which have oriented ,each 

of the volumes in our overall report. Whe$j c$)iipled with the major 

a> : ■% ■ 9 *■ . » r ' * 

/. ' - y^'s-r^ • '• %P 

-methodological focus and the substantive ttfemes* the? ; give another kind 

of overview of the total prefect. ■ ■ 



Insert^igure *3 about here 
-u ; — _ ; — ^- — 



Sociologists 

Gross/ et al (1977) 
Rogers (1962, 1971) 

•■■>; ' - & • * * . 
Psychologists 

Lewin (1948, 1951') 
Miles Q9S4) 
Sarason (1972, f982) 



Educationists 

Bentzen, et al (1974) . 
Berman and "McLaughlin "(1-975) 
Fullan (1972* ■ 1982) ~ 
House (1974, 1979) 
Lieberman and Griffin (1976) ' 
Whiteside (1978) 
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. In each instance we hope to. be prc^|^ 
to see themselves . better, that .is 'mpr.^a^ffitly.^^to be' conscious of re- 



phrased; problems, and to create, more-i^pe^ 



.TO 



and* alternatives . 



, . As" btoad and as deep as we, cut in^vdiir 'problem metatheoretically, 
theoretically, and : methodologically ^^^e : 'h4united ,yet ^jy .the feeling 



that we halve barely entered into ttfe it&sLm o'f Videas*Rhecess.ar y for. under- 



■ standing the • Milf ord/Kerisington pliS^oisffiSEsm. ^f- f l%@]p : c$pfS'li&xis ±on' seems a- 



*7 



V ? "Afoot, more' broadly ' aipong proTessic^ in his 



'♦'"••ten year perspective' on;; innovation 



£ ;$ar liei: , comments : ' 




discussed more . fully 



few :V . ■ 



The tqpic of this articl^>\h^^^r, is,n9t ( j bro^d educational 
changfe 3 s < such but rathefe^^f^iarrower subject of educational 
inhovation-rthe delafretss^^ change 
schools.* through in£ r.qd^ . 11 Inno- ' 

vation -is. viewed ;^^^^^^^iy isolated or programmatic al- 
terations or as ^fow^gy^^ change, whereas reform involved a 
normative national 1 a^^mroad structural:, change," Of course, 



gkarig^. and' innovatiQ^^cannot be distinguished neatly frota one 
Mother/.,. ■ . ^ S'ffi'*' V^/^Si , (1979, p. 1) 



sense 



VWe'are left \^ith Visions ^^^istract concepts; ami large domains of 
•; : 1' literature * virtually ■'uhtap^wl^ J The .next .direction wmild include 

i; ■ ■ ". V * . ' " i v & ' V" .:■ '■. ■ % ■■' : '. : ,v . : •. 

li;..- t V'.^|&iafilism ,, , : "utopiaiv^Qmmuniti^' , and "reform"* in their general 

- h 'P% . . • • ■ W ' i .j." - ' ' 

>^ v # ..r and Pt"n. the more r^estri^pd educational "idealism, ; ( utippian. educational 

'•■'v doraSunities and educatiort^l reform. Wheti' Viewed: ^historically and when 

.. ,;f '• '. ■ A W\ ■• . - /^V' '"/■■^ V : % - • - , ■" 

X : v . Viewed cross nationally and cross , sultur^lly, the- agenda becomes over-. 



V ./ 



wjifelming.' Truly enough to "haunt " T -cine. > Dor , data and -interpretations 

• ^' ^M 8eSt t * ie ^ 0 P°^ ogy of change, innovation, ."reform, and idealism is far 

'^ f > , . '• . ' •' ' ; . • ,' ;' ; ' ^. .* ' ' •• ' ;> • : - >-' ■ ■ ■ 

<'f : > ^rom being clearly and simply demarcated.; . 



But to return to our data* and interpretations, even at a very 
general level of abstraction, our study of life .^stordfes ; argues that 
theories of educational innovation must include concepts and proposi- 
» tions about the personality of the innovators. More specifically tte 
have found "belief system" to, be a fundamental concept for such 
theorizing. Our results suggest that belief s. about innovation are 
not simple, peripheral, fly-by-night add-ons to the personalities of 
educational innovators. "Proactive" is a term which runs through 
multiple levels of abstraction regarding innovation. Paradigmatically 
it takes a stance on root m&tapliors — contextuallst versus mechanical. 
Theoretically it argues for a theory of action ^alternative to more 
reactive, behavioris tic positions. At a concrete situational level 

* our people tended to be planning*, choosing, self determining people 

' \ '".■< •. ' ' ' ' 

who looked for, found, and got into situations supportive of tljeir 

positions. In short, the domain of educational innovation requires 

a place for life history as a special perspective on personality. 

theory. , .. 

Major life events—schools, peer networks, jobs, marriages, and 
deaths in one's family— are the class of, variables influencing belief 

. systems, and, parenthetically also '..being influenced by belief systems. 
Our interests' have been' rekindled In " similar concepts such as "develop- 
mental tasks and have been moved toward ideas such as experiential 

v funnel' which captures the long term channeling of experiences and 
resultant belief system. 

. •,*"... . ' < ' ■' . • * ! « v , . ' ' ■ • • • ' 
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These issues of biography, life history, and personality frhile 
important in their own right seem especially. important as one moves 

along the continuum of across the domains from educational change to 

. . * ' / r . ' ■ 

^educational innovation to educational reform to educational Utopia .. - 

to educational idealism. 

f * 2.2 Life History, ^Biography, and the 

Individual Personality ' • 

Critiquing, rewriting, or extending, Matson 1 s (1976) Idea. of Man , 
is not on our agenda, although that is what is called for as we look 
at life history implications for educational innovation. As we have; 
detailed elsewhere, bur data have pushed us a long way on the road 
away from mechanistic or biological images of. human nature. His 
"creator image 11 , the person as a free agent, creative actor on the 
world, stage, whose existence is open ended and characterized "by 
choice, contingency, and chance 11 , is the direction we find ourselves 
going. .Such a perspective raises questions with many of. the assump- 
tions underlying much 1 of academic psychology, and, in our view, repre- 
sents a part .of a basic paradigmatic shift in* social science. (Bern- 
stein, 1978; ISay, 1975;> Bredo and Feinberg, 1982) . / \ 1 t 

'Our intent in this brief summary and Concluding section is not to 
recapitulate ;each of the interlocked sets of interpretations and. gen- 
eralizations that run through this lengthy volume. Rather ,' we will - 

present very brief images from our interview- with Chris and Dan Hun. ,' r 

. ; v / ' • . ■ , ■ ' ".' 

who have appeared only indirectly to this point, ijj the report. Dan 

had been hired to teach inVthe Transition Division, third grade; Chris 



" V ■": . '•*• • ■ v • * * ' 

* came;^along^as wife. and mother of their less than year old child. When 

■ the Principal, Eugene Shelby, realized she had taught primary level and 
h^d experience iri art, music, and creative drama, she joined the staff, 

" Af tdr. Kensington; Dan taught elementary 'school fdf .several years. . Chris 
gradually eased back into_ teaching at the College-Lab Scn^l . In a 
paragraph or : j two "she speajcs to,', summar izes, if yoii'Vill, .the. woman's 

J» issue scattered" through pur re^rt: / . . ,'" , 4 " > 

■ .. A: i ; . ' < • -.. . •. : ; : 

„. yV Chris H: " In the Lab School, yeah. And I didn 1 1 work .there 
: % " long because I became pregnant with Shipley and at that time; . 
- they had* a rule that you had to quit* if you were pregnant* 
* ■ Antiquated. Can't'be seen if you ate pregnant or something. 
Anyway, | was that way at that point. . 

LMs\ Was it the Lat> School that had that rule? ;j ■'' • : ••/ 

/ * ' .*■ . ' ■ ' 1 .' •. ■ '■ ■■>• j '• " . \. . • , ■ ■ V-. . ' • ■ ■ 

CH: Yeah, and it was sad'. I was a reaison why they don't 

* ■ • have. that rule any more. because they said that's ridiculous 
and they did hang on to me as long .as they could.- But.. I t 
wanted to leave after a certain point anyway. So I did 
leave , I think I was there maybe two and a. half years or ; # 
some things like that,' at that time. So I knew the Lab Softool 

Vwhen. we came back when our. kids were in first .and— Michael 
; was in kindergarten, Shirley was in first grade; and I/3pegan v 
/teaching at the nursery school. So that gave me a^riice 
feeling for what happens at those, earlier stages of *educa- , . ; 
tion, and kind of filled in a peg; there and then I had the " 
first grade and second grade and then at Kensington I had . 
touch with other grades, was never in control of them or 
anything, kind of got a feel for what those different grades . 
were and could do. Then af ^er. a year of being an assistant 
over .there .Dan and I were not -happy iwith the education the* 7. / 
children were getting in -the public school and one way that 
we could afford to send our children to. Lab School was if I . 
was teaching thejre. And' I frankly was ready to go back to , 
teaching anyway. I had — -I had—well, when 1 was teaching 
nursery school, what I did, was I added four 'hours of 'nurs- 
ery school, to everything else that I was doing in my life \ - 
without deleting something 'else.V I'm '.not too quick and 
/ really, looking back I think I cam pretty neai^ to having a . » 

nervous breakdown or something.. I just, like, got - very con-. ■ 
fused and Dan, -and I'm' trying to do everything like Wonder- " '. 
woman, you know,, and finally, *hav^ sofieone tell me that my 
life was just a' cthree-ring circus and' that I had*- 1 fcoijldn'fc 
. db everything all that well, you know. I had to slow down * 
in one aspect of it and so I decided my house would be it., 
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: and so,*you know, you have a nice informal cluttered house. 

• . But that, that was nice. But then the next year >I decided / 

to apply for full. time, teaching at' the Lab School, and I did, 
. and. they asked me, they said they had a kindergarten opening > 
; and a first grade opening and which one, would I like to have, 
■\hich one did I v feel I could teach the best. Well, it was 
kind of a joke because -f had had some first grade experience, * 
but 'pretty far back, ' aril ' I had taught second, I felt good 
:'KT V . ' about second grade, and I had taught the nursery school 

recently so I felt -good about nursery school, so I sort of 
1 ' ' grinned at the principal and said, "Oh, either one, I can do \ 
.. either one," not knowing for sure whether I pould, you know. 

But figuring the experience from either end would help; So 
they gave me the first grade and that's pretty much, I've 
\ ' been doing that. . . * . 

Chris JHun' s recollections .of the people, involvement, and the 
excitement of Kensington went this way: < . 

LMS: What ; are; some thoughts that you've "had since then; of 
Kensington? :I was just asking before, what that experience, 
or the notion of Kensington meant when you first were \ 
. 'attracted to it, since then, after your experience with the ^ 

: program, and the fifteen yeats , what f loatsr to* your mind. 

/ ' ^hen ypu .think of Kensington?. . ; t . ■ v 

, CH: Yeah. ' ..7 . ; .) 

yAS: And what kinds of things. ..?.''■ ., ? | >,/■■'■■■■ \ 

• •: •' ' '•' ' • :.v . ■ ' " 

CH: I mean, if you want sort of immediate, you kn9w. . .first 
of all I think the people, '.you know, come. to- my mind. I ■» 
' think,, you know, the. group, . the groups of individuals have 
f ." intense relationships with! one another ,• both ' healthy and bad 

* •' •" ones, -but there was definitely. a lot involved in the human - ' 

aspect of that school. I mean, a lot was purpose,ly,. I mean, 
the T groups and team teaching and all that, I> mean, you had 
to come together . ' But there were a lot of ■ other things . , And 
k was in an interesting position in that I worked with every-, 
ne and how--I 'don't .know if you remember but I did a lot 
jith' the reading -program and sp- that g>-t$iere was : some people 
" i welcomed me and they made me really feel, a part of the 
Jp arid other s that—used my, turf—don'* get too deep in 
,^4— and some people I feel like I don' t know at all. I ... 
caMi remember .their names, what they looked ' like, some of - •• 
the^feople in the upper division. 
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An hour or so later in the in|etyiew, after discussions of their 
mutual involvements, Chris came b»i^;;with a further comment: tf^- 



'.\. : "; . CH: ', .In a certain way I fchink my— ?-that iI T m sirred, whether 
: ' ■■' in a bad way or a good way . It has stayed^with me.' ... I mean 
. - it still is a vital thing in my mind Where I' ye taugHt ' in 
' other schools and it doesn' t hit my beiftg' the way that- -that 

particular experience did, and' t . think that being in that 
* ; situation, you were involved in more than just teaching, I / 
mean there wa$ a lot more involvement to you as a teacher 
in * that "school. You had an investment in the total institu- 
tion, to a certain degree. I mean, you wanted every' part of 
it to succeed atld. even if you weren't working- in independent 
skill^s^-independent studies or/whatever- — you hated to hear 
when there was friction because somehow it had, something to 
do with the total unit of value in the s'chool which^_you •• 
know, . was, in the eyeballs of certain people, ' but beyond that 
; we just all were working for that,* you know, there was that ' 

investment. You 'know, planning of the curriculum ,and if 
" something went right f or~~Sue and her Mars Man hopping on 
: rocks or- whatever she did there, we all felt great ..about it. 
-;If something flopped it was' a bad day "for everyone. There 
%as a lpt more* than just you being there teaching, kind of... 
"But, yjeah, I think it has made *a more 'lasting! effect on me 
. as a person than any Mother school experience that I< have had. 

' . • : : •■ ■ ■ ; ••./■!. V •.. * * • ' - v •• 

One of the most personally fascinafiflg parts of the series, of k 

interviews ^rose with Dan Hun who was pursuing »a< 'dissertation in cur- 

riciiluinw We traded names, references,- and ideas on tf the**New SpQiol'ogy 

in Br i t ^fe- - if o uhg and' Bernstein, on ..curriculum development — Stenhousej 

Elliott and Ade^man arid evaluation, MacDonald and Waikfer, ana' the * . A •»/ 

broader interpretive, and philosophical paradigms — -Schutz and Toulmin. . ' 

interspersed, with this was a story of nearly a, decade of work toward a* 



' PhvD. Once again we wejre into; the complications of gh.B. ,warj^-- ;' 
advisors who came, and went, faculty ■members, with changing .interests,'." 

. -personally interesting problems and areas bt*k with minimal or no ^de- . 

• • ,* ■ - •■ -, . '■ .••* '' ' ' ■'. ■ ■ 

partment or- faculty interest . And, on the -other hand, apouse, family 

. • part time jobs, arid needs for income. , Dan commented this way regardfn 



OBS: Are you actively working on a dissertation? 
V •*. Dan H: I haven 1 1 worked on it since August, v / 
OBS: Since you started...?: 

DH; I started this new job the week before .Labor Day at* : 
v pommunity Hospital.. I had beeii /-working at tfye dissertation v 
for the past three years. .That seems awfully, long— I don't, 
know — it spunds like a lot of nothing,* really when I start 

• to talk about it — it may have some thing . wor thwhile--^ • 

6BS: When is it— an analytic ,• philosophical- piece or an 
. empirical .p'iece or . . ; ? v ■■ ■ * ■ v . 

DH: No, it is more anal^tic >r , It^is more conceptual and •./'.' 
analytic rather than empir,|ic.fl. t ■ * 

OBS : Just listening- to ybuv.tirace the 'intellectual history.-: 
seems to .tjae • it has 'Been a goc>d few' years. ... ' \ ■ . > : ' 

. DH: Qh--it^has . been exciting, you know,' for me" because: I, ' : . 
if you've ever,, and I'm sure y.oli have, if you've ever felt >^ 

• that ybu\afre oh your own,' you've f bpnd something 'and then. . ; 
all of a sudden it has beeti found • tfrat' a, whole lot of other • 

Vi . people • fin<l- f it and you were there before* them . .£« You kno 1 ^, . ; 
like your "intellectual' journey, you kind of f e&l that you . 
wfere kind of a pioneer , you know,\and you never blew yout 
■ horn ap0$^$$$ : pat t *of my,, you <kriow, I nevet went ' to the ;.V : :' 
. puhlic^^^i^lls because I didn't think it was that new, ^ 
becau^j^^^ just reading in a library and it's ; 

all ' tfie^^|tbe library but around here,- gee* well, that 
really^^stf^;^ ;V • •■■ '■ '; ■'■ ' .• <• ■ : : "!r 

The account raises another ijnage/of . the conundrum of graduate, work 

■ - ■ j ■. ■ . ■■■ i -I---. ' . ■ ■ • • . >, . • - • 

at the Ph.D. level, the continuing tension of, individual versus -organi- 
zational responsibility, of intellectual ex^tenrent and. open ended 
programs .- Finally it illustrates the entanglements into. the. whole , web 
of one 1 § iife^-spouse, family, 'home, and career—and one ' s* lifetime. - A 
decade isrio mean unit of time in one's three score and ten. . ; ; 

:■■>> "'■ The religious' theme appeared,, before we knew it was a theiej an<i . 
we pursued it only minimally with Dan and Chris:- ' 



■- : . ' . ■ ■ : ; ' . ,,- r ' : ' 

LMSS -What -brought you ta the neighborhood? ' Frpximity or . . . ? M 

•DH: '..Ha, the, fact' that ,' the Univef sity 1 s* Divinity School had a ■> 
-reputation o£.\being a 'place where pne could pursue' studies in 

religion yitho lit the attached* sense of- being religiously com-. 

laitte^-thati^you. could study re;ligipn a!s a field of inquiry 

rather than as a commitment; 'of -Faith; ;> jhad bfeen accented at :. 

Eastern University 'arid vat' Ivy .Divinity Schools when I graduated * 

'from .College. ■ •■- A ». ' 

v LMS : 7 Are- you ^ordained • now, a;g V minister of • •;•?■' . . l . 

DH: ijQfi -neveti; was ord^iij<& : d .. I have my .Bachelor"' of Divinity , 
degreg •bj^ : / : n^V^i:, entered the tfijiistry. as a full >time religious. 



IjMS : - It , f wp^ild Be like studying education 'without going 'through 
> v a Te&pker Training Certification program? 

: *DH: No,, it would be like studying education 'going through a; 
Teacher Certification pro gram, "but. never .doing a year dnd being 

; certified.^ \i coul4 be certified as. a minister . \ I' have a^l- the 
educational credentials but $ don* tr have the professional; r , / 
ordination, which in my ^denomination means that you must accept ' 

• a call from a specific congregation to serve as' their ..pastor* * * * 

, * : ? ■' ■ , 1- * ■ . ~ . * , ■ ' * 

LMS: Well, °did you do. the internship with a vicarage -or what-r* 
ever it. is, called? : " . ' 

DjH: - Yeah, yeah. .-, . . . ' - . V , - V . 

j^Si v Olj, I see, you* have to :do that? ', *V • *> « , 

DH: Yeah,' yeah... We. did a ye^r 6f /internship* up in Northern* .* . < 
/State. \ < ;•• ; • . ; ' . * . » r".; 

GH: We really liked it. • // . * ' ■ ' v/ : 

• DH:' ' .Y£.s we .did^^.. A«w]t^le u yearV M . 'ft:- ''i 1 ■- ' ^V- -" ■ * 
■ .. LMS: . Wh^n you wer£ on yolir .vicarage, pr *±tifcern£liif> ^ar%^ ; ?'- 

,->• .'"--^ > >'» T v- . •.* . 

DH: 'YesV -internsl^p ^.'^It was all ^^tert^ni^.*. ^ AnflWe" spent a 
year in a Presbyteriian 'CorigregationalW " . 

: ■ Church. ' The minister was - a. U^ion graduate. Srid-.thfevJShurch. had, ' 
years ago, joined t9gethertw<3' different 'denominations,' rtfie/ 

" Congfeg^tional: and the Presbyterian. It wa^a called . the Feder- /. 

'. .ated- Church;.- ^We qtill hear .'from, th^ar We s.till/r.eceiye their : o 

- • -weekly riotiGjas^-thete 1 s a new ; mini^rer v • >\, v •;. ' ' ■ 
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.The nature of belief systems, ai}^ true belief received a personal 

interpretation: , * * ■ 4r" ■ 

. " * - • > v ■. . • ■ "ft" ■ • • ' * 

LMS: Paul's question aljout like — what you think of now about 
« ^Kensington. • . ^. tf^r 

DH: State it again, rephrase it. S* • * 

PFK: Well, we talk a lot about the "people, those are alw&ys 
the powerful, dominant elements, I think, when you thijik % 
back over the years, but Kensington was lots of things. 

DH: Sure, sure. -v. ; * ' '** ■ 

PFK: You build f school f rom sdratch and then create a cur- 
,ricij£um and then create leader less teams and a whole set. of 

,.*' tfhingsn Have any of tSose ideas # or thoughts continued jjith 
•you? As either the worst ideas you ever heard or some pro- 
.vocative ones or is there anything left over addition tcfr" 

' " exciting people and lots of harci work and sweat? . 

DH:* Several things have persisted. One, I th$Kk, that.-has 
" stood o^t was that here, there was a group, of people who, I 
think, achieved aytemarkable, a ^remarkable amount of what 
they believed would be possible in terms pf making a differ- 
ence in the teaching and in- the quality of learning with a 
I bunch of kids that a lot of studies have said is not, at 

least asVmuch of a possibility as I think had been achieved. 
Now,' givfen the constraints of f ii%elligence, of I.Q., given 
* « v all of the ^traditional restraints^ and constraints of* what 

teachers and schools are supposedHto be able to deal with, 1^ 
* ' « thought there was a, belief about wjaat one could do and the. 
• kind of sincerity — and this v ri^y be the true belief. Now, I 

' think "there is something anew I think -you guys may have 

phrased it,' you know, .about true believer ship. Hof f er- may 
not' be the right ref erence fiterthiS'. I 'think maybe Jo siah, 
Royce or William James may Be^better here, and that is,. that 
a belief about the possibility of improving who we are and 
» what .^e are sfbput and the deptt^— the suffering through, that 

- kind of .belief . ; % \ 

LMS: More a general perf ectabi^Lty of mankind in a sense — 
I don't mean th%t as a clich6...f 

; >*. . DH: ' Not necessarily perf ectability , but the fact ttiat, you 

know, 'there's a~-if you don't; try, you don't make— you really 
*" * can't say whether it's there oK not. But you suffer through 
t . .. it, and that in suffering through or undergoing the experience 

of trying to improve, of, living withtthe idea that it may bfe, 
■ l( ' * 'that there may be a possibility. Arid I think this may have 
• been due -to age,, a kind of an . optimism, a bias of optimism. 
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There was a tremendous bias toward, optimism* There was a 
tremendous willingness to forego a skeptical kind of attitude, 
a cynicism* I think a guy like Bill Kirkham may have been too 
cynical .and because of his cynicism may have been rejected. 
Now thafc's just a.*. * , ; . "V 

PFK: It's an interesting insight. There was a shared 
buoyancy-rthat the norm was very clear — you've got to believe, 
you've got to have £n optimistic outlook and. fcynicism was 
perhaps punished, is that what you're suggesting? 

DH: It wasn't punished, in the — I don't think we would have 
—I don't think there was & shared acceptance of the way in 
which the Bill Kirkham incident was handled. . 

PFK: As an example,) it would' not be well received, you would 
not go that far. # \ . t ■ 

■ * 

DH: Exactly, exactly — I.tHink that* people wanted to be more 
— positive, wanted to be... 

CH: They wanted the thing to succeed — and that was a required 
quality. * 

DH: To succeed and that required a v bias — that's what I say, 
it's a bias toward optimism, a bias toward making a difference, 
given the odds, given the, you know, the certain kind of con- 
straints of schools and schooling and I don't think that 
* stuff had come out in the literature, but I think that here 

was a group of individual teachers who, you know, wer6 pulled 
tc%ethe«v from all sorts of different places and different 
-backgrounds. „ <$ 

The interview raised items about: almost every aspect of the school 
—the organizational structure of the school, the" "per sdriati ty and admin- 
istrative style of the principal, the nature of the consultants, the 
potency of^the T ^roup socialization, the team teaching aspect and the 
large curriculum agenda. Most of their remarks were congruent with the 
description and analysis which appeared in Anatomy of Educational Inno- 
vation . , We' raise one more illustration that captures the flavor of the 
interview: 
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PFKr What about—one other aspect of it — let's say the 
leaderless teams as a notion,* tell us a couple 6f things, as 
to what you would or would not do again? 

CH: I think I learned something about teams. It seems to 
me that teams really are so greatly dependent upon the 
>7/ individuals involved. I mean, npt every two people in the 
. world can make* a good team. I mean, I think really well 
Jv^V;/ functioning^ teams must be rare and it seems to me that the 

best possible way of forming a team would be to take two 
f^?^'> , people who know they have some things in cpmmon and want to 
' work together and would like to try that and to feel that 
they can do that. We happen to have a team in our school 
now who did start; the multi-age way and they have . been to- 
' gether for years and get along famously and know what they're 

doing. " They knew what they wanted when they formulated 
multi-age teams. I would question how good I would be as a 
team nfember because I am somewhat of a spontaneous person and 
- , I find it a little hard, like, if someone is going to come to 
myroom at a certain time and wants me to — I find it a little 
hard to — I mean, I really have to grab myself by the lapels 
and say, "Okay, at 10:15 somebody's coming and be ready." 
Plan for that. If I were a team member, I could cut it be- 
cause I try to' do things well and gbod, and, in fact, it 
might improve me somehow. But I can think of one or two 
people in my school that I think I could work with because 
they would understand that quality about me and be willing 
fc to' — well, in fact, the woman I work with and I jibe quite 
well that way because she is not rigid herself,, so that if 
I go ten minutes over , or suddenly turn around and do math 
instead of social studies, she says, "tfell, groovy" , you 
know, "She's doing that for a good reason." But someone 
else might not. 

; ■ $ ' • 

The vitality, the intellectual excitement, the multi-dimensional 

aspects of Dan and Chris, both as individuals and as a couple, vividly 

illustrate the kind of conceptions of personality &d life history 

that we feel are necessary if one wants to think clearly about educa- 



tional innovation. 



/ 



felt 
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2.3 Schooling: The Microcosp of the Good Society 

One of our interviews provided u^^^gpnpse of another part^of 
the Kensington dream and how this Sream was "pursued and implemented 

at a different time and place from the original site. "The conception 

■ rv \ . . i ' * 

^ - : * ■ » 

of Kensington m£ant many things to its actors and designers but it *• 

contained a shared perspective of valuing t^e individual, ^helping 

that individual to maximize growth ^ti^ in 'a rather inarticulate 

manner, it contained a hope for nurturing ttiat life within B shared', 

„ co-coper a tive democratic environment.^ The original' i^tudy reported 

J * P r • ' 

on desires f for developing "fu^ly functioning", "self-actualizing" 

individuals. & Hopes were *expr$ssed 'for a jllf-governing emphasis 

within the school which would yield' a readiness for life in a demo- 

• « .» 

critic *Dciety whic^wou]& be superior to the preparation received 

$ ^_ • $ * 

in highly structured, more authoritarian educational environments. 

% . * * . ;'• 

F*>r all of tfie reasons delineated in Anatomy , and perhaps more ' 



not identified,* the effort failed to be sustained as a viable school 

environment for more than a few short years. (See especially Volume 

■ ■ • " 

IV, Sailing Stormy Straits .) <*The vision of the school as a microcosm 
of a democratic society -clearly survived in - the mind of several edu- 
cators from that original staff and this section is .an attempt to ' 

■ > . ■ 

trace one manifestation^ that vision* The gpa^and methods of 
achieving those goals will be traced briefly and the gj^retit practices 
of one individual, Tom Mack, will be described,, to provM! insights 
into the furthering of an educational ideology. - ^ .. 



Prfes^ntly Tom is se,rVing as a principal of^'a \tri-rrac±£l elementary; 
school in the. Southeastern part 4 of ttf g&c o un ttr y •%% ggjfea r 1 y equal, numbers 
of \ Black, i White', and Latino .< children comprise. : t-h^H|dent 'body,* The^ 



faculty is relatively young, having been hired or ti 
t^he school was built, . Due to : the stj<ftlent body compos(^ 
range of federal and state prqgrj 



:er:r.ed when • • • . '' 



fist .from br 4 eak£aaft> 



English a? a Second Language, and T^^*^pal variety of * 

remediation programs. /** ' ■ "■ ^l^^'-'- 



" T.ota-^^me to this state after thr# 
lowing the Kensington experience 



■ 'riistrative •ftasftflpf"'*'* 



leaving. 



he was aglcedt by the Superintendent -tff -a%^ 
an %lementarry principal. V$$ie intent of Si^rintenderit ^a^^^3^hn^^ , 
ably clear from Tom'^, req^Ll of* the phone 



■jj,^ ■ Tom Mack: \:H^c'a^g^-me.; 6h^. day f |ot^.tfie teleptfj&ne, t r -don* tv *• * g' • 
v know, where he ;hs^r^^^e; , ;^r an^pfting , . but ' he • S^id *"Taty#::J». „ . 
I'vei got a schV^ ove^^ 

would yo^coiiie'^ • .' ^ 



During th< 



vv'a 



g ; bh^jp^^; or yearsf^stay as ? Pririqiipaly , physic^ichAn'i^^;'" .\. 

were enacted wh^^ <i^<^ct spin^.f £•;• J^pn the. . 'pr By ip^^^ y. ■ 



years at Kensingxoni 1 The .striking ;pnysi^L l^an of K^^ngto» '^pe; ; r \f 
based on the explicit notionvthat form can Influence, not d&J|lte 
function and Tom seemed to be continuing .qril in that tJfidition: v , . v -j "'f 

, *' TM: "And what happened th^re was simply ^his—jp^alke^ jiri^and 
. ■ looked at the building, and it was built in 1917, ha'dT^jffifcee.1^ 'f 
many changes in it. They added another wing l^at; lo^^^gsw^ 
like all the 'other parts of it. A very' old, very sub Stkn^a^d;/ 
building, but when I went o-ven there I set up;^crt|^moafels*. t 
spent about five weeks,! guess looking at the %^B^ n g» t ^ ie 
staff, and" the student body , anci gave them thei!^^OTb plan of 




the things that I wanted tp change*?..'. made ;spme three , " ■ 
room pods and. some twp- room- pods. >\j$e closftd r ';.up ' the dudifcor-- 
ium and made rooms o&t^f^it.-'l also got' .them - to build btC;. \ 
/ tie a. section together' *bet&7een^the 'buildings -Vfor. : iis. v.V 

. Tom/began sketching the desigti.. 0n ,a' nbt€* pad from a twelVe year/ bid /• 

V . /memory and explained for us: ■ 13 *' * . ,•■ \. ■'• ' " : . 

/ ■ . . ,;; \: : ; ;* * >> ■ * . . V /V-r; f - ;■; < 

,\ I : ; TM: • And what we did* we* the ti&Lti itig- wartlike -rthis^-all/ v 
: . Vthis completely here*, rooms ^ re » an< ^ here was:; ^. \ 

. ■ :•. - f v c ' ' ; • \.;ro.oms, and; ire >just /^JjgLeg; this area^lti^here-iij) . on- the second. >..-^ 
- lyj: ; ; ; * : . ,.''f lobr , and/underneath' v?as covejged ■■playgroup*,- 1 . w±th\^n obt j- ( S 
'.; : < \ side entrance coming .up" herfe,.. and ;thl& bpened\:i|gy arid^you ; * 

-y. "' Kad.. : res tropms 'here, ^pp'erfec}' aVer^here^ "and thl^was "ip,to 

;- ^'-':-]' : ' J : - the library. We knocked ^this ^11 but^sb that -tl^y jiad an ' . \ - . 

V-V. \.'L-shaped- room^ which Would 'hamdle a ftjjj, 1' £Xa$$£dam'ifi£ /1cL|tt^> • v...;-;:*:.. 
V ':;* with - an.are^ vhere that^.' Jfc1i^j^§ur^^come - • in tj^rpugji • ahd f ^tfee^ # - ;; ' ) 

A^V. !'.; ; two little-scheduled; rboi^s u^h'ere* %pd x d^"^t- acice^s to } ; . v^:— :: 5 

i; ^ * " \ . the 1 ibra:ry. - These kids' did not l^ave^tb leave this, pll^ce^ ^ 
. ':' ■ w /Except t'bc go' to P r E • ... put Ji^re M or^^dpwn .'here, ot to |ne '•^BerT*V l'".-v 

:s: arid^ ia t'He ;daorCgight ^r^^^u^.^ 



' .* "*■ ';: ;- : v'.;-.' : ','\!.'teria down , this, stairs; atM-: in trfe ;d(|0 

0/ '-' -v ? • " know,: y to me it seemed/like^ thfe>fflpd . a»J^i|'ty' good set^^^>. 

The vi^id rejcall' of the: plan, th<| ; beavv^ t emphasis upon pHysi^L ' )fi ; t# » ; ■ | 
changes be ihg^ required to bring ^bout tostrv|tti3ra|p. changes and the |., ^ „ ; - 



ERIC 



[: : : rapid nature of the changes were' r6miniseefflE'*pf thq^Kensingtor^ff oft . ; ; j% hfi 

Following this three or fbiir \yea^ ^t'intfwo^^ 

Superintendent's request to assume th6 prinoipa^s hip gf thej high- 

■ . ; : . : ". J v' : .'i' * ' * : , - ■ s ' ■■ ' ^ 

' school, in that district. A rather frustrating ^ar'*ena^<i which in-^ 

».'•■' ..; ' , • ■ + • ' v - 

volved drastic Board changes, and/c^ 

tion of fourteen dist of f ^ r 

1971 found Tom as a high school principal in- thfe/SotLthea£t follow^ig ; 
his move from the previous positions. Since "he was , interested ^xi**re?r : . 6 
turning to an elementary principalship Tom requested a;, trans'fieft:. when<' 
an opening occurred. After four yea.rs ^^osition became available and 

" .... . * ■ 
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Tom accepted it;; another four ye^r stint at this school was followed by'w 
a move ■. jto his "present \p6stti0n : a6:'^rinc±pal of the tri-racial elementary 
school described above ♦ 

• Somewhere along this complex trail, Tom altered his notions of 
innovation ap^ change. At Kensington and at his administrative post 
described above, Tom appears to. have subscribed to thepmore rapid ap- 
proach to. change described in Anatomy as "The Alternative of Grandeur." 
The strong press for student self-direction at Kensington carried over -, 
to the staff as well and the Kensington staff had spent many hours 
attempting to first identify and shape the "institutional plan! 1 and 
then to implement it. In the following exchange Tom argued the in- 
efficiency of the approach: 

PFK: I would be very interested in your perception of Kens- 
ington. As you think about it now, what did it mean? What 
are some reactions — was it a success, a failure or don T t 
you use those terms to think about the experience? 

TM: • Well, I think it was a success. Anytime you get a group 
of. people like that together, and you put a plan into opera- 
tion, and it worked for the kids that were there and the 
teachers that were there. Had I any say in the management 
end of it, it would have been a little bit different, 

/ LMS: How would you have approached it differently? 

TM: I think' th^ administration probably should have been a . 
little bit more directive in some of the things ; that they 
did,, in my opinion. Thfe teachers were fighting among them- 
y selves, or hammering out what they thought should be done. 

a and so on "and so forth. But', you can T t deal with kids that ji 
;',way. You can f t deal with elementary kids that way anyway, £fi 
for a lot of those children there was not enough of . what is,.^ 
Steadiness, ±f you will, or ^reliability of "things that are 
going .to happen from day to day. ^ 

PFK: A case jbf too mifch all, at once? 1 



.ik • • ■ .,v 

TM: A case of too much all at ^ee, I will give you a good ; 
example, if you are trying to cftnge a classroom teacher for ■ • 
instance from book teacher, to one yhq^sed a unit method / 3 ; 
• and individualizes instruction and so on and so forth, and 

they have never had that experience in this,*there are a lot 
bf those teachers,- ana 1 most 6f them haven't had a- Kensington, 
' alright,. go ahead and let them teach from the textbook method, 
. / okay, until they have trained maybe eight of the kids in how 
to do a research paper or how to do whatever it is they are 
wanting them to do. And then you take thqse eight kids and 
' you make* mayb$ four more groups, and you -tjrain those, and. 
you keep doing that*. But you have to train the children in 
'4 - the process that you are. going to follow first. And then if 
1 you do that, they become a pretty good teacher of, you, know, 

- of a unit -type of method. I think there was too much of rely- 
ing on program materials in Kensington. Some children can't 
take program material without a great deal of training, at 
leasjfliot th£ unsophisticated kind of material we used there. 
I halve seen terminals where you take a kid in and you teach 
himrhow to operate the terminal, anc&on a teletype kind of 
thin^^and once you get him plugged into that you. have him 
hooked forMoing something like that. But most of the ma- 
terials thalNwere used at Kensington was software or stuff 
„that they creabed themselves, and they didn't train children 
in the processes 



In addition to a reappraisal of the pace of development, "Tom ques- 
tioned the appropriateness of the match between school plan and the 



community needs: 



V 



PFK: You mentioned th^f it (Kensiiifctoriff was put dOwh in the 

wrong plaqe. : 2E?; 

# . ; '■ ' / t ■ 

TM: Yeah, wrong place, and I— I *<^n' t think ||iere was enough 

preparation work done with the community, that" is -my 'own 

opinion.. But we do that constantly in education. They did r " 

it in this building. They come out here and there, are prob- > : 

ab^y, then, buildings just like this;on<2 in this country , % and ■ 

you know, yoti go through America, and you go through. a good^ 

community like Milford an* you can look at the buildings arid* * 

you can come- within five years of when they were built, if:,; 

you know architectural style. And so they do this here. 5 ! 

think this bulging is probably more successful at this school 

in operating dPqpen school than Kensington. They did it 

different. They just build the plant, they took surplus 

teachers from the jjther schools, they took the children from, 

and being surplus ^achers • they were the ones that were the ^ 

young ones, and . th|y* didn' t have to, you knoft, you don't find 

many old peopfte*;o4^t:his faculty . 

< >/-,''" ' ' ■• . . ■ ' 



PFK: We'were struck ,with that. 



TM: ^Yeah, well, that is unusual fox this ^ounty because of 
the- wa$" our system works, if. you ^^^Urplus' in the school 
the last one on board is the first, ^oriil;jt;o : leave. And^Lhen 
you are placed in the order that yo.^ haye been, in the dis- 
trict . Anyway, to come back to Kens-^ didn't 
seem to have been enough preparation;' !arid ^tiere wasn 1 1 here, 
and that is why this building — "the form of the. -building has 
been prostituted because of tjbfe thinking of the old, old line 
thinking that has come in. I dbn 1 1 know if y.ou' can ever dp 
that. Perhaps the oldness h&s to develop within a certain 
time. But I think you stand; a .fetter chance of doing that 
with yaung people, who know' that their jobs are on the line 
and so on and so forth, right across the board. I worked 
>;.,v"put iri the community here "quite ;a bit. 

In addition to the method for achieving district changes, Tom 
articulated a conception of the state's primary role in education and a 
means for achieving these ends instructionally • In brief, Tom argued 
several points. First, the state is totally in charge and any one . 
-feeling local control has every really been the norm is mistaken. 
Second, the rules and norms of a school needs to be codified explicitly 
; in the forms of hardbooks for students, teachers, and parents. This 
codification does two things: first, it takes ttie heat off the^ad- 
minis tra tor; who simply points -to the code arid ''says , "Whether yoti or I 
like, it or not, these are rules' we live by", and second, it encourages 
individuals to work collectively to achieve changes. In his view, the 
result of this process is the heart of the democratic process, J The 
following comments elaborate his basic thesis: . ' 

LMS: I'm hearing more and more in your comments ^regarding 
the realy potency of the state. Now you have made almost a 
direct 'comment that the state- is responsible for the educa- 
tion^ the citizens. 



TM: . Yeah, well, I believe that—that "is what the constitution 
says ... .1 come back to something that education is a state.';.;, 
function... I was at a meeting the other day at the University, 
it was an ASCD meeting. And,.. the- Dearr of the school was r raaking 
this compassionate plea that we; have lost cpntrol of education 
and' curriculum and so on— Poppycock, we have never had it! : 



In addition to the inevitability of state control as a result of 
the Constitution, Tom appears to seize, this opportunity to achieve two 
goals as a school administrator. Fir.st, it takes some of the account- 
ability heat off him and his staff:,, 



TM: For example, you. cannot retain a child more than twice in 
K2 or more than once in K3. ' if you do it twice you have to 
get special permission and you have to justify why you are- do- 
ing it. You have to talk to the parents about it, why you are 
doing it, you have to let: the area, superintendent 'know when 
you are talking to thetn; and what their reaction to it was. 
You see, and to me, that is what educators should do anyway. 

PFKr Forces some accountability? ■' 4 

TM; It forces accountability , and that accountability doesn't' 
bother me. Because, I don't miss shouldering that", because it 
means. that I don't have to build all these systems myself . 



In other portions of. fRS interview Tom had made several references 
to the use of bureauctatic principles in achieving" personal goals. He 
referred to competency based ^e<iucation and \ the testing program which is 
mandated by 'the state , as dnother example. If He could point to the 
state requirement it enabled him to avoid use of a personal base for 
author ity'* • 

c, / TM: I like the way they do things in Southeast State for in- 
'] stance. We have to send out each year to* our public, a state 
publication, called the Principal's Report or the School Re- 
»' port.' It .has' to 'go out by November 1st, and it is a report 

pn the progress of the school for the previous year. ■ 



LMS: To the parents?^ 
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TMi 'To tne parents; it goes to 'every parent,. They have a 
". * file at the area, of f ice downtown, and it tells what the * 

budget-is, and it tells what we are spending on this, and 
•*what.our curriculum is, and then more and more teachers are 
, doing a handbook. . -Now the handbook is also a requirement. 
, * The detail you put in is kind of up to. the principal, but I 
think this is- a good way of doing things. You know, getting . 
it out. is - ' ' 

Beyond the mere expediency or practicality 1 of building on a Cqn-^. 
stitutional basis for administrative decision making, Tom appeared 
genuinely convinced of the notion of the' school as a democratic work 
place:- ' ' ' \. 

TM: And rj then the filial thing that I wanted to mention on 
this * too, and I have talked to the staff 'about this — another 
reason". ,1 like the way "the state operates—I think it is 
the best training ground far what a democracy really is. all 
about;. In other ( words, we have a policy and we have law and 
we have rules. Okay, you don 1 1 teach ,it . to them by setting 
the parameters upland then having a process of dealing with, 
it ^when they go Jbeyond those parameters.' 

.PFK: They live in the system itself?" 

TM: They live in the system itseTf,, and they are trained 
into it. Then by that they also learn that teachers and 
administrators and .kids also learn that that policy or law 
or whatever you want to call it ? isn't going to be the same 
for everybody. You see 'what I mean? If the policy is. " 
. wrong , then . the process that you* have for addressing your- 
grievances would make that quite apparent. But you don't 
just change it on your owny You get the policy changed* ~ 
* You get the procedure- changed . , • 

PFK: The school, in effect, becomes a microcosm. 

TM,JL^It becomes a microcosm, a democracy, and it is not a 
nose. counting democracy . We never lived in that kind of 
democracy in this country. And I think it is one of the 
most important things we teach at school.* We teach teachers 
that, we teach children that, we teach ourselves that. '. 

PFK: In ef f ect, operationalizing^what a democracy is? The 
' children themselves acquire that by living in it, and also 
realizing that thfeir- teachers and principals .are also subject 
to the same set of rules that are open to change, but until, 
such time they govern... i 



TM: And that is. why I designed the kind o£> handbooks ' that X ""^j; 
do.* So that we are all Working from the same base oY infold, -V-:. 



mat ion. 



\ 



PFK: You are governed by a common set of laws, a set of 
rules? \ ■ ; ' 1 



TM: . You 'know why v I believe strongly that way?' When I look 
"v. at the history of, 'mankind*, and of this country particularly, 
■ we -have got our freedom 'because of £lxat. We didn^t have our 
^ freedom at first. ,We developed the law, and then -we got pur 
■ \ freedom. \ . ' ' ' 

" ■ ' s - .' ' ■'■ ' " v ■ • "". 

/Among the many things we are not another is political scientists . 

' •,. . • ,' *' i . ' ■ ... ' • 

But what we are. arguing is that students of educational innovation must 

be. :And the kind of social and political theory that is required is 

v. : ' '.' ■ • ■ . 

one that contains both scientific and normative elements as theorists 
such as Bernstein (1976) have argued. Tom Mack was' of fering us an im- 
portant first lesson iri , that kind of 'theory. : 

' • • • • 4 - ' : t ..... ' '■ 

' 2.4 ,Deviancy in ah Innovative Organization * 



■ In; any organization, but especially in* organizations whosfe ideology 

■ * v'* ■? ! r • ■ ' • : *■ •' 

fpcusesrori individuality, fre^jjjdom, and democracy, the issues of diver- 
sity, noiiconf ormity^and deviancy^are^ maj;or concerns. How. much* dif- ' 
ference can any ex/awp tolerate, if not ;sifpport?' Several faculty mera- 



m any grj^p tolerate, if not ;sjufpport?' Several faculty m 
bers spoke tdt T aspects, of this .*en^ma. ; , 



"i • If-Jf:is 6ne\of thei faculty members indicated, /hindsight tends to be 
• much morte acute than foresight or vision- at the t4.me , what^couldibe • ^ 
. better'- than *1 5 year, old hindsight? At- this point ^we were explfrc^ng the . 
ebb and flow of faculty diversity ±h the Kensington $chool^ Da'yj.d « 
NiclJolst sets dhe ' aspect and. bnailriew of the probltemi .■'>, ■ 



■ ifpp:, * Aft) 



L Nichols: J, think he had, problems .with me because I was, 
:ubborn. .. 'cause I w&s just obstinate, you know, and i. 



David 

so stubbori 

think Eugene had infinite patience tfith me, 
(Laughter) '; . •. * 



, . DN: ,1 say, "Bless him vfor that, Lord" J cause I should have ; 
• * . befeti whomped^ up the side ttve head and said, "Hey, get out of, 
here or shape yp": and ^honestly, that's about how I Vjgpuld 
, handle a guy like myself, -today. As a matter of fact, I don't 
think I- would have^ even hired him if I could have judged ' /• 
. ,/ •. where he was coming from and wanted, you know^ that much V-;-" 
. \ ■ . freedom and -that e much : liberal thinking, you know, I would * . . : 
have jfcst said,* "No . way ,;baby , it's time for us to* part: coth-- \*S 
pany" an<i\I would have7 ; dqne it in- mid -streamy half way 
^through the semester,. V * - / \ : . / ''■ 

Such was one view. : ' . ;\^V ■ 

But ih. the ' f irst/^eks- of the first year of Kensington' s existence 
the major inStancetpf difference centered on Bill Kirkham. In our 
earlier account we posed this a^ ? \^he Kirkham Affair." In the Rummer' 
workshop", before school had formally began,- he was transferred to * . 
another schdol, as teacher, assistant;' principal, and member of a cur- 
riculum task fbrce. Except for Bill, only a few of the faculty members 
recalled much of the episode. A£ ^ explored it, we found' several 
items that enlarged the earlier pifcture and raised aspects of the ' v . 
'enigma. " - • '• ' . ■ • ' ' . ' \"*V : '• ■ 



..The' recollections: off Kensington had a "spotty . quality with e^ch p$$> 



of bur participants a? they recalled and accented jdif f eferit items.: • ' ■ ' -[r.^ 

k LMS : We wanted -also to come 'back and pick up $0l little \hit on ■ 
your perceptions or recollections. of events at /the school, ihe, 
kinds of things that, stuck with you over^ihe years and we/ I > ; 
*■ started to talk, just about' one instance ollyour reaction/ tyi^M* 
the whole business with Bill Kirkham when wfe were talking Jt 
■ • dinner last, night and. ybu said you had at \ lea^t^ some r^coy 
7 • lections of "ycAir emotional reactions; to that? 



Teacher : Yeah, oh, I- Can remember sobbing, just 'sobbing about 
it. : Just, 1 meah : - you Know* ^there ,hgd been sq much ftype on 
What a . group we were,\ cptiesiveness ,. and before we' even got " 
'started, it seemed that a: power structure conflict splintered - 
us.' • And it just seemed totally, you know, my God, How 6afi 
they-- hete I'm ^believing in 'th±^-it*wa"s* you know, truth was • 
.being dissemihatedrat- thps ^gr^etings ,and they were getting V 
' rid of: someone because Tiefdidn't get alohg yith sdme.bo4y else,; 

P.FK: How dt> you remember* the incident? 



&y *■ 



if*---: 



Teacher:^ , Ypujmean what bapjperied? Just 'that he, and I assumed 
•it was he',/ and Eugene as my^mernqry — J 'in not* eve^i positive- of 
"that, any morg,* fehat they were two~*bq,th of "them' wantfed to' con- 
.trol' the situation and; they both couldn't; and so .he had to go 
because he was the more ^expendable .at^thiat point . I K tkn re- 
•member. a his not, "Bill, . not melding in with the &rx>up in the. 
group discussions but st 1,11 he was part 'of ' ouj: family , you. Q . 

know. ' . * v J- '■: • ■ ' ' ; 

.. ' * ■ ( .» *" ?' . »• ■ , . 

LM§>^ Who *did you ' talk, to? : V .. " '* " ' 

. ># "TeacherV Oh,., it wa-s several of Uhe <stk£f . ' Cause I. sabbed oh - 

" * ,] ".■ \ his shoulder in the car outside the apartment, there'" wer£ : five / 
v or;: six of us in the car and we fhad *been somewhere, at ^ome- 
{;.: . bpdy ' f s house. - _ •'. . 

'In, Bill "Kirkham^'s view, he h£d been hired by Stdven Spanman*, the m . " 

.'■ " ' v'U • :■/« . v ■ ; : : • /" ' ' " \ ,: . ' ,- ■ ..' ' .' 

-Superintendent , and he became a working cqlleagu§ of, the Assistant §uper- 

intendent, . Jerl Cohen: • V ' ■ " ' 

.. BK: : The . State Cuc^culum Director said,' /-There' s> somebody I • 

^ want you 'to be irf^wuch 1 with, hi 1 ?; name's Steven Spanman." \ 
9 . / V ' ' And Ae "told me- what Steven was doing and they, were' pTetty , * • 
# v enthused • about if* Although he. 'was a J structure £ uv and so,/ 
he was - thinking -down the line about—he didn' t know any ; of 
■^the partitiilars about where Kensington : was gofng o^^anything^ T 
■ , h ' ^ i>ut .he said Steven impressed jhim. He sa'id, "^qu r ; ealiy .need 
; ■ ' • . t$ba>..in touch. With him 1 ' and so'.' 1 said, "Okay I w^l." ...And ' 
' . .1 think he 'maybe gave Steven a call. J There >aS' sonte ^kind 6f^ ^ ^ 
J an. entree." '.; I don" fe* know what it- walk f V but af .least maybe - 

x Steven -knei? that I was going to. come*. I picked up , the phone, 



1/called him and I • said ,« . lf Dr. Spanman, I.' 



m- 



I'd likei to 



" come, to ' visit, with you and' I'tto.yld like to come ta.lk, with you 
about'fi#Our* school. " And I* strapped my 4 x tfr^boards^'on top 
of my car- u a couple of 'em or one of 'em — took some 'pictures . 
". of;;the s£uff • from the walls. " , ° . 



r 
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LMS: This lounge? 



BK: Yes~, and took off for Milford. 

PFK: Would that 'have been the 'spring or. summer before? 

BK: It was the, spring — it was the spring before I was em- 
ployed. I mean, like early spring, because whfcn my super- 
intendent learned what I was doing or at least found but 
that I was interested in changing he said, "No, don't do 
that Bill, you stay hete in Miller sville." And he said, ■ 
"We're goin' to be moving to a curriculum ^i^ector • One 
more year where you are, and then we will make that change," 
which would have made three ysars as elementary principal. 
And he sure enough did*after I left, .he went ahead with it 
and so — but I made the choice at that particular point in 
time, very, early on in the spring, to go to Milford. 

IMS: Let me back you up. one step right here — where did 
your colleague hear about Steven? 

BK: 'i don!t know. I really don't know. Well, I. guess I f 
do know too — because Steven wrote or had written, when he / 
was down in the southeast, I believe** a whole set of spec^t 
fications which were- to be. employed in a non-graded school 
and he put them # ~in a guide form. And later I carried "them 
around for ten years. I'm sure that ' s where he heard about 
him and when he came and — you see, Steven had been in Milfor 
I guess a year or .two before. V^k think Steven had been there 
three, years and. so I caught in the last; year.. Pius, 
Steven^i^d^writtert or was invglvecl "in writing curriculum 
work and so that's how I'm sure he knew -about" him>s- When I 
went down there and visited with Dr. Spanman and showed, .him 
what I was dping. As I recall, he employed me, if not on\> 
the spot, it was at least without talking with Shelby and 
Cohen. , Maybe I met 'em because they were around' because, 
as I recall, Eugene had be£n employed a *year before so T 
mjet them but Steven was the one who employed * me. • 

PFK: What was the capacity? Was tha't---you mentioned 
earlier as an .administrator—what was your understanding 
with Spanman as>to...? ^ 

BK: Okay, when I went on with Steven it was — he hired me, ? 
and this is one reason why I never did feel like I was 
either prototyped or demoted or whatever , because .he just 
hired me. v * 

LMS: To work for Milford? / 
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..BK: Yes, he had flexibility. It was like hiring a utility 
inf ielder , and I was h^ppy for the opportunity. He .Said I 
would have ,the opportunity to'be in curriculum. He said 
that he wanted me on the staff df Kensington. .; Now doft't 
misunderstand me, 1^ 'did hire me ,f qt that, but it wasn' t all 
that firm at the point" that he hired me. I don't recall it 
being because we still had to go* through Eugene, maybe that 
was fiis thing. % 

Sec'9#&£ the internal contacts and the extension of^^his, work JLn 



curriculum was very significant for him: 

BK: Also; at Kensington or at Milford I had the opportunity 
9 to serve on a couple of the curriculum committees and to be 

over there working with the heads of the , department. And 
the way that we approached .that was with Jerl Cohen, he 
trust^dkme, I think, in a. certain way, I don't know, we.wer$\ 
friends > personal friends, in a sense, professional/personal 
And we--he let me learn a great deal, and^.worked wiqi me in 
* ' my learning- a great deal about the overVll curriculum design 

in the school system, and what going along with what was 
happening 'at Kensington. And that going along with what the 
, 'broad picture, rather than looking just specifically at; the 
instructional level. And in* that regard, I was tremendously 
gr^atful that that opportunity came along, arid I have really 
been able to utilize that in my own years thereafter. : 



Third, during the, year he made contact with a number of eminent 
educators working in the team teaching, non-graded, individualized in- 
struction movement in the United States. He saw this as a major outr 
come of the year. , * 

In his view it was the curriculum differences, the issue of struc 
ture'versus no structure, that became significant in his cjj»f f iculties 
at Kensington: " 



BK: I was coming in with a different set of anticipati 
than Eugene was. 

* 

LMS: Yeah, I'm getting &n ima^of a real build up of a 
major contribution' totj^he whole development of the* building 
and its program? ^ 
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BK: Yes,. * well, in the light of \ where I was' coming from, in 
looking at npn-gradedness ,1 was looking not necessarily at 
,the sequence of structure,* but :at least there* being struc- 
ture. ; Now^when Steven took me toVtlie Nerve Center of. the 
scftpol,' that was never developed^ when I was there—but 
one of the things that I could begin to envision is computer 
storage of learning activities, -kids going and picking them, 
out in a sequence, arid 'a whole bunch of teachers being able 
to : catalog and analyze where they, were and that sort of % 
thing., /'arid so those anticipations were all built into where L 
was at the time when I was raising questions with Eugene along 
the way. ^And those kinds of anticipations were interpreted as 
being, seeking a greater structure ^than what, where he was 
willing to come frofli/'and I think, you knpw, that 1 s. . . 

PFK: Could yotj. talk, £ bit more about points of simil^r-fl 

and differences, as yap recall them -from -.the curriculum id^as 

that you were developing -and the Kensington, as much a«s emerged; 
during the pre school? . . 

LMS: Let me give a twist on that one if i might — would it be 
easier to talk about your perception q£ the evolution of your 
relationship with Eugfcne? Would tfcat get into that kind of. 
thing or is that broader or narrower or.*.? 

'BK: Well... : — 

LMS: Or does it — it seemed to me that they obviously' inter - 
sect at some point? 

BK: ' -Well — let me' talk about Cohen, the Assistant Superintend- 
ent,' and the other part of it first, okay? ^ ; 

LMS: Okay, and then we'll swing back. , „ 

BK: Okay,' Jerl and I developed* a very g«od relationship early 
on, and in the sense t;hat he was coming from a Ralph Tyler <, 
position or whenever Ralph Tyler did his syllabus at tfre 
University of Chicago, looking at societal, institutional, . 
and instructional level of decisi6n making and setting up a ' 
curriculum. design. And that was all Cohen lived by , not all, 
but that was a big part of where Cohen was" and so I related 
to that because that 4 was coming from* a structure, kind of a 
•structural point of view. Now- Jejrl . and I began' to relate," 
♦and when Eugene, I thought at the time when- he* came in, in.; 
the pre -school wprkshop, either he didn' fwant' structure, 
any structure, at all, or a maximum degre^ of freedom for the 
teachers to do their own thing because tKky^were the best in 
the country. Now they were the best in the country but we 
differed in, I guess, in looking at the amount of structure 
or the amount of freedom and I put freedom* in quotes. I .felt 
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like that for account ^|^^^^ L t:he teacher, •accotysrt^i'lity. 
of the parent and the',J> ^i P^^lity of the child/ all of- 
my experience had been P^^^WggM khowin§*\where you 're- 
going, where you've been,"t^ifflSSpt: sort of >thing. Those 
'•are the kind-s of s true turki'W^SStons that . f wanted* answeted. 
Those were the kinds of stru^^ML questions that were , 
avoided and those were the kindl^Qf structural questions 
that led to my transfer over Marquette. 
■ V - ■ /■ . . • / ' \ r •>': * . . 

In short, the central^issue of d$¥Mhcy; in an innovative orgariija- 

\ • ' . • 

tion, that is, how much innovation can an innpyative organization tol- 



erate unravels into a systemic problem. Who originally doea the hiring? 
Who has the power to make formal personnel^ changes? What alternative* \ 



po 



sitions, rales, and activities are available? Who are the jepl^ace- 



ments? What are their strengths and weaknesses? How does^ne recon- 
cile long and short term issues for the petson and for the organization?. 

* ■ * . ■ ' ■ ..." % * 

2.5 Leadership, Charisma, and Participation > ■' ' „ 

f ^vFor one mote time we . want to think about the concepts of charisma,*^ 

< - " . 

participatory decision making and leadership as they help sort out the 
enigma that is Eugerte Shelby, Principal. Any analysis of a. social re- 
form movement or educational innovation saouLd benefit f rom ,a. look at 
leadership". Throughout the earlier arialysi5-*by Smith and Keith, (1971) 

the interesting -and rather confusing trail of the building principal 

■ • ' ; ' * ' ' * ? 

was described and. examined. The -varied ..perceptions fcf ^Shelby have not 

dimmed. with the passage of time. In fact, the extreme variability of 

the perceptions of the man, his^mission, and his style have sharpened 

. • , - * / . .« . . r < . * # 

with the> passage of" time and in some cases have taken on an added in- A 
ten&ity. In this brief section we wo\ild wish to document the different 
perce\>tions/Held of Shelby, the man anci the principal, arid to continue 
an analysis of this ' educational leader arid the enigma he represents. 
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k 2.51 Staff Perception^ p » • # .- 

/ The most, comprehensive arid: analytical view of Shelby was' provided . 
by Jerl , Cohen who had^ served as the curriculum director and Assistant, 
■ Superintendent in Milford.- Pertiaps as a result of retrospective anal- 
ysis, Cohen was feeling sifne degfete^of ,£uilt at not having .provided the 
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'support -and help necessary to keep the' school $oin£'; v At* any rate, 

\ ■ , * • ■ '• ' •■ * ' '-,«■' « 

.'<. K '. ' ^ v 

' Cohen had this lengthy comment about Shelby: ; 1 . 

•t - • • • • • ■ , '.•:<.•- • *. 

• ;V' a' .Spanman,- the Superintendent, was using' Milford Dtetrict and 
; I was using Milford District. I think Shelby wasjjpot. , Now, 
. r • '* see, -Shelby was a better, man than m^, ^Lf. you use those- terms 
better/ I think he is a better man, I think Shelby is an 
/ ~\ * \ v outstanding human being, ffe is one of tlie most moral persons 
. I've ever met. In fact, I would think he is the most moral 
person I 'v^ ever met. 1 ,1 think he is,a very, principled per- 
;. , ^ son. He £s^not the type of person to inspire. Shelby would 

* ,*not be fun to be -parried to. He is not , adventuresome, 1 he's 

- v hot careless enough, he's -too responsible, he's too predict- 
• . ' ■ able.' .' ' ' - . ' '. - 

• * ! • ■ . / 

• Shelby probably had morevisibn about what an elementary 
school could be than, probably anyone in the United States 
including John Gootflad* He..had T «a tremendous vision about 
what an elementary school could look like and should look 
•like. . Compared to Spanman and myself, he was ten to fifteen a 
years ahead of us. Eugene introduced to us the idea of' 
" ^ starting ''off with people who were fully functioning. He 

emphasized, more than we would -have, process, in school, al^ 
science;. He introduced to us more fully than we understood, 
the concept of independence* of children in the learning * 
- , materials center.' He h^d tjhe vision of seeing the complete, 

elimination of textbooks, which we, would talk about but never 
' ' think of doing. He* had the idea 'of developing materials, 
"... packets, curriculum packets, and everything. Shelby had a 
great vision,* a great vision* See, he taught the same way . 
that proponents' of open education taught. See, that was an 

• open education school and they didn' t start toying with open 
. education' until Feather stone wrote his first article in the • 

New Republic after visiting Britain. Shelby knew nothing 

• about the British'. Experiment, he, invented those notions, in 
,1 .. a serine/ I, don' t mean totally from nothing- but .Eugene put 

• " that thing' together . His division of the school was not 
, that dramatic, but the total package was astonishingly com- 

' •.. Rlex at that time. % . '* 
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-While retrospection can^enhance the view it is 'clear that this 
^thoughtful anc^ knowledgeable scholar of education lield Shelby in ex-*' 
#t tremely high esteem. He felt. the matx may have lacked the capacity to 

translate ideas into practice but* ful];y credited hlin with the - ideas , in 

• S » ■ ' ' :.*■-*' 

v.fact, the vision that no one else quite grasped. This might be..' * 

■ , * * . 'V ; f : 

characterized as the view, from above. Cohen .as curriculum coordinator 
observed Shelby from a distance; from the safety of 'a central adminis- , 
trajflon offitfe. He observed what Shelby had attempted to do , and in his 



\ retrospective view felt the man had a tremendbus grasp' 'of education, 
far§ahead ? of the^rest of th^nation. • fc 

The view from below was quite varied' and equally interesting. 
David Nichols was a former faculty member who. had undergone a rather 
dramatic shift in his personal life and] had moved from an extremely 



open/ unstructured, - undisciplined view of ttje educative process toward 
a much toore carefully structured^^discipline^d and moral, Christian 
perspective. The decade and a half had impact both* on his own life 

/and on-his perception of "Shelby. Nichols indicated his views in the 

,.; ' ; * ' ■ '. . . / . 

following passage: 5 



If he (Shelby) was interviewing me for a job in .a school I 
wouldn't take it. Now if he's changed and would; be more 
assertive and lead and fulfill' the role of a principal, you 
know, rather than just kind of being in the 'background and 
reacting. Shelby was reacting, he was more of a reactor to 
all the pressures that were coming to bear. I would have 
work fox more of a leader. j 4 

I think where Shelby was personally; concerned he hard a great 
effect on that system, on the whole school. I had tremendous 
respect for* Shelby's intellect, * his intelligence, and his 
ability, tremendous ability, no question about that. As a 
mdtter of fact, I don't — I didn't have any question about his 
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ability to be a'good principal but for ^ome' reason he could 
not. He couldn't, pull off the leadership part of "it in such 
a way to get the school really going the way it should have 
• ' been going by the end of that first year. > 

\ * • % 

He v (Shelby) had a distant relationship. He .kept a distance, 
we didn't have much contact 'with him during the year and we 
. ffiad very few meetings that year if I remember, very little 
? contact and I think that was because of his problem, he had 

to stay away from* the staff, he couldn't get in there 'and 
' , 4 relate, he couldn't lead,, he couldn't direct, he couldn' t 
. *' mkke decisions and say this is the way it's going to be. 

The similarities and differences in these, two accounts are. inter- , - 

\ - v 

esting. In Cohen's view, Shelby's leadership style was intricately , 
bound in with bis educational philosophy. The brilliance as Cohegi 

might describe it, was that Shelby led by not leading. His vision of 

» 

what education was about for children was of one piece with his view of 
how faculty and administration worked within the school. One does not 
lead by leading. One leads through osmosis; through sharing experiences 
and much as Shelby had drawn *on his earlier observation* of colleagues as 
a way of shaping .his administrative and educational views , similiarly^ 
he hop'ted that a faculty would absorb his views and his perspective on 
' education or they would acquire their s own. Th£s view contrasts rather 
sharply with that "of Nichols in the quote above. Nichols underwent a 
born again religious experience and tt^Cs perhaps contributed to his 
view of Shelby as a weak man. 1 He felt his .ideas and his intellect were 
strong but l\e lacked the power., the stamina, ,the resolution to lead. 
And as he put it most bluntly, "I would have to work for more of a 
leader. " , ■ 



A thfrd and slightly different perception of Shelby was shared by 

^ ■ ' ' ' ' , / 

one of. the female teachers. While she seemed to glimpse the same al^of 

quality v which others had spotted, she attributed this less to a com- 
petence dimension as in the previous example. She also "did not 'credit < 

• • • 
, Shelby with a philosophical leadership stance which called for this 

aloofness but quite the contrary, seemed. to attribute this distance 

— "\ ■ 

quality as pretentiousness: 



Teacher: "And. Eugene was a difficult person to work with and 
in some wAj^i that brought people closer, I think. 

LMS:. Do you want to contrast him a. little bit with the other 
principals that you have worked with or taught with? 

• • fr 

Teather: Sure, Ir-think the thing that bothered people the 
most, including myself, about Eugene, was that most of us 
were low keyed, down to earth, .you know, we didn't have many 
pretensions 'about — I think I would 'describe most of wne 
people there, or at least the people that I remember, got 

, ( along 'with, they related pretty honestly. We had fun togethe 
we worked hard together ,* but Eugene was pretentious. He was ^ 
sort of above it all and tried, I think he tried r^al hard, 
but didn't have a natural quality of relating, bein& able to 
talk to the people there and maybe that's another reason why 
we were closely bound because we jpelt like a lot of- the •prob- 
lems we had to work out ourselves instead of having a princi- 
pal that would solve or support us or whatever,. You know, I 

, can think right now of my last principal, who is now in 
Washington, D.C. He also had kind of a standoff ish. quality . 
and yet "he was very down to ear t^h and very open and you could 
go in there and say^ "I'm really worried. I have this parent 
coming and, oh gosh, you know. 11 And he would sit right there 
and listen to you, with his scruffy shoes, and, you know, 
casual attire and something you knew that he was listening 
to you and it was thing, something in the air. Eugene didn't 
have that, he should not work wit^i people.. He does not have 
the PR it takes to work" with other pfeople. He may be a very 
good administrator as far as the desk work and that. sort of 
thing but that school, at that time, needed more" drive of a 
different sort from the principal. 



Yet another perception' of the isame enigmatic quality of the princi 



pal was described in retrospect by still another faculty member. Again 



the. same aspect of Shelby was^ iden^i^ied but a slightly motive attribu- 
tion process is at works* The interviewer has been probing regarding the 
teacher's recollection of Shelby's style and, asked Alec Thurman to con- 
trast Shelby with other people that he had known in the public schools. 
We pick up the interview at the following point: » ~ * • 

LMS: Can you contrast Shelby with the high school principal 
where your son went to school; where you said they are v doing 
a lot of the same kind of ideas, in a sense, and that tjie* 
principal there has an intense interest in kids? Somehow 
your son apparently responded to the school atmosphere if not 
to him directly and it sounded as though you made a statement 
v something to the effect that the principal kind of holds 

things together; Is he similar or different from a guy like 
Shelby? 

v r \ * 

AT: Yeah, it's almost as if I think Shelby seemed to have a 
very high intellectual commitment to participatory decision 
making, almost to. the point of being unable to take that role 
.of leader. Now this principal in the current, school, I think 
has . that same commitment but he sees himself as ^kind of re- 
sponsible for\ seeing to it that, by God, -they will partici- 
pate. And then of carrying things out,, that's the part he 
does, he has no trouble, this fellow has no trouble, making 
decisions . 

LMS: Yeah, once things get settled they go. 

AT: That's right. As an example of this, I can't imagine 
Shelby ever doing this, you know, acting this quickly, but I 
might really be wrong, but when our son was a senior he went 
with a Spanish class. They took a mont^h field trip to Mexico 
and while there he bought a leather hat, brought it back, 
wore it to school. Well, it^pe^lly isn't very unusual at ■ 
this . school, they didn*t have much - dress cod^v but they 
hired some college kids; they call them bouncers, they patrol 
is what they're doing. In an open school like that, they 
have to watch the doors-, I guess, and they watch the lunch 
room and they are in a very untenable position.. They're the 
disciplinarians and nobody respects them so one of them came 
up % to my son and "said, "You can't wear your -hat in here like 
that. You can't Wear that hat to school." * ^nd so he took 
it off and left and went to see the counselor, classical kind 

^of thing, and said, ^"The bouncer said I cauldn't wear this 
hat, is that true?" And. the counselor sard, "There isn't any 

>. rule about that, it's not a rule." and it isn't, and all that, 
so he put the hat back oh and the bouncer took him into the 

-465 • • 
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assistant principal, a disciplinarian of the old school who 
got assigned over there and this fellpw said, "If you wear 
that hat again, -you're suspended.! 1 And it was the end of the 
day on a Friday, and so- our son^came home and debated all % 
weekend what he was going to do, and we offered to call and 
those kinds of things and he said, "No, I'll just have to see." 
We. knew they couldn't send him home, without due process, and^ 
so the assistant principal, when he wore ^tis hat, he took hiiji 
in and gave him a lecture and so on, eventually then we cSlled 
. the principal. And it was over, for he just said simply, "Well 
of course he can wear the hat," with no discussion — nothing. 
He just acts very quickly. I can't see Shelby ever making a 
decision like that. ~ 

Yet another slant into the personality of $ugene Shelby was offered 

by a woman who had been teaching in a school system in North Central 

i 

State and was contemplating a change at the time the original school 
began. A friend of hers had shared with her the information that some- 
one was going to be recruiting for a position in an innovative* school 
and she decided to go for"; the interview. Her recollection of that in- 
terview fifteen years -later gives a unique glimpse of the power of* 
Eugene Shelby to interest and to excite at least one^ducator about the 
commitment and importance of education for children: 



PFK: Obviously Kensington-was . a very special and a very 
unique place. The people, were, the building was — what do you 
think made that, for you? Why was it the unique experience 
that you remember? s 

Elaine R: It's, like all of you embarking on a voyage. We 
are forced together, first of all. We have to rely on each 
other. We have common problems that link us. The answers 
aren't all laid out for you* .you have to search together. 
You were chosen, so you felt like I've got to come across 
and after all,* they did place their trust in me. I've got 
to dp my best for them, schooling these children. 

PFK: What was your connection? I am interested in how 
people learned about, became interested in, how did you land 
at Kensington? 
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ER: V Well, I .was teaching in this school and one of the 
teachers had been contacted v It was. her first N year of 
teaching, I believe, .;and she had heard through the University 
about it and then she was' quite an innovative person herself 
and shfe said they had inquired if . she wou^d like to come for 
an interview. And she said she didn't have it together — and 
she wanted to stay where she was at least another year before 
she would cfccr something like that, but she had — when she - * 
learned of' the kind^osf program it was, she had somewhat--she . 
knew someone- on. the. st^k^ that she felt would fit into that^ 
program* And she mdrftion^d it to me and she gave me the 
telephone numbet,, and, so, I did v call the employer -and talked 
to Eugene Shelby bn,>the phone and set up; an . interview on a ; 
Friday night — you know how JEJriday. nights are, anyway about - ■ ^ 
this time pi year prpbably or earlier and I wetit down to J:he 
University on %i Friday night af.ter a hard day kjt-rhard week 
and went in^there and was in there f or . I think.it was<about 
three hours. I have — had , never and Jiave n£v,er been" through 
anything /like 'that in my life. When 'it was oyer/ iVfelt as • 
though, instead of walking out, that door , ^.1- would like to> 
have slithered under it. He asked such. deep questions and I >' 
bared my soui-fen every — not just on .teaching things., I. h&ve 
i never tiad j an interview like tha^-tha£ was tjie mdst iri depth 
interview I had ever had. tixr: • ' i - • > ' 



PFK: Such as? 



ER: Oh, just everything— started tfut with, philosophy and I 
xealfy bugged/hlm. He asked me ,yhat my philosophy is about 
educationally kids have fun whil^ learning. " ^st every ' • 
little-^tliing. Well, how Would you do that? You know, IM 
say^^omething- ( and then — "How would you make that., happen. V 
^Everything I sald~-?at least there were two or thr.ee- questions* 
I had to prove it. I said it../ Well, now he took.it apart 



and made me .prove ea6K segment/ ^ 

BFK:' An&*bXak down very "concretely aLncl asking classroom : 
behaviors and things? 



ER: And every kind o£*a behavior situation 5 , every kind of 
learning situation,- just— rt would have loved* to have a tape\ . 
recording of that interview because I — and I fe^t like that . 
I had just been split,. wide open and; drained'*6ut and I laid 
but' my soul and I felt like T had done a rotten, gotten job. " 



PFK: 



Were you att^ac£ed* to v thevjob~rig:ht when it was over, 
were you ^ls excited as ^before or,, less so? . . : 

ER: No; I thought well£? I' vj^done it /and won 1 Jt get that— 
' what I have seen.- ,,Ihis has "been awful but at the same time 
^it ? *S-an experience I'll never forget andj probably an experiefic 



that made $ne grow, and !• erased it. I^thought that takes 
car6 of thaU> One thing vto chalk up, and now. I'll get down 
to tomorrow. Let's see, now tomorrow iVm going- to go down 
; and pick out soma new bedspreads. That's what I, did. 

PFK: You didn't think he would. offer you the job because 
why? Why did you f eel you hadn't done well? ^ 

ER: I felt, I don' t °know. He said' that— you know, ~^when you 
go for an interview you ^kirul of have' some idjpas of whatv you're 
'going* to say. ,1 said tAings ttiat^I didn't even know that I 
was gairig.td say^ I had be&n asked thitigs tfgit I had^never 
thought about befgre. Never lpoked at before". 

PFK: Do 'you think he was highly skilled or do you ,tbink 
tfyat was' an invasion of your privacy* * . : ' ^ < 

» ■ V- \ ; .. . . ' • '. • * ■ 

ER: That was extremely ^killful . H6 .knew what he wanted and 
he knew ttoy to,, get it . * : -,-^\ ~ m r. 

PFK>: Whajt'Was your reading of Eugene when you finished tfils 
three hour grueling? Did you have a clear idea as to where 
hi°s head . was and what he wanted? 



ER?: 



. < \ 1 • \^ : 

I knew right 4 then that I would love to work 'for him. 



PFK: Ts ; that \ right? What was your image of him at this time? 
Why. did you think that you would love to work for him?- " • 

A v - ■-' V • ■ . • " : •; - ■ 

ER:-. Because I \was — I knew exactly whete I stopd with, him and 
I wbi|Ld know because of how he answered me and talked^ to me, ^ 
I fcnewthat he would back me up on this and this an4 this.' I 
could see that our ideas about working with kids were 'down 
the sanie channels— do things in different ways. We thought 
alik^and yet me Wkde r me think of what things I'.d never look 
at, you know. He\knew what every cell in my body was like 
when I: Irfeft there \ • n 

# PFK: That's amazing. I dddfr't/have any idea. I've never- 
asked anyone abtfut the interviews of Eugene, Shqlby. 

ER: \0h, that's — of the whole Kensington experience — -Shelby 
is as vivid as anything. , 

f^FKr Is that 'right? Were some of the questions — I find it 
fascinating because- you reacted very negatively to sensitivity 
training; — you were asked to expose your innermost thoughts and 
.feelings ^nd beliefs but in this?; setting you wete asked to do 
many of the same things and you found that extremely positive. 

. \ ■" ' ■ ;, , „■ 

ER: Well; I had to,. I- didu'.t have 'any choice. If the'jre had' 
been a 'group of us there I wouldn't have answered. 



PFK: Was it a kind of personal trust that he was able to 
• develop that maybe made the difference* with you eventually? 

ER: I was compelled to and in the other situation jt was an 
equal switch.- Arid I had a choice there and I had a choice 
*not to — too . 

PFK: " And ygu just slithered out under the door? 

ER: Well, I felt like it. I just felt like *I had bared my 
soul and had done very poorly and probably^you know I got to 
the point where my. mouth was dry. I remember my mouth-- my 
■ tongue felt like it was two inches thick .and my mouth would 
say several things and not enunciate clearly- I had images 
of* that coming back to me and when I left, my gosh, how 
could *I~ that was a terrible sentence, you know.- I remember 
just being that way and yet not tense, not tense from his 
presence, but tense *f or fear of what I was going' to— -how 
' % - goofed up I was throughout and how badly I was doing. 

PFK: You were very much excited about the School and worfcr 
ing for him? . ? 

ER: I went home and told Mother— "Can you imagine what that 
school's going to b<=» like? This is what the principal would 
like to see* happen and I went on and she said, "Well, that's 
where you belong," and I said, "No, , I don't, I loused it all 
up, I did a rotten job and that's that." 

PFK: Then- what happened after that? After you got your 
bedspreads—what happened? When did y&u next hear f rom . 
Eugene? 

ER: It was-only a couple of weeks later, or less. than that. 
I remember that I-was really shocked and' then the thought 
went through, my mind— there must not be anybody fclse that 
wants to go . . ' '- 

PFK: But you immediately said yes or did you have second, 
thoughts? 

ER: It was probably one of the best moves I ever made. I 
loved the fact— I loved to be with groups and I talked to 
people aSout it. When I talked to people about it,\it was 
1 always in a positive way. 

♦y . ■ 

Elairie's view after 15 years remained cons±6tent | with the excite- 
ment of that first interview. In a later part of the interview she wa* 
presented the following statement and shared her response: 
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PFK: At the end of one year almost everybody in the school 
was gone. The end of^two years, everyone was* gone and -the 
school died, failed, it fell apart. What's your reaction to 
that . kind of statement? Agree — disagree? ■ ■« . / 

ER: No, nothing ever dies like that. I think that I was ' 
very sad when I heard that they had even built walls.* Now. 
I T m exposed to so many open classrooms that a few walls I 
feel are really necessary, a few. But I was extremely sad 
when I heard that this had happened to the schoo'l and I 
think that it was when Eugene left, that's what I thought 
was the key factor. There are not, too many principals that 
are innovative or as diversified as he was and if you are 
not working for an administrator who feels that way, then 
you aren T t going to perform that way because it isn't going 
to be accepted. So that kills it. 



Another staff perception of an older, /late career teacher was 
characterized as follows: 




Wanda E: Well, I think Eugene Shelby worked very hard to 
make the whole thing go. I Think. that he was the one that 
was made responsible for it and I think the Superintendent 
was pushing too, for reasons ot notoriety rather than for 
the good of the children. Mr J* Shelby ptft in countless hours 
trying to evolve the institutional plan and ho# to make it 
work. In fact, we thought when we were in the planning ^tage 
the month* before the school opened that there was much too 
much talk and not enough down to earth planning. In fact 
the actual opening of the school 1 s physical requirements 
were simply ignoreH to the point that We were frustrated 
before we began. We thought, when, are we going to learn 
where we f ll be, what we'll have to be, what we f ll have to 
work with, how many children will we have, how mdny teachSts, 
when do we find out these things, when will we get in there 
and put up bulletin boards and that sort of thing* No, 
really, you get nervous right before the beginning, you want 
to be ready for those kids. And we felt we weren't given . 
the nuts and bolts information. It was almost as if it were 
an afterthought. I think Mr. Shelby was preoccupied with 
psychological aspects of things that didn't really concern 
us as practical teachers. 

LMS: Talk a little bit about him. Have you seen him much 
since tften or what were things like the second year opposed 
to the first year 



? 



WE: Well, I think from being completely idealistic he 
changed the second year to being openly frustrated, and a 
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little let down t;hat it hadn't worked out as ideally as he - 
had envisioned and we felt let down when he left, it was 
completely demoralizing. 

LMS: To the group that was there? 

- t 

WE: The 'teachers that were left. There weren't many of us 
left after a year. 

LMS: Yeah, why did he leave? What's your kind'of* under- 
standing of that? ■ 

WE: I thought he left because he felt that it wasn't a 
success. That the efforts were not appreciated and 'that 
there was too much going against him. Personally I liked 
him and found him very easy to work with. * He also was 
appreciative of my efforts. / 



t 2.52 Shelby on Shelby ' 

Who was this man and what is the nature of this leadership style? 

' As seen in staff perceptions drawn' from interviews, most recognized an 
"aloofness" but differed sharply as to the delineations of the prof ild 
behind the mask. How did he see -himself and how did he view the suc- 
cess or failure of his mission? How did Shelby react to the assess- 
ment of the Kensington effort by Smith and Keith in the earlier book? 

The present interview followed by 15 years the life and struggle 

/■ 

of the original Kensington and yet a vividness of recall of some of the 

•t ~ * ■ . 

earlier images was apparent. Shelby did remember phe book a^d it was 
clear he had been disappointed with the description: . 

Eugene S: Well, I guess that I see basically the book por- 
traying. Kensington as a failure. Not in so many words. Cer- 
'* tainlyl know there were problems the first year that were 
very different from, the second year. I felt like that was 
really unfortunate. I think you do too. The epilogue I felt 
was highly unfair. I think that portrayed an image of the 
school that I do not think was accurate at all. It implied 
1 don't know what you read into it as far as that" goes— I 
don't know — it has been so long since I ever thought about / 
■ the Kensington book it is hard for me to reconstruct this in 
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my mind, but I felt something was missed then in terms of 
what we were trying to do. That made me feel like, hey, Lou 
never did really understand. I remember you said something 
in the book about the initial, conversation that 9 you and I had, 
I think it was at a restaurant maybe, and from that I thought, 
hey, you did understand, but then the rest of the book seemed 
like that- was kind of missing. 



If the essence of Kensington had been missed and therefore the. 

r. \ 
major portion-of Shelby- s' effort had been misunderstpod, how did Shelby 

characterize the school and his leadership role? The interview traced 

a circuitous ffeute to seek answers to this question. Shelby responded 

with rather abstract analyses, and at certain times raised amazingly 

concrete and detailed examples to anchor his analysis. The results 

provide some clues as to the difficulty staff members may have had in , 

determining precisely where Shelby stood or what he intended. This 

interview was^held in Shelby's home with a lovely view of a backyard 

sloping off to a river. In the yard was a bird feeder which Shelby 

had described as attracting a wide range of birds to feed and amuse. 

This setting is needed to help interpret a portion of the' interview.* 

There were three specific instances in the interview with Shelby which 

provided insights into Shelby's self assessment as a principal and as 

an educational leader,. The first illustration related back to Shelby's 

concern that the original book had missed the real significance of- the 

» 

effort of his administration and staff, in attempting to build Kensing- 
ton. When pushed foi^ the real meaning of the Kensington philosophy 
Shelby responded with a story regarding an individual who had begun 
working in the district at the very beginning of Kensington's develop- 
merit. The individual was an extremely shy, withdrawn person who could 
not make eye contact even during a one hour interview. After serving 

#. - * 
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as an assistant In the district for approximately a year this person's 
entire demeanor had changed, as Shelby recalled it, to one of being 
much more outgoing, confident, and competent. Without disputing vthe 
accuracy of this recounting it was clear to Shelby that the school- sys- 
tem and its program was responsible for this personality change. It 
appeared , to Shelby to the constaranate example to clearly demonstrate 

what the school was attempting and what in fact it had accomplished. 

<■* 

A second illustration involved a point Shelby raised in the second 
day's interview: 



ES: There' are a couple of things % that I wonder if I can talk 
about, kind of related to our th±fStgs of yesterday? 

LMS: Sure, let me just identify this ^pe. This is Tape 5, 
Shelby, P^uT, and I are gath^retf# it k is 8:39 in the morning 
and we % are picking up on our cpnversatldh from yesterday and 
Shelby has a couple of points that, he wanted to make; to 
clarify things • - * j 

ES: Well, they weren't really to clarify things, but just' 
some points of interest to me. One has to do with a question 
that I've always had^ We spent a lot of time trying to select 
a very special staff^at Kensington, and never really knew to 
what extent we were successful in securing a particular type, 
a particular quality of faculty. - One thing we all found after 
we got into it, ..is that none of us kney how to do what we were 
trying to do. I always had the feeling that, by and large, we 
got spma-degree of commitment to a particular philosophy, may- 
be^/^utino're than some common philosophy'. Although that cer- 
tainly, -I think, was not universal by any means. I think we 
gbt very different philosophies there. I suspect that as much 
asvanything else we had more commitment to a particular idea 
or approach, a commitment to try and make something work. But 
be thkt as it may, I have tried to compare that particular ex- 
perience with others that I have had since then, and in par- 
ticular the one I have notf at my present school. I have in- 
vited people to call me Eugene; they never have. Now at Ken-.- 
, sing.ton* they did. I tried to .analyze why, what is the dif- 
ference. Well, of course, 4 one thing is the age difference. 
When I was at Kensington I was younger so it might have been 
easier to call me by my first name. But.it is just kind of a*' 
puzzle to me. 
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There were /some things we would do at Kensingtpn that just 
seemed like they worked so easily. And well, I thought we 
could try other things. The teachers just could Hot make it 
work at the' school where I am now. I just could not sell the 
idea of something like that. Such as the resource model that we 
had for John Taylor (1*4 E. teacher) where he worked with kids. It 
was not just a matter of assigning classes to ship them off to the 45 
gym where the objective was to spend 30 minutes away from the home- . 
room. *I guess I call it mechanical decision making, that, you 
know, j^f you have a block of time, and you have an hour and a 
half and if you have three classes, you know, it is very clear 
that'you divide the hour and a half into three haif-hour blocks , 
and you divide the kids into thirds and, you know, just 
• quantitative decision-making, if .you will. But for yeatfs, the 
teachers in the school -where I am now could pot make it work; 
They never could make it work, and there are so'me other things, 
probably simpler, that- I can't think of as an example right 
now, but I have been surprised or I have been- unable to an^ljj/ze 
why the very different reaction of teachers 4 to a particular 
approach, or* idea, and it raises questions about, you know,' 
what created those differences? Was it really a difference in 
the people, the type of people that we selected, or was.it the 
way they were involved, or was it the way they 'were inducted? ■ 
Or was it the fact that Tiere I came in new, and there I was 
already in the school district and they came in new? How do 
- "you account for that kind of stuff? I think it is an inter- 
. esting question. 

■ '• l * 

' The third illustration is "a response to questioning regarding 
Shelby's search for the Holy Grail. This was a reference in Anatomy , 
the original book on Kensington, which described in the authors' vi«w, 
Shelby's search for the Holy Grail. Several times in the interview 
Shelby had referred to this and had acknowedged that it was; a reason- 
able description of his search and his attempt to follow the shifting 
trail throughout his personal and professional career. Again, the .; 
example is a very clear 'one and yet one is left with some confusion, as 

to the point being made: 

■• «• ■ "* 

PFK: I guess I wanted to pick up what you/ had mentioned 
several times before. . You mentioned the %oly Grail, how it 
shifted, and you said you finally gave up on it. 
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ES: Maybe I found it (laughter). 

PFK: Well, go ahead, has it shifted over time, om is' it as ' . 
simple as saying you finally gave up on it. ' , . 

ES: * Well, I reacj 'an article in a journal—this* is afte u r 
Kensington— -I think it was -while I was working here 'arid try- 
ing to^help principals find the Holy Grail too. But this v 
article was on change, it was talking about back when fctigy 
were using oil lamps, that pomeone invented a better wick, 
somebody improved the fuel, so it might improve this or that. 
But it. was still *a v&ry different 'matter when they. invented 
the incandescent -lamp, 'which; was a totally different kind of 
^jlamp. I gUess what that illustrates really is I think there 
Is a term, incremental change, as opposed ,to quantum change 
or the big* leap- or whatever. And I really believed, arid I 
still do, that there . .is a* need . f or-pwell, a revolution, as- 
opposed to evolution another way you might say it — but some 
basic changes in the whole fabric of the tt^y schools operate.. 
Now I really believed that and I still believe that. Now 
that is my Holy Grail. 

PFK: So it „is still there? 

ES: But at the same time I recognize that there is such a 
thing as creating better* wicks and better fuels, and that you 
can frave some traditional schools that are good or some, you 
know, that are better than others, and that- maybe the best we 
can hope for is the incremental improvements. 

PFK: But that you see is sort of a realistic appraisal rather 
than a change in basic values. 

ES: I'm learning how to be satisfied with it I suppose.^ 

PFK: A half loaf? ■ , f** 
* ' 

ES: Yeah, and just feel that, you -know, you are accomplishing 
something even when you just run a good school. But the crazy 
thing is that I (Jon't even ruft the school anymore, the assist- 
ant principal does./ Of course* I had a lot to do with getting 
her. But when I come to work I'm usually late, I never get 
here early. I stay hefe, pretty late most of the time, but 
after just really striving to get the school off the-ground, 
it's really strange to see. It leaves me fueling almost uneasy 
. you know, but. . . - 

LMS: ^It runs itself in effect? 

ES: Yeah, and the paperwork that I don' t ge.t done doesn' t seem to 
hurt anything, -so I will leave it long enough and —you see all these 
papers stacked ap over there that I'm supposed to deal with? By this 
summer, when I finally get to go through them, it's amazing how many 
of them can go right in there without making any difference at all. : 
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LMS;<~" the tape should indicate that he is pointing to the 
waste basket provided by publi'c school funds. (Laughter) 

Whi\e Shelby may have changed his-^work schedule and his degree of 
time commitment, at another level the- vision of Kensington continues to 
burjj^yrxghtly . When questioned regarding his current beliefs regarding 
educational ideologies .Shelby responded as follows: 



ES: Let me' put it a different .way. Schools are still doing 
so many wrong things to young kids. It is unbelievable to 
me the many wrong things that: we are . doing to kids. And I 
am trying to do right things f or 'kids. " I know I have teachers 
who are doing some right things for kids, and I know I have 
some teachers who are doing some wrong things for kids, „ and I 
/guess I'm more satisfied that, hey, I'm doing what needs 0 to be 
done as much as I can, and I'm not worrying so much about 
trying to change the world — to be responsible for making 
sure the system changes for kids, and everyone else changes 
for kids. But there is no doubt in my mind tt^t we are 
still doing so many wrong things to kids. ■ 



PFK: But it is more a realization that regardless of what one 
does, you probably can't bring about that necessary big change 
It -is not that your ' ideals have changed, it's just more of a 
realization^ that we" have all lost some of our youth and drive 
and we're not really happy to settle for a half los*f but we 
have? That is the choice that we have to make? 

ES: ,Look out the window! There is the female Painted Bunt- 
ing. I wish the male bird would come, he is so pretty.. 

The segment illustrates the intensity of feeling regarding educa-* 
tional beliefs' and yet' the equally important attachment to a beautiful 
bird sitting on a perch. 'It was this* quality which appears to contri- 
bute to the enigmatic quality of Eugene Shelby, then and now., ...Tte 
detached, aloof, somewhat dreamy quality remains as inscrutable *'as 
ever. Shelby candidly discussed with us his periods of drive .and his 
periods of depression. He remained both op^n/and unimposing and at 
the same time appeared determinedly to pursue a line of thought. Shelby 
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appears to be as commited to holistic education as he had previously. 
Aild his . disarming simplicity can be positively charming. At one point 
in the interview he pointed to a plaque with, a bronze inscription which 
had been given to him by the faculty when leaving Kensington many years 
before. He used it. to illustrate a point as follows: 

ES:. The thing that really bothers me with all this MBO 
(Management^ By Objectives) kind of cx^p, is that they forget 
about, the -affective side of an objective. . .At Kensington I 
was given the -plaque you see over there with the beautiful 
inscription. . It reads, "To Eugene, without whose inspiration 
and. leadership our Kensington program would not have been a 
reality. 11 Now I'll show thax to people, or I used to, and 
would say, "Now what do you think in there is the most mean-, 
ingful single word?" They would usually say "inspiration" or 
"leadership." "No," I would say, "It's the word 'ours 111 . It 
' .'is affective; the Kensington staff claimed ownership in the 
school. They bought into it. 

The peak experience of his life, which he readily admitted had 
been when .he was at the helm of the Kensington School, was often sum- . 
marized by S.hel4§y in short, earthy vignettes as the. one cited above. 
He seemingly sought no material advantage from his exposure in the 
school nor did he wish to use It. as a stepping stone elsewhere. . His 
aloofness had been described and attributed to various motives. The 
complexity -of the man seems to match t^xe myriad perceptions of his 
co-workers. . / 

2.53 Charisma Liea in the-"Eyes of the Charismatics 

The perceptions of Shelby were nearly as varied as the faculty 
members themselves • Each seemed to need "a"- different drummer in his/ 
her attempt to march in the Kensington parade. Each needed to believe 
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and to hope that someone would emerge to lead the isolated, individuals 



. and to orchestrate the effort. Some individuals wanted the possible; a 
statement- of. mission and purpose and a reasonable route to get there. 



Others wanted the' impossibl 



A; 



total' freedom to 4 live out an educational 



dream and firm guidance to lead each one. to the promised land. Still 

V • . ' • . • > ■ • . 

others were passing through and wanted to grow from the experience 
without any real expectations for leadership or non-leadership. Each 
of these conflicting demands was imposed upon a man who was in a highly 
transitional phase of his personal and professional life. At one and - 
the same time he sought nurturance and self-fulfillment.* He had 
caught; a slimpse of what education could be and was struggling to make 
it happen. At some points he grasped, more clearly than any, the sub- 
stance of the dream, but lacked an understanding of the form. At other 
times he had ideas about the process and was confused about the product. 
He was a seeker, and yet gave appearances of having found it.. To some, 
the seeking quality was an asset and to others a liability. To some-,' 
the deceptively firm grasp of the dream was a great source of comfort 
and*£a others it appeared to be a hidden agenda or "Institutional Plan" 
whrich seemed to emerge and dissolve- on the Kensington screen. More tHan 
perhaps anyone knew, Shelby was honest, naive, and innocent — he wanted 
to build .a better school* for boys and girls but didn*t know how. At 
one level, this admission and perception by some was an exciting pre- 
mise upon which to foment 'an educational revolution. From another 

point 'or view, this was a hell of a way to build a school. Upon these 

f * 

disparate perceptions rests the case of Eugeije Shelby and the Enigma of 
Leadership.' Perhaps the study of leadership once again is missing the 

3 
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point. Leadership* makes no sense without followership . It is exhila- 
rating to. contemplate what might have been-. Suppose the faculty had 
been carefully screened to include^ohly those whd sought to build an 
oasis in the educational desert without regard for convention. Suppose 
only those who had a glimpse of , Shelby f s heaven would have been invited 



to participate in the journey* Suppose;.... 

2. 6^ .Conclusion r 

Each df these, enigmas, as. outcomes of our research, represents a 
set of problems for the next round of inquiry. None is totally new. 
None is totally "solvable 11 nor totally in the given or n must:..be lived with 
category. Our research, the conversations we had with the original 
Milford/Kensington faculty, has caused us to think much more exten- 
sively about the domain oEveducationai innovation, the place of life 
histories in that domain, the nature of the; good society and the school 
as a microcosm of that society in relation to innovation, the issues 
and limits of deviancy and diversity in innovative schools, and finally 
the puzzlements of charisma and leadership in innovation. Such issues 
"have been an agenda in western, society for a long-time. 
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3. TOWARD A CONCLUSION: WAS KENSINGTON A SUCCESS? 

» 

W ' ■ * ■ / 

After posing our series of enigmas it seems anticlimactic to rafise 

the issue of Kensington's success or failure.. It also seems -an overly 

simple move 'toward <a conclusion. But, then parents, patrons, teachers, 

administrators, and other 1 educationists almost always pose the issues 

this way at some point in "any discussion we have ever had about the 

school. ' 

/■ : . • 

3.1 The Concept of Success 



In 'trying to think our way through the concept of success, one of 

*the most helpful analyses was Goodwin Watson's (1964) account of the 

New College experience, Columbia College's innovative teacher training 

2 

program from the 1930's. In his characteristic incisive style he 
analyzes several conceptions of success which are only partially over- 
lapping and congruent. They are: 1) imitation land spread of the. ideas \ + 
2) survitfal^or duration of a project or program; 3) residues or re- 
maining pieces .or parts of* the program; and 4) the quality of the- ^§c- 
perience in the lives of the participants at, the time. Each "of those 
conceptions, it seems to us, can be analyzed further into which pieces, 
parts or strands with different implications for different individuals, 
subgroups or units with the totality. But, in his words, his comments, 
first of all: 



2 • 
Once again we acknowledge our debt to our colleague Professor 

William Connor, one of the New College participants, who reminded us 

of Watson's work and put us on to other aspects of the experience, in-^ 

eluding his copy of We Asked the Mole . r \ ; V 
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'■ Founders of Utopias anticipate that their demonstration will .-. 
• , be imitated. Founders of experimental^echools see their pro- 
ject as the first of many. These, hopes^^e almost never ful- 
filled. The experiment usually stands along. — (p. 113) 

vi *■ • * . \ ■ • 

. * •' • 

Secondly: >: ' ' 

Three kinds of influence from- New College live, on.' One is 
the lives and memories " of those who were part of the experi- 
ment. The little book, •; We Asked the Mole , 'designed tjfl recall 
in pictures and unusual captions the exciting Mays spent at 
New College, may strike- a critical reader tiow as "sentimental 

'mush., 11 but it has i, powerful emotional value for those who lived 
in the experience. A second influence comes from articles and 
' ^ pamphlets written by New College- faculty members during the 
v experiment; something like a hundred of these have been- re- 

ported. The third type of influence* is mosx difficult to 
measure — it is the adoption here and there, in bits and pieces, 
of some "of the features of the mocPR. These residues are hard 
to locate and are seldom clearly , connected with New College. 
There are colleges today with individualized methods, guidance 
programs, travel opportunities, work experience, close tutorial 
association between faculty and students — but might they not 

•have grown up in these patterns even if New College had never 
existed? - (p. 114) 

Finally, he raises a major criterion which seemed to be one to which 

* / . • 

many of the Kensington faculty resonated: 



* - In retrospect, ' it seems to the write that New College, like 
^ other projections of the creative tiuman spirit, should be 

. evaluated *not so much by its persistence over time as by 'the \ 
vitality of the enterprise when it was under way'. New College^ 
was a gre^t educational experiment, n6t because of its dura- 
tion or its residues, but because in it, if only for a brief 
time, students and teachers became truly, inspired and dedi- 
cated. They experienced life together at*V& spiritual eleva- 
tion rarely achieved in ordinary college studies. The losing 
battle to save New, College was probably, for many of those 
engaged in it, the high point of their educational curriculum 
—and quite possibly the. most Memorable event of their lives. 

Hence, the appropriate sequel to New College will not be^ any 
imitation of what was tried there in the 1930 f s; it will be 
the launching of another and quite different innovation,, b or h 
of the spirit of a new iage, but able again to challenge the . • 
participants to heights of . adventurous experience far tran- 
scending the ordinary curriculum and the cautious -tittle: 
reforms. s . (pp> 114-115). 
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In our view each of these concepts of 'success musf be analyzed 

' , .? , • ■'• • ' ,v , • V- 

further'. Survival 'and duration are both separate and interrelated. At 

Ken$ington, a school survived and Continues until todatf. Yet as we 

no te4' in Kensington Today s in Volume IV of our study, almost every 

dimehsion or fadet of the school i$ different, in one or more ways — 

; . • % J>. . ' . - -■:■< : 

the 'building, the administration, tKe faculty, the program, and the 

' ' "' ' V.V '' * tr- . . . . ■ * 

clientele, both parents and pupils ; 'Only in' some historical instances, 

• •• •• t ■ -( : f ' • . ■ " ■ . 

as with New College, is the- experiment totally gone. The three kinds ' ■ 

of "residues"* mentioned by Watson have their counterparts in Kensington.* 

»In effect, this report is a tracing out. of the first kind of "residue, 

"the .IjLves atrd memories of those wtfo * were a part of the experiment. 11 

The second. kind of residue, "articles and pamphlets" has occurte^ 

probably most ^directly becaijse we,' the researchers, were there .alpd 

wrote an OE final* report anc|. a book which have been read by a variety 

of practitioners and academics. Several of the- participants, especially 

/ * ' ' *'"■ • , / ' 

Jerl Coheil, have written about ideas directly and indirectly related "to 

the experience. TJ^e third kind t of f residue ^has found its parallels, in v 

the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, "especially Title III, and ; 

the* g^oi^s and networks of prominent educators with whom Milfcjfd and 

Kensington staff, e.g. ^Spanman and Cohen especially, were associated. 

> They were parts of national .networks of educators involved £ri multiple 

■ : • ■ '• v • • • ft , • 

ways, at multiple^Levels in that effort. In the 1980' s, the appearance: 
of political change with the Reagati administration suggests an alter- 
native^ valuing of such institutions as the Department of Education, the 
National Institute of Education, ESEA, and other federal education 
effort^. Our point seems simple-r-schools, programs, and ideas 'are. 



linked to very basic political belief s and "values These beliefs are 
held' by diffeifent percentages of the citizenry at different points in 
history. One period's success is another period f s mistake', if not 
failure; '"•"'> ' - 

But the criterion raised byN^Watson which\has fascinated us and 
which has appeared, in 'pur interview protocol without any special prov- 
ocation on our part is the one caught in the phrase, "...New College,' 
like other projections of the creative human spirit, should be ^evaluated 
not so much by its persistence over /time as by the vitality of the 
enterprise when it was underway." ' Even this breaks down into, subgroups 
—administrators, teachers, . pupils, parents, or into specific individ- _ 
uals for whom "vitality 11 has different readings. 

A further criterion of success, not mentioned by Watson seems im- 
portant. Did New College meet its own central goals—educating creative 
teachers, however' defined? In, Kensington 1 s instance, . did the schools 

give the youngsters a "good elementary education 11 , again, however de- 
• - • * . - -,. - • ' ' 

fined? This brings us full circle for in Professor Connor's recollec- 
tion one of the similarities in Kensington's male teachers and the New 
College group is that most went, on for higher degrees and moved out of* 
elementary and secondary teaching. In that more structured sense, New 
College was npt successful, however a larger construal of "Education" 
suggests that large numbers had ^provocative careers in college and fc 
university teaching affd administration. Ou*. focus, both in the initial 
"studjj, Anatomy of Education^ Innovation and in the cur^nt study has 
g.been on the adult faculty life in the Kensington School and the Milford 
School District. The careers and life histories' of the .faculty and 



administrators indicate a fascinating professional existence. The con- 
cern for pupil learning and development, remained outside our agenda, 
and we presented only tangential comments regarding such a criterion. 

3.2 What Was Kensington After All 



3.21 The Kensington Experience; For Kay Abbot 

As we have indicated, more than any other question we have been^ 
asked, Was Kensington a Success? tops the list.* At a minimum, dn answer 
to that question 'requires a statement to a prior question, "What was 
Kensington after* all?" Secondly it requires an analysis of that de- ■ 
ceptively simple and offhandedly used concept of "success. 11 Attending 
to thege seems an apprppriate continuation of a conclusion. 

It is helpful to capture again, the nature of the experience. Kay 
Abbot, who had returned home, married, had two children, . and found a 
place in the community, commented in these ways. First, it ^eemed to 
involve a major decision: 

PFK: We are back after a delicious and intellectually stimu- 
lating lunch with Kay. I think we covered corn beef and the 
political world. I would like to ask you if you would, to 
reflect on whatever has emerged or. emerges right now, this 
minute, regarding Kensington. . How do you think about that . 
experience? Choose any terms you wish. 

Kay A:. That is a real good question. Oh, I think it was 
very stimulating . I think it was a tremendous learning ex- 
■ perience. I guess if I had the opportunity to. live that 
portion of my life again, and make a decision, I guess I 
would make the same decision. I don*t know really how td 
take a tack and go beyond that in any one area. If yd^re^^ 
looking for an overview I guess that is it. 

PFK: SSo It was a pleasant experience, exditing, and one 
that you said you would repeat. 



Second, there was an accent on individualism, at the price of.co- 

^ ...'..„■ - 

operation. . In her eyes, the* initial T group experience fostered that 
and also interpersonal conflict: 

KA: I think that the T groups as a starting point w|pre far 
too extensive. I think that type of experience could have 
been more project oriented rather than people or personal.* 
It seemed like it almost .served a dysfunction because whereas 
I think the idea was trying to get them to blend and to meld 
together more, what in essence it did was «to accentuate in- 
dividual differences, "and it^not only accentuated the individ- 
ual differences, but it seemed to give reinforcement to the , 
idea of doing your own thing. I think there was, as a result, 
nop as much, emphasis on cooperation, as there could have been 
initially. There was and there wasn't. I don't think I'm 
expressing that quite right. If you cap. kind of interpolate 
from. what I am saying. But you got involved in this whole 
personality. A situation that I think became a negative one. 
As I recall there was this big blow up early in a situation, 
and it seems to me, it was kind «of a reflection of . that*. 

V 

Third, a commitment developed: * 

KA: And I think it' was an absolute incredible commitment, as 
I look back, a commitment of the number of people- I think 
about the weekends that we spent r and the meetings at night. 
Then I look at my experience aftQr that, and. teachers that I 
have met, and I think I just marvel at how it was possible to 
get that level of commitment. It was just phenomenal. Part 
of it, I think, was due to just the excitement of the whole 
affair. That' was just tremendous.* I don't know how you would 
get people that were involved in a family . situation to become 
as committed to a* situation like thaj^ unless you had. as many 
young people. They moved into that area, and they didn't have 
families, they didn't have other community affairs that they 
were involved in. ( So you had this, total commitment to the 
school. 



Fourth, a special dimension seemed a consequence, which had some 
liabilities : 

PFK: Plus it filled to some extent 'the social needs., almost 
the entire life for almost half of the faculty? . . '. 
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KA: That is r.ight. I f m not so sure that that is real healthy 
in retrospect. I think a more .balanced life style may make a 
better teacher. * ■ ■ ■ 



Fifth, idealism, an eye to possibilities, potentialities, hopes, 
seemed to run afoul of a lack of realism, the near, the specific, the 
concrete: 

KA: I think, that if I were just looking in as a person on 
the outside organizing it, 1 I think one of the weakest links 
in the whole* situation was that I think we needed more direc- 
tion. Not just a kind *of philosophy but I think what really . 
> broke down as I recall things righfcj was, sort of, we had 

^ this idealistic notion but there was nobody there, save one 
person finally came in and started filling this- gap, who 
really was ... 

* * •* 

(ch^ge of tape); 

PFK: Kind of a directional need at the time, and some of the 
) lack of people,. who could trai^slate ideas and implement them 

into practice, "I think is clo^e to where you weije? 

KA: Yes', I think* we were all idealistic and all philosophi- 
cally attuned,, but nobody really came to grips with the idea * 
of how do you take this idea and this group of kids and meld 
. them. I think there is far too much blase feeling, you know, 
whatever you think will work seemed to be reinforced as being / 
acceptable. I think that that wasn't really beneficial. It 
would have been, I think, more beneficial to me, even if it 
meant moving somewhat more slowly, which may have helped too, • 
' to make the children more prepared. It was too much, too 
soon, too non practical ways of thinking. t 



These intertwining dilemmas found their prototype in ISD, thej 
Independent Study Division: . / « :J;;V ' 

PFK: Again, the devils advocate position on that, is Jthat 
would have taken away a lot of the excitement and the thrill w 
for it. It seems to me it is hard to... r /'f 

KA: Sure, but if you can understand at all, I'm sure you 
probably remember better than I can. I haven't thought about 
it for a long time. It seems to me: that particularly in the 
upper unit, which I was involved, there were quite 3 series 
of changes in the first several months, and the level of [* 
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frustration of teachers trying to sort through and try to 
make something work. I don't -think -this was beneficial. I 
think it would have been helpful had we more of a- — more 
direction. Even if it meant compromising to some extent. I 
think you would have had happier teachers. I think that upper 
unit was the one that worked least well. Probably was closer 
to the philosophy of the school, but you know, I think it 
could have worked a lot better had there been... 

PFK: That is an interesting point. You are talking about 
the Independent Study -givision may have more closely epitomized 
the philosophy, yet it-^you were suggesting that it worked 
, least well. By least well, what is your reference to that? 

Feeling that your group never solidified as well? Why do you 
have that impression? ^ 

KA: We went through, it seems to me off the top of my lie^d , 
a»half a dozen changes until basically we compromised after' 
Christmas. It Vas just that I didn't think it was particularly 
a good one. I think it could have been better, had, things 
really were kind of vague, a more logical sequence. I think 
that we moved where we did really out of desperation. In fact 
going back to something that worked. I didn't like this idea 
to tell you the truth, about the kind of little almost self- 
contained groups trying to work within the larger division in 
a school that certainly wasn*t set up for that. But I think 
you need to take fceachers, and you need to take children from 
where they are, and move them in the direction that *you want 
to go.' 

As we fumbled a bit in trying to tackle the ends and means issues 
in innovation, Kay Abbot made a telling point about motivation in her 
theory of elementary education: 

KA: It seems .almost to be a-^such broad question that I . . 
don' t know where to start and where to really go with that . 
I don't know if this exactly relates, but what is coming into 
my head is that I spent a number of years at the innovative 
school that my "children went to first. Becoming more and 
more aware as a parent about the problem^ inherent in the 
system. Basically what they were doing which was similar to 
} what was happening at -Kensington, particularly at that stage, 

X, or whatever. There wa« a great deal of subdividing of 
children and passing them around to various teachers. There 
was a great deal of .responsibility placed on children to be, 
you know, to know where they were supposed to be at a par-, 
ticular time, and take the responsibility for their own edu- 
cation. As a parent, I find that that really does not work 
well. I think that you need to have a teacher, maybe what I 
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assaying basically is you should minimize the number of ex- 
posures to children. I think.. unless 1 a teacher knows the per- 
sonality of the child, knows that child enough to know the 
personality, that that teacher has no notion of how to moti- 
vate that child. I guess I think motivation comes more, and 
that is part of 'my .philosophy,' motivation seems to come more 
from the personality than from the subject matter. I think, 
at Kensington and at the school in Hoganstown, the motivation 
seemed to want' to come from subject matter. The teachers did 
not khow the children. I'm thinking particularly of one 
teacher that my child had. She had my child probably half ; 
the day for a number of sectors, but that teacher so knew 
my little child that she was able to help that child just 
soar in terms of intellectual involvement. But that came riot 
from the subject, from the kid's personality. I think that 
was sort of a place maybe I really — I hadn't come to grips 
» with at Kensington. I have'spent a lot of time thinking about 
that afterward. I think thdt is extremely important. 

: . f 

Her point. is tied to a devastating illustration, her inability to 
rememb'er any child's name. That, then, brings the team teaching element 
into scrutiny: 

% * KA: I think about some of the kids that I had at Kensington, 
and, you know, it is funny but at this point I can' t remember 
a single name. I can remember the names of kids that I had 
had the year before I taught at Kensington. That was when I 
was involved in a four teacher team with 90 kids or- so. I 
bet you I could tell you 30 names^ 

PFK: That is interesting. 

KA: And I. . . 

PFK: None of the Kensington individuals? 

KA: I can't remember a single child's name. But I knew these 
kids, those 100 kids/ I really felt as though I knew them. 
Maybe the Independent Study Division, I don't remember how 
many kids we had; It seemed to me pushing 200, although I 
could be wrong. 

PFK: I think you are close. It seems to me the. entire stu- 
dent/teacher .ratio' worked out to- about 30-1. I think you" must 
have had seven, I believe you had seven staff. So I think you 
* probably had about 200-210. 

V 
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KA: I. think that As too many kids. Maybe as I look back in 
retrospect that.wiith people to make that personal, the Transi- 
tion Division seemed a .more workable number. 

I «> 

PFK: There would be 90 kids for three teachers. 

KA: I would still go if T were organizing something with the 
teaming of teachers in some kind of a situation. I think the . 
optimum number — I think ^omewhere between three-four is the 
more workable situation.' 

The discussion moved to experience and inexperience among the staff: 

PFK: Would you have gone about a different way of selecting 
staff, not talkiifaKabout individuals, but I think you said 
explicitly it <ws A very 1 young, inexperienced staff. Would 
you change som^ things about the way in which staff would be f 
brought together? , 

KA: No, I think that I certainly would have a melding of ex- 
perienced and inexperienced people. I think the experienced 
people were not particularly well used. I think whenever you 
" do a situation Where you marry experienced and inexperiericed 
I think you don't want to separate the experienced from tthls 
group* and the inexperienced from that grbup. , It seems to me 
that is not the best use of talents. I would have, I think, 
broken it down, so that if, for example, you have four people 
in a sub grouping that you would have ^d two with expedience 
and without experience. Hopefully, four people havine>aif ferent 
areas of expertise, and differences of opinions, sj&£±ls and 
strengths.' y 

Kay raised' a brief point about "caring"; 



KA: It was exciting. It was just exciting to be around people 
who were really — who really cared. . 

The caring aspect seemed related, an antecedent, to the quality of 
educational talk. Kay continued to run a comparison between the school 
her children attended and- her recollections of Kensington: 

KA: -I've found a recent thing that my kids' school is involved 
in. I was helping out there, which is not a super deal, except 
that it takes a lot of time sitting there, working. Well, 

: ' . ' • ' ' ; - ' ; ■ • 
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anyway I would spend I guess the better part of two days 
sitting in the teachers lounge. And that was a kind of an 
education experience for me.* Just listening to the chatter. 
I think it is ■ the right word. But it was really pretty much 
nothingness, as compared to what I experienced at Kensington. 
The level in the air, you know, it was electric down there, 
where it was in comparison almost corpse-like here. They 
went through the day just like you barely existed, and barely 
caring. Most people. That is not the kind of people that we^ 
had down there. 

In the interviews, as we concluded one set of questions and summed 
up the dilemma between teacher control, autonomy, or efficacy on the one 
hand and administrative control and bureaucratic procedures, we (Paul) > 
commented: > 




r PFK: Partly again it is often the weaknesses and strengths 

and vice versa. You talked before about the kind of lack of 
central direction. The good side of that was^ every teacher 
I think at Kensington felt he or she could control what 
happened in the classroom. There were no curriculum guides. 
There was no curriculum coordinator breathing down, and that, 
is pretty heady stuff. That gave you something to talk and 
argue about. Because if you are still tied to the district 
workbook regardless of all the interesting discussions over 
coffee you don f t go through that motion very long. If you 
think you can make a difference in what happens tomorrow, or 
next week or this afternoon you are going to get in there 
and argue. I think that was one of tffe nice qualities about 
the non^directionality % Because you knew darn good and well 
K that wh^t you argued ^about today might well* wind .up happening 

tomorrow. So you better get your Jee£ in or you are going to 
get stuck with the consequences j^And that is kind of neat. 
It would be kind of nice to 'h^jJ^hjjt. Teachers in a sense, 
have lost control to a very real extSit ovir what they teach. 
I think that has happened because of the largeness of the 
school, , and the centralization, curriculum\comnri-tt:ees, an( j 
adoption of text. Maybe just a value judgment on my. part? 

.KA: I certainly see, that same thing. I . t 

" Kay's response to. the success or failure of Kensington, came as a 
summary of her prior comments: "/*"'" 
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KA: I think there is a lot to be said about the school. I 
feel that as though that is npt lost in terms of educational 
theory tqday. I think that is still going on. I think there 
were a lot of successes, precisely what we were talking about. 
What can happen with that staff if given some decision making 
power. I think in £erms of my own personal reaction, I think 
that it was a success, because, I guess what I'm saying is I 
woulc^ repeat it. There are some things that I think failed 
about it. I think they failed" in the way I said before, that 
middle step between philosophy and implementation. I think 
there was not enough, direction, in that area, and I think the 
children were somewhat unequipped for it, and I think more 
covild have been done along those' lines. So I think that is 
why I would come down. So, you know, it is that way a^d I 
have been given certain situations that would work, and I 
think it is the way. to go. 



3.22 Other, Briefer Views 

Shelby's "mountain top experiences" , the highs, the coming togethei 
of multiple strands and parts of one's life suggests a linkage between 
Goodwin Watson's (1964) conceptions of Success of innovations lying in 
"the vitality of the enterprise when it was underway" and "if only for 
a brief time, students and teachers became truly inspired and "dedi- 
cated", and Abraham Maslow's (1968) cognition of being in the peak- - 
experiences.". Self actualization has been attained. 

In Claire Nelson' s -mind there was no question about Kensington's 
"success : 



PFK: Okay, if I could shift just a bit, and s P encl more 

time about it later, but I'd just fcind of like get an 
initial reaction before we break and go to dinner maybe and 
so on — and that is, your thinking, your thoughts about Kens- 
ington in retrospect, in just the most global terms. I'll 
use the jarring worhds of Success or Failure. How do you 
think of Kensington after two years of rather sweat and b^fcod 
and tears and then ending rather explosively? Hqw would/you 
think of the experience? ^ . \;-. v -, 

CN: For 'me? 
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PFK: For you. 



CN: It was extremely positive. It was a Success. It was ' 
probably the hardest work, the most intense hours, everything 
we did was intense. Everything we talked about, everything 
that happened to us was really a thing of high level involve- . 
jnent. We lived together* Probably because so many of us had 
come from out of town, we didnjt have local friends. We were 
our friends as well as our colleagues and no matter when we'd 
get together, even if it was to play bridge, would lead into, 
talking school because that was the central thing we had in 
common. And we planned spontaneously a lot. of times or you'd 
analyze something just because you'd happen to be together. '. 
We were together a lot and I've never had ah experience like 
that since and I treasure it and I really value it and I guess 
I know that it has invaded my whole life. 



With a variety of probes we gulled dither retrospective views of 
the Kensington experience: 

• r ' - ; * ; 

PFK: You mentioned Kensington as a v commitment--what about — 
* are there some pieces that, had those not been there that the 
entire experience would have been different or could have 
Kensingtoii have really taken just about any turn? If it's ^ 
described as a commitment then this group could have created 
Jr a traditional or innovative or self contained or it could. 

Have taken lots of other — &re there some absolute ingredients 
that were necessary? * / ■ 

Sue N: Oh, the — yeah, the commitment was to an open education, 
^ to a team effort to a- faculty, and student sharing, to — I mean, 
it was Utopian, it really — it was a Utopian school. 

1 * jt * " 

LMS: Where did that come from? ■ - r > 

: < ' V • ' -v' ,v - .. • , ' 

SN: 4 Well, I brought it with me, I wouldn' t have, been there 
otherwise. . I. wouldn't have gone to a traditional program at 
that 'point in my life. . David brought it with him. Eugene 
certainly gave, you know, that was this togetherness, Spanman, 
to lesser degrees other* teachers in the group. I think prob- 
ably I was* the most — David and I were probably the mo'st un- 
realistic of, about what it actually was all about — but it 
was strange. 

LMS: Where did the Utopian notions come; from in your own 
background? What sorts of, you knpw, was it kind of "an. emo- 
tional Utopianisnu,from things you didn't like in your own ex- 
perience? You mentioned that, or was it a Utopianism of some- 
body you'd. read or thought about thalt way or.-..? 
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SN: Well, it certainly ,wasn f t anyone I had read in education 
'cause not only had' I not, taken any courses in education, I f d 
not read anything on. education. I knew nothing as far as book 
learning or practical learning, this w^s simply — and if I had; 
my druthers, how would I believe the elementary education 
should be done. And I had very strong feelings that it. should 
be an extension of the family, the natural, you know, the 
learning process of the child up until he goes to school should 
be continued in thet school. I 1 d never — didnVt know anything 
about Montessori, I mean, I heard- none of this, I*didn f t know 
any of that until I got to City University the second time, I 
don't think, really a lot of it. It was just, you know, only 
from my head as far as applying it to education was concerned. 

PFK: As you think and talk about, the idea of Kensington* what 
are some of those pieces? How would you explicate the idea of 
Kensington? ^ x . „ 

SN: It was a commitment, it was. definitely a commitment, al- . 
most a way of life at that time and then my- — as* I felt at that 
time, we werenVt just a group of people who happened to be. 
teaching in the same building. We were an integral part of 
each other and we were suppose — we should have* been— 1 cause 
there were conflicts and cracks all .along. s> 

J " 4- < ■ 

LMS: "in the reality? ' ' ^ 

SN: : In the reality as opposed to the image of. what I felt and 
then we four in Basic Skills just continued that- among our- 
selves and we certainly represented a very diverse bunch of 
people when you- think of what our experience had been, what • 
our goals in life were, and yet we were veryj supportive' of' 
one another, "*'' \ ' ; r •'• ; ; 

PFK: As t you 'think about 'it now, do you — -would, you use—how 5 '-; 
woulid you describe the experience, the experiment?, Was Kens- 
ington a failure? Was it a total success? Was it— how, do you; 
(describe that— the Kensington experiment? ^ . 

SN: ( . Brief lyi within a very, very constrained period of timd,--| 
it was a success*, ■.. .... ""'•■^Viv 

PFK:"*''By: J ^ieflyV>l? v '- . ■'■ - /■''<.; ;■ ,. : 

SN: r Within' the "context of. that time when it was/;aptually 
working, I think a lot of it was successful. The^e/iWere a 
lot of — it wasn'ti Utopia, if was, nowhere near petl but 
there .were so many good things i^jtfitft;'. happened between people 
of all ages, small ones, big ones, grown-ups, kidis^-tbut. it 
wasn't self-sustaining. , It didn't continue, it — as/far^-you 
know,;-! really feel it.was something that happened ; ;|'o.r *a year 
.that lingered for a second year and then gradually/.. 



PFK: But^ the product itself was positive? See, you can 
separate out the this was an incredibly enriching experience 
r ■ to go through with colleagues but that what happened to the 
children may not have been. How would you have felt about- 
your daughter's having spent a yeai^ It* say, you. • ,.w 

SN: I would give^ anything to have her right now in Basic. 
Skills — not necessarily with me. 

In ^the interview with Mary Radfftrd, who had crossed the country 
and found Vista School, a Kens ing ton-like school, the ^me kind of re- 
action/ as to many of the -'others, occurs: 

.. ' • ' v ' . • ,V . ' 

PFK: When you were there, the question we usually ask: at 
* - this point , is some people look back on that and wo u la judge 

V; . •* that as a failure, the school, -s^fend a year or two and just 
'simply exploded, another idea -th^t. went boom in the night. 
What's your reaction to tihat? ^How.do you view.it? Failure, 
' >• success...? 'V' ' " m i\ 

/.'■'Mary R: Well, if everybody left maybe they .think it was a 
failure. I 'don' t really think it was a failure. You know, 
I guess a lot of " things—there were a lot of misunderstand-, 
ing probably about what was supposed to be 'done and how it 
■ was : .to^tiiB/done and if you doti't have the support, you know, 
■ . from;vt^ you," the neighborhood and so forth, 

I ^xe0s r ^oxi mig^£.i;t^hink it's a failure/;,! 7 don' t know*. I 
. didn^t/; ?e$I. l£^r: : :^> a s a failure. '^,V^.. 

PFKi ; ; r Bnp\^^^^lly- you didn't feel — look bac& with any 
i: egx e t s p^^kving v ; b e en a part of .it? -* - 

^MR:. .,No.- ; 'VT 'I'^'.S'^ ) " * ' f 

PFK: Or any^ regrets that the school should hav^done some- 
' thing dif f er£ht or harm was done tb children^ ^^hy such feel- 

ings at all?! * a ■£ 

i ''• , i \ t - 

PFK: Still good feeling^ as you look back-on it? 

MR: , X^ah^Tmaybe I've forgotten a lot but I... 

PFKV : Np^.,l f m 1 ^Qt trying to lead you... r^;.-l 

,MR-: ' : Nb'v ' I know, I ? m 'really trying* to think — no I really 
.".--don! t:.^ T felt it was a rich, a ver.y rich-r-I felt like you, 



."' this year, you know, that it 'was ' really, a crueling year but a 
good experience, I learned a. lot from 'it and I f ll never regret 
that, you know. And I didn't regtfet my time in there, I really 
enjoyed it. I remember the children and the span we had, you 
know, with two grades, you canNisoagirie,; the great span we had 
from immaturity to quite sophisticated .second graders, \ 

PFK: Would you say it - was\one of : {the^eak- s educational experi- ■ 
v ences you've l>ajd or maybe ask it in anqthlx way — what were 
, . .£ome of the signif icant years that . dt"icfc\^tV'fia' yoiir mind? 

'.••'MR: . Oh, that was. ' - /'" :V./'" v -' : ".' y J: "- ' '"■ 

; ' PFK: That was it? .;'.?V. X\ :V . .;: V '^j" r/'^.?- 

' ; ;MR: . It&really was, yeah, JJ ; think it laid; the ; ground .work for 
pfpbawf^ everything I've done since. 

PFK: You're motioning,, over, to Cathy—why would*; ; v-?v ' 

Cathy G: . Well, we've worked so closely. ? 1 

MRr j She. knows pretty rwell.! 

..*GjR: I think it probably had a tremendous influence on her 

V£<r ; . /" . ■ I (if v . 

' * - ••, \ ■ " •;•'' ✓ 

• PFK:> ^as- she talked about it? •';/•, '1 

CG: .Yes, she talked about, partiQulaYly about teacher^ that 
she'^rkek wittt^but I Ihihk. just , not only the physical set 
up . A -But I ; think it's whatAit's given Mary, among many quali- 
ties^ is flexibility of peiple, children, and I think it's 
alsp ;j made ; her want to inqi^ire and loo^e. to as many varied ex-'C 
periences for children. , She doesnVt ;^e things in a very set 

She latches on * 
to "tlaS: few, ideas meaning ;iike Vli\pt^±h±s and I'll- try 
that she's eclectic ^ecajise s\!^i^^m that there are a lot 
of tUincs out there, and ^ha^y^^^t' ±^A^^ that will work wl^th 
that ctimd br those c^ildr^n ^^rt* she's willing' to:?.;put the 
time^kpfef fort ; in seeking oj&fc those kinds of ideas and I 
^pS|§finitely th&t liad an effect on her. 

•>,. 

an, this section with a question, bf Kensington's success. The 

■ • . ' .., • . . h ■ 

c<^cei>!"^ as we followed Watson's analysis, is multif^ceted or 

ha-s?jri£3^1 referents. The items that kept .appearing in the .words of the 

/ x c . li'-f * v , % ,. 

faculty coal6sc^>bostly around the affective quality of personal 
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experience at the iime/ . .Those r that sought furtheir. justification for 
that set of values^ tended to - sketch out consequeticfeis. upon ^heir Jlatet ' 
.teaching*, and ^^fni's tevfvpy} It . became a "tea : cher training l, ^jfekpeAence 
, .which^. gayfe; -it.hem ' Images', '^feil 1 s , confidence for later prof &§di<?^Ll: 'kc^';^;. 
'tivities. Professional activities that were better because of the * . ;,: 
Kensington exper.ienp.ei > 



3.3 Conclusion - 

, ,'. ! v:V. l ;;i • . 

The literature on- educati^^^^ tV'mention the more . 

mai conversation of pare;ht^.,^'.teaq.he5^V' v and administrart^ep^?is. • &i*3^£iv\ 



informal 



of value laden concepts po^Jng as objective scientific terms "or -posing 
as intuitively clear , . common sense labels. "Competency 11 , "effective-.. 



ness",'"good program" J '"important experience" are Just a few.pf these.. 

' ■ ■ ■ ' ,?■'»'. ■ . ■ 

rThe one that has jplagued us .more than any other in our conisiddration of 

' . ' ■ •■•:¥/.;,' ■ , - . A ■ ■ ' ■ 

Kensington,, is the word "success." As. a question, jfct* would' come in one , 

• • • ' " /k&rk?:K(,: \ . ■ " v. . L . 

of 0 multiple variations . of ' .;"Db; .you. think the Kensington Scnool* waa a 

success?" In ' part we- didri 1 1 lifctr-. being, crowded that" way, that iV ' 

toward a simple "Yes" or "No . " It^%emed that we would argue "No,, biifc 

..." with our liberal frlei^s^.ia^^Yeis, but..." with our conservative 

fronds. ^he'"if r s", "fcutVs"^ b^lievB involves one 

iriV a/^cpmp lex empirical,. concfefStual, and valuational; process. ^ If ' we 

.were ^'philosophers we would probably spedk-of /-unpacking" J&fee term. As 

gocial scientists and educationists we are trying to make sense of ' a 



for an earlier attempt see "Effective teaching: ,a qualitative in-' 
quiry in "aesthetic education. " /(Smitfi>vl977) :i ; One* of the clearest, 
brief accounts of a s^nilar. argument - is (Codd, 1982). * \ " 



cloudy concept which is fundamental to a discussion of innovation ikiid't: 

change in American education.* Such clarification we believe is one of 

the most important outcomes of our research. 

« ■ * . 9 

In this final section we exploded the concept of success and the 

question, of Kensington* s success in the retrospective recollection of 
several key actors, from the Kensington drama. In part this became our 
final set of images, our attempt at a Roshomon (Kurosawa, -1969) or. an 
Alexandria Quartet (Durrell, 1960). , But beyond the clear and provoca- 
tive image that readers can use for their own purposes, we have clari- 
fied, for ourselves, the concept 9 of "success", , its nature^and place in 



educational' theory and inquiry. 
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4. A FINAL WO'RE ■.: ' - , ' •. ' 

In his proyocative little book, The Sociology oCEduCational 

*'*"■■ »"..'•*■.•. 
*. ■■ * ■ ' a ~ \ ■ ■ 

. ■Innovation yyWhiteglde comments: : •> v 

■ » ."V ^~ r l,: ' 



Unfortunately a major omission of the Kensington study is any 
detailed data on the staff leaving the project, their aspira- 
tions and plans for the future.- „ (1978, pp; 74-75) 



In a fundamental' sdnse, our follow-up of the Kensington and.Milford' 
stafef might be^seen as a- response to the "omission" noted by commenta- 
tors such as t^i^foie. The lives of the staff seemed to pattern in 
important ways. Our interpretive concern for the* multiple aspects of 
careers" and belief systems has broadened the discussion well beyond the 
domain of "aspirations and plans." Further, our study of life histories 
ana biographies has raised for us major issues in social science research 

■ • ; ■ 

theory, and practice. 
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